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PREFACE. 


Wuen I committed to the press, last year, 


a miscellaneous selection from my unpublished 


writings, I had no idea of commencing a series of 
volumes, to appear annually in the same form. 
Nor is it my present purpose to present myself 
periodically before the public. But I have been 
induced, from several considerations, to prepare 
for the press another volume, of the same form 
with its predecessor. I will not deny that the 
flattering reception given to the first, both by 
the people and the critics, has had its influence 
upon me; although, as I remarked in my first 
preface, I have been thought too careless about 


- 


literary fame. 
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1V * PREFACE. 


One thing, I confess, has excited my astonish- 
ment ; so far forth, at least, as one who has seen 
much of the world, and practically imbibed the 
nil-admirari philosophy, can be surprised at any 
thing. I allude to the rash conjectures, made 
by some extremely clever reviewers, as to the 
fact of my existence; nay, who have insinuated 
doubts as to my being a living person—ascribed 
my effusions to several individuals—treated me 
as a mere man of straw—and actually advertised 
me in their index, as “* Mr. Herbert, the fictitious 
author of The Talisman.” I certainly have 
had the evidence of my own senses, for a longer 
term of years than I care to mention, as to my 
own identity; and there are numbers of my 
friends who have seen me, touched me, talked 
with me, and ate and drank with me. They 
can certify that I perform the functions of a 
thinking, feeling, laughing and cooking animal. 
I have a dog, too—like the little woman in the 
nursery rhyme—“ and he knows me.” 


I will not venture a supposition that some of 
the individuals whom [° had before suffered to 
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PREFACE. V 


enjoy a nominal propriety in my occasional com- 
positions without molestation, may have insti- 
gated these reviewers to suggest doubts as to 
my being myself. I rather attribute it to the 
natural propensity of the latter gentlemen to 
display their ingenuity in detecting an author 
from the internal evidences of his style; in 
doing which so many shrewd discoverers have 
made so many sad mistakes. 

Such of my old acquaintances as may have 
read these criticisms, must have been mightily 
amused with the summary manner in which my 
individuality has been questioned. I have had 
the pleasure, with but one exception, of hearing 
from them all, and have been truly rejoiced that 
my first volume afforded them entertainment. 
My venerable and kind friend, Mr. Maptson, has 
expressed to me, in a brief note, his gratification 
at its perusal; and I confess that I now look 
upon it with much partiality, since I know that 
it has had the good fortune to divert in his retire- 
ment one whose whole life has been spent in 


arduous and important public duties. My coun- 
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tryman Lesiie, for whom England must confess 
her obligations to the United States, as a most 
distinguished ornament of her modern school of 
painting, has also written to me concerning my 
work in terms which I will refrain from repeat- 
ing. I might here make a parade of the names 
of celebrated personages, from whom I have 
received written expressions of approbation, 
highly flattering to my self-love. But it would 
be foreign to the purpose of this preface, which 
is merely meant to explain the reasons for my 
second appearance in this form. I ought, per- 
haps, to observe, that of all the eminent indivi- 
duals to whom I sent copies of my first volume, 
Baron Von HumsBotptT;the well known traveller, 
is the only one who has neglected to answer the 
note with which I accompanied the work; an 
omission which I should be sorry to ascribe to 
any other cause than accident, or the occasional 


forgetfulness of a man absorbed in scientific or 


literary pursuits. 
In consequence of the mistaken surmises of 


my friends the critics, as to the nature of my ex- 
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istence, my publisher has received several well 
written articles, both in prose and verse, intended 
for insertion in Tue Tarisman, on the supposi- 
tion that it was a miscellany made up from the con- 
tributions of various writers. Among these were 
some of the most beautiful and ingenious things 
of the kind which I have ever read: and though 
I was sorry that the plan of my work necessarily 
excluded them, I could by no means regret the 
error which had produced compositions so cre- 
ditable to the literary character of my country. 
In common with those of other men, my 
writings have not escaped the accidents of the 
press, although my Faust is not only one of the 
neatest, but the most careful of his craft. I was 
never an accurate proof reader, and, as I have 
already had occasion to mention, my hand writ- 
ing is not eminently legible. On these accounts 
—notwithstanding Mr. Scort is one of the most 
intelligent and ingenious men in his vocation that _ 
I ever knew—it is still almost a miracle in my 
eyes that he had suffered so few blunders to re- 
main uncorrected. Some of the errors are 
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amusing enough, and I shall leave it to the 
reader’s sagacity to detect them. I must, how- 
ever, refer him to one which occurs in the sketch 
entitled “‘ Scenes in Washington,’ where on 
the 79th page, Baltimore has been unaccountably 
printed for Patterson, and an illustrious lobby 
member is thereby made to go to Washington 
on a fool’s errand. 

My publisher has undertaken to illustrate this 
volume with engravings in the manner of the 
former. Having none of the productions of my 
own pencil at hand, suitable for the purpose, I 
am indebted for the designs with which it is en- 
riched, to the genius and skill of my friends the 
artists and amateurs. My incomparable friend 
Inman, has more than realized all my ideas of 
the gorgeous old city described in the Persian 
legend related to me at Balfroosh, and has trans- 
ferred to the canvass the poetry of his own mind. 
If I have taken the liberty of criticising the 
topographical accuracy of his Dismal Swamp, he 
will excuse me for the reasons given in mention- 
ing my objections. Wer has favoured me with 
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two fine pieces from his graceful and classical 
pencil. My godson Nretxson, whose view of the 
Devil’s Pulpit was one of the principal orna- 
ments of my first volume, has made a fac-simile 
of Weehawken Biuff expressly for this; and 
another young friend of high promise has ex- 
ercised his fancy ina Mexican landscape. These 
pictures have been put into the hands of the 
most eminent engravers in the country, who 
have done them justice, and deserve, as they 
will receive, universal commendation. I confess 
the pleasure these things give me. I have en- 
tered with interest into the minutest arrange- 
ments made by my bookseller for printing and 
embellishing this volume ; and when, in addition 
to those already mentioned, he promised me 
Donatpson’s paper and TurneER’s binding, I 
was satisfied that the mechanical execution of 
the work would be every thing that I could 
expect. 

I therefore send forth to the world this Seconp 
TALISMAN. Private information has justified 


me in my claim of mystic efficacy for the first. 








x PREFACE. : 
This has been prepared under the same auspices, : 
and with the same ceremonies ; nor can I doubt i 
| that it will possess the same virtues with its 
predecessor. ’ 
| FRANCIS HERBERT. 
New-York, 1828. ) 
) 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF BALFROOSH. 





I HAVE few more agreeable recollections of the 
Kast, than those of my short residence at Bal- 
froosh. It is the principal town of Mazunderaun, 
that fertile province of Persia which borders on 
the Caspian. Balfroosh, it is true, has no palaces, 
nor ruins, nor statues, nor antiquities, nor sights 
of any sort: but a traveller, after the first zest 
of curiosity is worn off, soon becomes surfeited 
witn such matters, and thanks heaven, when on 
his arrival at a new place he learns that there is 
nothing there worth seeing, and that he may sit 
down undisturbed, and like Falstaff “ take his 
ease in his own inn.” Balfroosh is quite modern, 
for it is the growth of commerce and the useful 
arts. There is no court there, no nobility, no 
army; but every thing presents a cheerful as- 
pect of peace, industry, and comfort. In short, 
making allowances for the difference of costume 
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2 RECOLLECTIONS OF BALFROOSH. 


and manners, it reminded me very much of one 
of our own thriving, busy northern towns in the 
vicinity of our inland seas—Oswego, Geneva, for 
instance, or Rochester. 

{ was detained there for about a fortnight by 
the illness of a fellow-traveller, and our good 
fortune placed us under the hospitable roof of 
Meerza Abd-ool Meer. His house and all about 
it were characteristic of the owner: plain and 
unostentatious, but arranged with great simpli- 
city and good taste, and full of that kind of com- 
fort which we and the English value so much, 
and so rarely find out of our own countries. All 
the arrangements, to be sure, were adapted to 
eastern habits, but they were not the less com- 
fortable or pleasant for that. Indeed, when en- 
joying the conversation of my host in his neat 
and spacious Dewankhaneah, or state parlour, 
looking out on one side upon beds of flowers and 
rows of blossoming peach and almond and 
cherry trees, and on the other upon a noble pros- 
pect of distant mountains, stretching my lazy 
length on one of those long thick carpets which 
the Persians call a NWwmud, and use as we do 
sofas, or seated on a Musnud as ample and elastic 
as any Parisian /auteuil, I was fifty times re- 
minded of some most pleasant days I had passed 
in my youth, at the same season of the year, and 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF BALFROOSH. 3 


much in the same manner, at Clermont, on the 
banks of the Hudson, during the life time of its 
hospitable and accomplished owner, the late 
Chancellor Livingston, and exclaimed as I then 
had done there, years before— 


* Oh maison d’ Aristippe—ch jardins d’ Epicure.”’ 


The Meerza* had read and travelled much, 
although his reading was confined to his own 
language and the Arabic, and his travels to Per- 
sia and the interior of India. He had seen men 
with an observing eye in war and peace, and 
in every state of life. He was learned in orien- 
tal history and antiquities, and his mind was im- 
bued to the very core with the spirit and imagery 
of his country’s truest poetry. 

As we became more intimate, I was more and 
more struck with the tone of original thought, and 
of high, pure morality which pervaded his con- 
versation, and still more with that tolerance for 
difference of opinion and sympathy for human 
weakness, which are even rarer in the East 


* It may be as well to inform my readers that Meerza (in its 
primitive sense, a scribe) is a title of civil honour as distinguished 
from military or ecclesiastical rank. 
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than amongst us. He did not reject the religion 
of his country, for he knew but little of any 
other; but his mind seemed to pass over its ex- 
travagances in silence, and to dwell upon those 
simple and sublime truths interwoven in its pre- 
cepts and doctrines, which, derived from a purer 
source, shed their light amidst that darkness, 
making, as it were, (to use the beautiful and 
philosophical image of Dryden,) “ a twilight of 
revelation after the sun of it was set.” 

I learnt from all quarters that his life corres- 
ponded with his opinions. His integrity, his 
scrupulous veracity, his open-handed charity 
were the theme of all. I could not help com- 
paring this exemplary Mussulman to the devout 
centurion of Cesarea, whose prayers were an- 
swered and alms had in remembrance, and 
through whom the apostle was first taught the 
great truth, “that God is no respecter of per- 
sons, and that in every nation he that feareth 
him and worketh righteousness, is accepted with 
him.” 

Part of the time I spent with him was during 
the spring-fast of the Ramazaun. This he 
observed strictly, though without superstition. 
Every one who knows any thing of Mahomet- 
anism knows, that during the continuation of 
that fast, from sunrise to sunset, nothing is al- 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF BALFROOSH. 5 


lowed to pass the lips of the true Mussulman, 
not even water or the smoke of his beloved pipe, 
and that business and festivity are alike suspend- 
ed as long as the sun is above the horizon. This 
gave me much opportunity of conversation; and 
by means of my own smattering of Persic and 
Arabic, aided by the interpretation of our travel- 
ling attendant, half friend, half servant, who 
talked in one sort or other all the languages from 
Madras to Marseilles, we got into deep discussions 
on the laws, manners, arts and histories of our 
respective nations. I was the first native of the 
Yenzee Duneea, as the Persians call the “ new 
world,” the Meerza had ever seen. He had no 
need to ask me, as I once heard his Persian 
Majesty Futtee Allah Shah ask the British En- 
voy, “ How do you get at the Yenzee Duneea? 
fs it under ground?” But he had much to in- 
quire about our government and history, customs 
and climate. 

Hence we sometimes digressed to the _his- 
tory of our North -American Indians and the 
native Mexicans and Peruvians, all of whom he 
pronounced after much consideration, to be of Tar- 
tar descent. _One morning we strayed, naturally 
enough, from this topic to the origin of mankind 
and the planting of nations. Here the Meerza 
was quite at home, and I was obliged to get my 

RB * 
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Armenian bible and turn to Genesis to put myself 
at all on a footing with him, when he discussed the 
races and tribes which had severally sprung from 
the sons and grandsonsof Noah. In tracing the 
line of Peleg, in whose days the nations and 
tongues of the earth were divided and scattered 
upon the plains of Shinar, he was startled at my 
asserting that [ could not find in the Mosaic 
pedigree, the name of his favourite Houd the 
prophet, the father of Peleg. He soon, however, 
satisfied himself that the Eber of Moses, the 
grandson of Shem, was no other than this Houd ; 
but that no mention was made of Houd’s cousins, 
Shedeid and Shedaud, so famed in Arabian tra- 


dition, surprised him far more; nor was he less 
so to learn that I had never heard of either of 


these worthies. 

Their history, he told me, had been preserved 
in some immemorial traditions of Arabia, which 
he believed to be founded in truth, though it had 
been, he confessed, so often made the theme of 
poetry, or used to convey moral instruction un- 
der the guise of history or fable, that the narra- 
tions varied widely, and must be received as 
having been coloured and exaggerated by the 
invention of successive relaters. I pressed him 
to tell the story, but he was not then in the mood ; 
but instead of it, invited me to join him and 
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some chosen friends next morning at the break- 
fast an hour or two before dawn, with which 
the Persians during the Ramazaun prepare them- 
selves for the long and tedious day: after which, 
my dessert, he promised, should be the story of 
Shedaud. 

Before three next morning I was awakened 
by the Meerza himself, and soon after joined him 
and some of his friends in his Dewankhaneah, 
which was brilliantly lighted with a profusion 
of wax candles. There we partook of a most 
abundant banquet, beginning, in Persian fashion. 
with those delicate sweetmeats, ice-creams and 
comfits, for which the Persian kitchen is so 
famous, far surpassing in its confectionary luxury 
even the French or the West India table. Then 
came a solid meal of pillau of mutton and rice 
boiled with cream and almonds, eggs fried in 
sweet and sour sauce, stews of all sorts, kabobs 
of roast slices of meat, dolmahs of meal balls 
wrapt in vine leaves,lamb with prune sauce, fish 
and game in various disguises. Wine indeed 
we had not, for the Meerza firmly held the grape 
vine to be what the Koran calls it, ““the Mother 
of Sins,” though I believe that this opinion was 
rather more the result of his own good sense 
and experience, than of faith in the prophet. 
But the place of wine was amply supplied by 
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several sorts of sherbet. One of these, I recol- 
lect well, was a delicious iced lemonade, flavoured 
with cinnamon and spice. I am the more parti- 
cular about this, because I pride myself upon 
having introduced this exquisite and innocent 
beverage into my own country, and regard that, 
and the knowledge of an Arabian specific for most 
diseases incident to horse flesh, as the chief be- 
nefits which posterity will derive from my eastern 
travels. 

When our appetites, sharpened by a twenty- 
four hours fast had been appeased, then followed 
the luxuries of the Calleoon. Oh! if our lovers 
of the wine table could but have witaessed the 
long drawing of the rose-perfumed smoke, the 
half-closed eyes, and features smoothed into pla- 
cid content after the fretful impatience of a long 
hungry day, and all the good-humoured tempe- 
rate delight of my Mazunderaun friends, they 
would break their champaigne glasses and betake 
themselves to the long, slender, luxurious, grace- 
ful, poetical Persian water-pipe. 

Next came coffee, after which the conversa- 
tion was gradually resumed. The company was 
literary, and tales, apologues, original verses, 
and happy quotations from Sadi, Hafiz, Nizami, 
and Ferdosi flew about. The Meerza himself 
was in a delightful mood. He was the life of the 
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whole company. Never was there a more ap- 
propriate quotation than that which his cousin 
Aga Sulliman Malek applied to him from Sadi. 


‘¢ Rehim, choon oo bee foui der terken bash,’’ &c. 


‘*¢ Although upon his whitened head 
The snows of age are thickly spread, 
Yet in the hours of festive joy, 

He sports a careless, laughing boy. 
Such the reward of blameless life, 
Unworn by wine, or fraud, or strife.”’ 


Yes, replied the old man, though I have borne 
my share of the burdens of life, [ can still drink 
with as much pleasure as ever at the two foun- 
tains which the Almighty has caused to spring up 
in the desert for our refreshment on the journey 
of human life—the fountain of Friendship and 
that of Poetry, as our Sadi has described them: 


‘“‘ Life is a desert, wild and drear, 
Midst whose bleak rocks and herbless plains, 
And sullen vales unblest by rains, 
The traveller faints with thirst and fear ; 
Yet two bright rivers wind and bear 
Greenness and joy and bloom along ; 
The stream of Social Thought is there, 
And there, the pleasant stream of Song: 
The way-worn traveller by their brink 
Stoops midst thick springing flowers to drink ; 
Or ’neath the Chenar’s shade, spell-bound, 
Leans listening to the current’s sound. 
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“ But, ’ said he, turning to me,I had almost 
forgotten my promise.” He then related the 
history of Shedaud ; and such was the melody of 
his voice, the felicity of his gesture, and the ex- 
pressive play of his countenance, that in spite of 
my imperfect knowledge of the language, I fol- 
lowed the narrative and listened throughout with 
great delight. The broad sun glared in upon us 
before he had quite ended, and broke up our 
sober festivities with the termination of his 
tale. 

Having found out that my friend prided him- 
self a little upon the “ eloquence of the reed’s clo- 
ven tongue,” that is to say, in our mode of speech, 
upon taste in composition and skill in penman- 
ship, I prevailed on him before we parted, to give 
me a written copy of this tale or tradition, and 
am thus enabled now to offer my readers a trans- 
lation of it. 

In the course of my oriental studies I have 
since repeatedly met with the substance of the 
story of Shedaud. It is alluded to in the Koran, 
and is minutely told in the Tarikh-Tebry; but I 
can perceive that my friend has, in his version of 
the tradition, combined it with other eastern his- 
tories, as well as given to it the colouring of his 
bold and picturesque imagination, and the hue 
of his own genuine morality. In fact, when he 
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presented the manuscript to me, he said, that he 


" trusted I would accept it asa memorial of friend- 
‘i ship, and not to gratify an author’s vanity ; “ for,” 
added he, “there is but little in it which I can 


claim as my own invention. My rart of the 
composition is but the coarse thread on which are 
strung some choice diamonds dug from the deep 
mines of tradition, and a few lovely pearls fresh 
from the vast ocean of my country’s poetry.— 


Changing the language of love to that of friend- 
ship, I might say with Hafiz— 
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‘* See’st thou that string of gems and pearls 
Which braids my Leila’s glossy curls? 

E’en such the poetry whose blaze 

Thick flashes through my humble lays. 
Diamonds are there of ray divine, 

Dug from the old Arabian mine , 

And Persia’s pearls, of purest white, 

There beam with mild reflected light. 
Whilst I am but the worthless thread 

That wreaths them round my Leila’s head.”’ 


Semen. veces gia or ae 
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Whether this tale, in its present dress, will 
please others as much as it did me in the original, 
I cannot say; but it certainly has one merit,— 
that of being (bating the faults of my own trans- 
lation and style, and the necessity of accommo- 
dating eastern thoughts and expressions to our 
more timid western taste,) in incident, sentiment, 
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and ornament, a genuine oriental historical tale, 
and therefore running no danger of deserving 
the criticism which Collins used to pass on his 
own Persian Eclogues, that ‘‘they were Irish 
pastorals.”’ 
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SHEDAUD. 


A TRADITION OF THE EAST. 


SuepAup the Proud was the successor of his 
brother, the just Shedeid, on the throne of the 
sons of Aad. They were the grandsons of 
Amalek, and thus descended from the direct line 
of Shem, whence have sprung the greatest and 
wisest of men, and the holiest of prophets. 
Shedaud reigned in the land which the men of 
the West now call Syria. He and his family 
were of the elder stock of the sons of Aad, than 
whom never dwelt on earth a race nobler in per- 
son or mightier in strength. They towered aloft 
in majesty like the palm-tree. Such was their 
strength, that when they stamped forcibly upon 
the hard clay, they could plant the leg knee-deep 
in the earth. That was the trial by which their 
young men, when the down of youth began to 
C 
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darken on their upper lips, proved themselves to 
be of the true blood of the mighty Aad and his 
first-born Amalek. 

Their lives were double in length to that of 
the Kergus,* even twice two hundred years.— 
When that period was completed they died, but 
not by slow disease, nor wasted with the dull 
decay of age. Vigorous and active, they retained 
the bright keen eye, the light step, the buoyant 
spirits and hopes and joys of youth, until the 
Angel of Death came upon them. They were 
like the giant sycamores of Ashruff, which 
flourish sound and green, daily increasing in size 
and majesty a thousand years, until at their ac- 
complished time a spontaneous fire bursts from 
their hearts, and scatters their substance towards 
the heavens in the flame, smoke and ashes of 
their own self-kindled combustion. 

Beautiful were the daughters of that race. 
The bloom of the rose withered before the blaze 
of their beauty. With their long thick hair 
waving in dark curls to their feet, they resembled 
the tall, slender, white-skinned Chenar trees, 
covered over with the mantling branches of the 





* Kergus, a fabulous bird mentioned in the Koran, resembling 
the Phenix of the western classics. 
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vine; whilst upon their polished brows the thick 
ringlets curled as bunches of dates clustering on 
the palm-tree. Their cheeks, like the ruddy 
peaches of Shiraz, glowed with that bloom which 
is the salt of beauty. Their eyes, large, black 
and lustrous as those of the antelope, beamed 
from under dark brows arched high and narrow. 
Graceful were all their movements, and their 
steps were light yet firm, like that of a young 
Arabian filly. ! 

The land wherein these mighty and beautiful 
ones abode, was fat with abundance. Living 
waters gushed pure and bright from a thousand 
springs. The hills were crowned with gladness ; 
joy and health were borne on every breeze. 

Yet these children of Aad worshipped not the 
Giver of all good, nor were they thankful for his 
gifts. Not that they were ignorant of the Most 
High, for they had preserved the tradition of the 
Patriarchs, and they had heard the teaching of 
Houd, who is also called Eber, the son of Salah, 
the son of Arphaxad, the son of Shem. But though 
the name and power of the Eternal were made 
known to them, yet in the pride of their might they 
turned their hearts wilfully away. The people 
bowed down to the stars of heaven and wor- 
shipped the elements, and made their first-born 
pass through the flames before Moloch. Their 
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sages and princes walked proudly in the light 
of their own minds, and wandered in vain sys- 
tems, which they called philosophy. Over this 
people the wise Shedaud long ruled in peace and 
glory. Mightiest he of the mightiest, and most 
beautiful of the sons of men. Far and wide did 
he extend his sway, over Iran and Touran, from 
Arabia and the Gulf to the Indus and the Cas- 
pian. Such was the equity and vigilance of his 
government, that for very lack of employment 
justice might have slumbered on her seat; such 
his power, that to hear his voice of command, 
was to obey it. Wise was he and just, and true 
of speech. But his wisdom was of this world 
only. He spake always the simple truth, because 
he knew that truth was e§sential to the common 
good of his realm, and because he feared not the 
face of man, and was too proud to lie. He was 
most just in all his dealings—for he had been 
taught from his childhood that on justice and 
honesty depended the wealth and happiness of his 
race and the glory of his name. 

But his virtues, like his wealth and majesty 
and beauty, were a snare to him, for they made 
him proud, so that he remembered not mercy, 
nor walked in lowliness of heart. Great and 
wise in his own generation, and abounding in 
the goods of this life, he scorned that wisdom 
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and goodness which is from the Giver of all good, 
whereby alone man may become like his Maker. 
Therefore he gave himself up to his own heart’s 
desires; he revelled in luxury, he set his heart 
upon the glories of the world, he turned him 
from the house of mourning, and closed his ear to 
the cry of the miserable. 

Under this reign, so glorious in the eyes of 
men, so vile in the sight of heaven, the virtuous 
Houd grew up to manhood. We may speak of 
him in the very words which Ferdosi has used 
of another teacher of wisdom.* 


‘“‘ As thus the monarch holds his impious sway, 
A root of Shem springs upward to the day ; 
High o’er the halls of state and regal bowers, 
Like Lebanon’s tall pine aloft it towers ; 
Heaven’s purest light rests on its leafy head ; 
O’er the wide land its solemn shade is spread : 
From every branch a healing balm distils, 

Balm of the soul—cure for the heart’s worst ills. 
That tree was Houd.—The princely prophet youth, 
Who came to pour the blazing light of truth, 
O’er the benighted nations of the plain, 

The willing slaves of Eblis’ idol reign. 





* The original passage is slightly varied from some splendid lines 
in the Shah-nameh or Book of Kings, the famous historic epic of 
Ferdosi. However feeble my translation may be in other respects, 
I have endeavoured to preserve those sudden transitions from the 
metaphorical to the litera], from the third to the first person, 
which are so characteristic of oriental poetry and eloquence. 

c * 
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‘I come, oh ! King, commissioned from above, 
‘ To win thee to the ways of truth and love. 
‘ Before the Omnipotent, thy sins deplore— 


‘ Know thy own baseness—weep, obey, adore!’ ”’ 


For forty years did the fervent Houd labour to 
reclaim these apostates to the faith of their 
fathers. Though the king and his princes heeded 
him not, and the young men and maidens laughed 
him to scorn, still his zeal did not cool, for he 
remembered that they were of the blood of Shem, 
and his heart yearned towards them. Again and 
again, with a kinsman’s love and a prophet’s fer- 
vour, he called upon Shedaud to bow down his 
pride before the true and invisible God. After 
urging on his proud relation all the considerations 
common to him with other men, Houd then 
painted to him his own peculiar ingratitude in 
thus despising the hand which had snatched him 
from so many dangers, and heaped upon him so 
many blessings. ‘ Thou hast not forgotten,” 
said he, “ how, whena smiling, prattling boy,thy 
parents were buried in the bosom of the Gulf of 
Hormuz, and thou wast saved alone on a single 
plank. How the Angel of Death then hovered 
over thee, and shook his dart but delayed to 
strike, and relented as he looked on thy innocent 
and lovely face. Never before had he relented, 
never again will that stern minister relent over 
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any one of the family of death-doomed men. 
But thy life was spared, and thou art made great 
and happy. ‘To whom owest thou that great- 
ness ?”” 

“'To my own good arm—to the capacious 
mind, the aspiring soul, and the vigorous body, 
which are my rightful inheritance as the head of 
the royal race of Aad,” answered the monarch. 
‘‘ But what reward,” added he,—“ what reward 
will this God of our fathers Noah and Shem give 
to me should I become his servant, hearken to 
his laws, and kneel before him?” The teacher 
of wisdom replied, that “no reward was to be 
claimed by frail man from his Maker as a matter 
of right; but that to the faithful and obedient 
was reserved a paradise of never-ending felicity.” 
“Such a paradise,” said the King, his noble 
countenance brightening with a smile of tri- 
umphant pride—-“ nay, a paradise brighter far than 
thy dreams ever imaged, will I myself create on 
earth. Until thou hast seen that, speak not to 
me of the unreal paradise of thy dreams.” 

Houd turned away in sorrow. He shook off 
the dust from his feet, that he might take nothing 
from the land of Aad, and left it for ever. 

This vain and presumptuous desire had no 
sooner inflamed Shedaud’s imagination, than he 
became restless, impatient, and unhappy, until 
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he could feast his pride by carrying it into execu- 
tion. 

Such isman. He who receives not with con- 
tent and thankfulness whatever of life’s good 
may be bestowed, though he should possess the 
whole world, is as one possessing nothing. What 
hath the poet said of that most victorious of all 
the descendants of Esau, Zulkernein* of Mace- 
don, the queller of the nations? 


‘On the cold ground, his mat the Dervish throws, 

And there, without one wish, he soundly, sweetly, sleeps ; 
Secunder’s royal couch knows no repose, 

Where for new worlds to rule, the world’s great ruler wecps.’’ 


Determined to create upon this low earth an 


‘ abode of luxury and splendour, rivalling the man- 


sion of eternal bliss and glory, Shedaud set him- 
self to collect from his wide domain all that was 
rich or rare—gold and silver and high wrought 
works of steel, pearls, and precious stones of 
price, musk and nard and ambergris and frank- 
incense and all fragrant drugs. ‘The earth was 
pierced for its mineral riches, and the ocean ex- 
plored for its treasures hid in the deep. 





* Zulkernein (literally ‘‘ Lord of both horns of the earth,’’) is 
a poetical appellation among the Arabs and Persians, for Alex- 
ander the Great, who is also called Secunder. 
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From his Vezzeirs he selected sixteen of the 
most distinguished for taste and learning.— 
These he sent forth to survey his dominions, in 
order to choose a spot where the climate and soil 
promised that nature would vie with art in giving 
pleasure to those to whom the great king should 
open this paradise of his own creation. 

These ministers were directed to search 
throughout the world for an architect whose 
matchless skill might be worthy to superintend 
such a creation, and whose genius could execute 
the grand conceptions of his sovereign. Such 
a one was soon found in Senmaur the Egyptian ; 
but the Vezzeirs were longer in determining 
upon a site worthy of the exertion of his 
talents. At length, at Hadhramouat, in Syria, 
they found a tract of field and wood lovely 
and rich, where all the gifts of nature had been 
poured forth together, in such a union as man 
rarely finds and can never make. For He who 
grants all good things to his children, yet giveth 
not all untoany. Sterile are the mountains and 
high hills; but there the air is pure and the 
waters spring bright and clear from the native 
rock, whilst on the children of the mountain are 
bestowed the elastic limb, the strong arm, the 
quick eye andlength of days. The treasures of 
plenty are poured out on the fat plain; but there, 
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death is in the waters, the air is heavy with pes- 
tilence, and the ploughshare when it enters the 
deep soil turns up disease along with fertility. 

But in the interchange of hill and dale, mount 
and valley, broad and smooth rivers and broken 
brawling streams, of the favoured spot selected 
by the envoys of Shedaud, plenty and health and 
pleasure could dwell together. It was ever 
green and gay with the freshness of perpetual 
spring, intermixed with the mellow fruits of 
autumn’s abundance; for it was sheltered from 
all the fiercer vicissitudes of climate by surround- 
ing lofty mountains, upon whose high tops cap- 
ped with everlasting snow, Winter seemed bound 
in his own icy chains, and frowned his distant 
terrors over the happy region below. 

Here Senmaur assembled the artists and archi- 
tects, the workers in gold and silver and brass 
and stone and wood, the gardeners and the 
labourers of nations. He first surrounded the 
whole extent by an immense wall, far higher 
than those of ancient Nineveh or Babylon.— 
It was constructed of ponderous masses of gra- 
nite, with blocks or layers of iron, copper, tin 
and lead laid in alternate ranges throughout the 
whole. Then immense fires were kindled around 
it, until in the dissolving heat the whole became 
one impenetrable mass of mixed stone and molten 
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metal, raising its huge bulk towards the level of 
the neighbouring mountains. When this was 
done, heaps of metal were again piled on the top, 
which when also melted by powerful heat, filled 
up every fissure and chasm, and covered the 
whole with one polished surface, exhibiting, for 
many aleague, one entire bulwark, of unparalleled 
strength and matchless workmanship. 

But one work of after days has resembled, or 
aspired to rival this. It was that famed rampart 
of like workmanship, which Secunder Rumy (he 
whom the Franks call Alexander of Macedon,) 
erected on the Derbend, to check the invasions 
of Gog and Magog and their giant host.* 

Outside of this bulwark of human art, Sen- 
maur forced the hand of nature to form a still 
more impervious barrier. It was a thickly inter- 
woven forest-like hedge of mighty aloes, with 
their huge thorny leaves closely interwoven and 
their flowering stems rising high above, like so 
many tall pines. All the interstices were filled 
up by the thick growth of the prickly pear, the 
blackthorn, the quince and the raspberry. 

So strong and so high was this living wall, that 
through it an elephant could not have forced his 


* This is a universal oriental tradition. It is difficult to con- 
jecture to what work of Alexander’s this story refers. 
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way; and so close, that not even a serpent 
could worm through his devious track. 

Within this wide circuit grew naturally, or 
were planted, every herb and sweet flower and 
fruit meet for man’s use or enjoyment. There, 
without labour, grew in profusion the thirty dif- 
ferent kinds of fruit which the angel Gabriel 
brought from Paradise to Adam when mourn- 
ing in the island of Ceylon, to encourage and 
console him upon his first truly repentant tears, 
when the tumult of sorrow and anger, fear 
and shame, had subsided into lowly penitence. 
There were the ten kinds enclosed within a shell, 
and of which the kernel only is to be eaten, as 
the almond, the filbert, the chesnut, the walnut, 
the pomegranate, and the cocoa-nut of the isles ; 
—the ten sorts which are without shells, but 
enclose a stone, as the date, the apricot, the 
plum, the peach, and others ;—and the ten which 
have neither shell nor stone, as the grape, the mul- 
berry, the orange, the fig, the apple, the pear, 
the strawberry, the melon, the mango, and the 
pine-apple. 

There too, grew all those blessed medicinal 
plants giving man health and vigour or chasing 
his pain away, which sprung from those bitter 
but salutary tears that Adam shed upon the 
earth accursed through his sin, during the first 
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hundred years of his exile from Paradise. There 
too blushed or glowed all the kinds of fragrant and 
aromatic flowers and shrubs to gladden the eye 
or please the senses, which sprung from the par- 
doned earth moistened by the tears of gratitude 
shed by our first parents in the succeeding cen- 
tury, when they were conscious that their prayers 
had gone up and their sorrows were accepted. 
As our Nizami has said in describing the garden 
of his Seven Fountains of Delight: 


‘¢ A snow of lilies covered the deep vales ; 

A blush of roses glowed on all the hills ; 

Gay on the lawns the jovial tulips waved 

Their wine-cup flowers. The morning dew fell fraught 
With the mixt essence of the garden’s sweets. 

There dropt the myrrh, und there the citron grove 
Breathed humid fragrance.”’ 


Lovely gifts of nature these. Innocent, nay 
admirable, the art which can improve and com- 
bine them. But there also, by the unblessed 
skill of Senmaur, drawn from the books of Tubal 
Cain, were caused to spring up groves of glorious 
but accursed trees—even trees of gold and silver 
loaded thick with precious stones, the buds and 
blossoms and fruits of the mine. There they waved 
as lofty and splendid as they erst did in the Para- 
dise of Eden, ere man became the willing slave of 
sin, and these mineral trees under which he had 
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given way to impious thoughts, were banished first 
from the light of day to the dark bosom of the 
earth. 

On a fair hill in the centre of these varied 
beauties rose the huge palace of the creating 
sovereign. Its walls were laid with bricks of 
gold and silver alternately disposed. The roof 
was of gold of various shades and polish; it was 
surrounded by pillars of alternate crystal and 
emerald, the capitals of which, and the arches 
and other projections or ornaments, were en- 
riched with pearls and precious stones so skil- 
fully set therein, as to show their fullest lustre 
and richest water, and yet so firmly as to be im- 
moveable by the hand of man. The same glorious 
magnificence reigned within. Whilst the walls, 
floors, and ceiling of some apartments gleamed 
with the white translucent lustre of the diamond, 
other halls and galleries blazed with those pre- 
cious stones which nature has stained with her 
richest hues, sapphires, beryls, garnets, opals, 
amethysts, all blending their rainbow tints in wild 
and bright confusion. When the eye and the 
mind wearied together and dazzled by these 
overpowering glories sought relief, it was to be 
found in numerous chambers and rooms of pri- 
vacy or occupation, lined in simple elegance with 
polished marble, or precious wood, or fine porce- 
Jain. 
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Nor was it merely in the pomp and profusion 
of wealth that this wonder of architecture ex- 
ceeded all the creations of human art which the 
sun has yet shone upon. This would have as 
poorly satisfied the daring genius of the archi- 
tect as it would have done the ambition of his 
chief. In that palace, and in the temples and 
halls and monuments which surrounded it, Sen- 
maur put forth all the resources of his noble art, 
at the same time repaying back the aid of that art 
by enriching it with new combinations of beauty 
and proportion, and by new applications of mathe- 
matical and mechanical science, enabling it to rival 
the magnitude and durability of the works of na- 
ture. There, arose huge pyramids, suchas Egypt’s 
Pharachs ages afterwards vainly strove to equal ; 
magnificent porticos and colonnades, such as Gre- 
cian taste in after times borrowed from eastern 
invention, and adapted to the tame conceptions 
of the West. There huge domes swelled into 
the air, like cloud-supported temples, or still 
loftier turrets and towers shot on high, light, 
slender, and fantastic in form, but in structure 
solid as the rocky mountains. 

High in the centre of this matchless structure 
rose a lofty cupolaed pavilion, of such height, 
that during the summer’s heat one might on its 
top enjoy as cool an atmosphere as half-way up 
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the sacred mount of Ararat, ere yet you reach 
that region of eternal snow where the ark rested, 
and of which the Creator hath said to man “there 
thy foot may not tread.”* Such was the beauty 
of this grand minaret, that as it shot up to meet 
the clouds at sunrise, it fascinated the eye with 
the crimson tints of the ruby ; at noon it put on 
the lively green of the emerald; and at sunset it 
reflected back the level rays of the sun in a flood 
of glory as of burnished gold. When the moon 
arose, its brightness was as the silver lustre of 
the moon itself in its fullest splendour; and in 
the darkness of night it gleamed red and fiery, 
with the self-sustained ruddy blaze of myriads 
of thickly-set carbuncles. 

Through the surrounding fields, gardens, and 
groves flowed delicious streams, now broken 
with falls and bounding over rocks and shadowed 
with overhanging woods, and now winding a 
placid course over beds of gold dust and pearls, 
through saffron-edged borders. 

Every where the perfumes of Arabia, prepared 
by human art, vied with those of nature which 
exhaled from the shrub and the flower and the 





* Itis the common superstition of Persia that no one who has 
attempted to ascend the top of Ararat ever returned. 
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sweet-scented tree, in loading every breeze with 
fragrance ; whilst with that fragrance came mixed 
the music of birds and the nobler melodies of 
human art. 

There sounded the sweet voice and the harp 
and lute, the psaltery and burbut and kamouchi, 
with all those artful melodies which Eblis, the 
inventor of luxury, revealed to Tubal, the son of 
Cain, at the same time when he taught him to 
express the juice of the grape, and to pour its 
liquid rubies into the maddening cup. 

Thus were all the treasures of the earth, its 
wealth, its loveliness, its skill, its genius and 
taste exhausted in this superb and unrivalled 
work. 

Now when the work was completed, Senmaur 
the architect came to Shedaud the king, and 
bowed down and said— 

“ May that which I have laboured to do find 
favour in the eyes of my lord, the king. Lo! it 
is finished. Arise and see the work of thine own 
mighty power, raised by the skill of thy servant 
and the hands of thine own people, for the habi- 
tation of thy glory and the abode of thy de- 
light.” 

Then arose Shedaud, glorious in might and 
empire, in wisdom and beauty. No mightier 
or nobler monarch than he ever ruled before or 
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since that day. Nor was ever one so wise in the 
wisdom of the world, save only Solomon the son 
of David; nor one so victorious and terrible in 
battle, save only Zulkernein, “ the lord of both 
horns of the earth;” nor any one prouder of heart 
or more lofty in look, not even Nebuchadnezzar 
the king of Babylon, when he walked in his 
palace and said, “ Is not this great Babylon which 
I have built for the everlasting house of my 
kingdom ?” 

He sprung upon his favourite steed Harash, 
and gave orders that his princes, his household, 
and his guard should follow him. That steed, 
like Rekish the beloved horse of the hero Rus- 
tan, wasas superior to all other horses in strength, 
speed, beauty and intelligence, as his rider was 
to the common herd of men. His back was 
smooth, glossy and round as the polished brown 
shell of the large Nautilus. With the wisdom 
and strength of an elephant, he had the loins of 
an antelope, the thighs of an ostrich, the eye of 
a hawk, the trot of a wolf, the gallop of a fox, 
the spring of a tiger, and the speed of an eagle’s 
flight. 

He was followed by the princes and nobles of 
the blood of Aad, and the chosen men of valour 
who always surrounded his person and stood 
ready to do his bidding. Behind came his two 
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hundred ministers and his thousand captains of 
thousands, and his legions of guards who watched 
about his treasures and the habitations of his 
wives and children. In the midst of them, high 
mounted on a white elephant, with golden trap- 
pings thick set with gems, rode his favourite 
queen the imperial Zulma, alike the pride and 
delight of her husband’s affections, the companion 
of his grandeur and the rival of his genius; she 
of the palm-like stature,the eagle eye, the raven 
locks, and the lute-like voice ; she of the daring 
soul and the lofty port; she whose magic art 
could recall the dead awhile from their graves, 
and force them to reveal the secrets of the future; 
she who could read the stars and frame the epic 
lay. Dazzling in beauty,musing on high thoughts 
of pride, she was borne along amid the adoring 
crowd. Thus set forth the king to enter into the 
possession of his destined abode of earthly bliss 
and glory. As aproud bark stems the waves he 
went forward—the earth was wearied with the 
thick trampling of his followers. de 

He had proceeded so far on his rapid journey 
that the glittering rays reflected from the high 
central minaret of his palace, yet distant many 
a league, broke upon his delighted gaze. His 
breast swelled with pride. He turned to young 
Sassaun, his armour-bearer, and said, “ Haste, 
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turn thee back—seek out the babbler Houd 
wherever he may be—bring him hither, that I 
may make him look on this my own real Para- 
dise, and see that the heir of Aad needs not the 
gifts or rewards of the God of Shem?” 

Scarcely had he uttered these words when a 
large stag bounded from a thicket across his way. 
It was a creature of such exquisite beauty as his 
eyes had never before beheld. Its body seemed 
to be formed of the half transparent marble of 
Tabriz, of a smooth light green, with deep red, 
blue, and purple veins; its haunches and shoulders 
were as of burnished gold; its legs of damasked 
silver, its eyes of rubies, and its towering antlers 
of polished and highly wrought steel, beaming 
and glancing in the meridian sun. Pushing his 
horse to full speed, he eagerly pursued the ani- 
mal, which gambolled carelessly just before him 
as if in scorn. He pursued, till the sun was 
sinking in the west, when he found himself far 
separated from his companions, and within a 
bowshot of the great gate which entered the 
enclosure of his Paradise. 

Here the radiant and magnificent vision 
bounded into an impervious thicket of aloes and 
thorny trees, and disappeared from his sight.— 
Shedaud after a moment of angry disappointment, 
looked up, and the pride of his soul was satisfied. 
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He found himself near one of the great gates 
which led to this Paradise, through the sevenfold 
rampart of tangled brake and majestic forest and 
iron-bound rocky walls. He gazed on the sum- 
mits of towers and minarets and pyramids, and 
felt that the skill of the architect had realized 
the superb conceptions of his own creative 
imagination. Thoughts of glory swelled his 
breast and struggled for utterance, as he poised 
his sceptre-spear with stronger grasp, and felt 
the lofty consciousness of power thrilling 
through his every vein and nerve—power, cor- 
poreal, intellectual, moral—the power of mind, 
and of limb, which is made still more precious to 
man’s ambition, because it is the new and ge- 
nerating source of other power, in giving him 
rule over his fellow-men. 

This moment of unutterable exultation was 
broken off by the re-appearance of the stag 
again springing from the thicket, and after 
rapidly bounding around the king and his startled 
steed, dashing like lightning through the great 
gate. 

Under the arch, in place of the stag, there stood 
a decrepid old man. His appearance and dress 
were ordinary, yet the monarch could not turn 
his eye from his stedfast gaze, and as he observed 
him more attentively, his singular expression of 
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countenance struck him with mixed surprise and 
dread. It was a deep, solemn and settled melan- 
choly, whilst at the same time smiles of bitter 
scorn pleyed over his face as rapidly as the faint 
flashes of distant lightning over the summer 
clouds. 

At length, to his astonishment, Shedaud heard 
himself thus addressed—-“ Slave! wretched 
slave !—on what vanities is thy heart set ?> What 
shadow is it thou pursuest so eagerly ? Thinkest 
thou to escape the stroke of death?—or to 
carry with thee to thy last home any fruit of thy 
labours ?” 

Startled at such an address from one of so 
humble an exterior, though he felt himself con- 
strained to stop, the monarch answered proudly, 
as he reined in his steed—* Away, foolish bab- 
bler! Art thou one of the disciples of that mad- 
man Houd? Answer—Who art thou ?” 

*“* Cast thine eyes behind thee, and thou shalt 
know.” 

Shedaud looked behind him, and was startled 
by there seeing the same old man—another and 
the same—but bearing in his hand a huge mirror, 
wherein, in one glance, he saw reflected his own 
golden palace and its gardens, gleaming with the 
sun’s setting rays. But the old man was the 
same for a moment only. In an instant his form 
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dilated, rising upwards to the very skies, and 
expanding on all sides into dark, shadowy, mys- 
terious magnitude ? 

‘‘T am,” said the terrible shadow, in tones like 
the deep murmurs of distant thunder—“‘ I am 
Azrael, the Angel of Death. At this moment is 
thy soul required of thee. That golden paradise 
of delight which thy pride hath built, thy foot 
shall never enter; and the treasures which thou 
hast garnered up, whose shall they be ?” 

Fear, horror, and black despair came at once 
over the King. The recollection of his whole 
life, each act, word, and thought was crowded 
into one moment of fearful agony. He strove to 
beg for a day of life, for another hour, for a sin- 
gle moment. But his destiny was completed, 
his leaf fell withered from the tree of human ex- 
istence, the book of his deeds and thoughts was 
ended, and the volume sealed up for judgment. 
Shedaud fell to the ground as if stricken by a 
thunderbolt. He breathed no more. 

Then the Messenger of Death turned and 
waved his shadowy arm over the Queen, and her 
retinue, and the army, and breathed upon them. 

As the shadow of that arm passed over them, 
and that dry, hot breath reached them, the life 
spark in each bosom was extinguished for ever. 
One alone, of all that host, the young armour- 
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bearer, who bore the King’s shield and bow, and 
rode by his side, escaped to tell the story of this 
terrible rebuke of man’s presumption. 

The Paradise and its palaces and delights, 
were no longer seen. Ages rolled on. On the 
place where Shedaud died with his Queen, 
his counsellors and his warriors, the peasant 
often turned up with his plough or spade 
gigantic bones and helms and armour as of Nep- 
halim, the mighty men of other days, with golden 
bracelets and rings and silver bosses, and orna- 
ments of the trappings of noble steeds. As Fer- 
dosi says— 


‘¢ About his fields the Syrian peasant flings 

The swords of heroes and the bones of kings. 

There rolls that head which wore earth’s proudest crown, 
A nameless skull—the foot-ball of a clown.’’* 


Tradition told of the gold-roofed palace and 
its glorious tower and gardens, and the immense 





* How similar is the thought to that of the well-known grave 
scene in Hamlet, and the often quoted iines— 


“* Great Cesar dead and turned to clay, 
May stop a hole to keep the wind away.”’ &c. 


But the voice of truth and nature is the same in all languages 
and countries. 
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bulwark which had encircled them. Often was 
their site sought out, but not even a ruin was 
found. 

Such is man’s life and all his pride. Look not 
thou with envious eye upon the rich or great, 
the wise or beautiful; neither exult if thou art 
so thyself. Beauty, valour, wisdom, wealth, 
genius, what are any of them? Combine them 
all, and what even then is human life? It is 
but as a dew-drop on the lily’s flower. Small 
and worthless, though sparkling with light not 
its own; surrounded by beauty and fragrance, it 
glitters in tremulous brilliancy for a moment,— 
and is gone. 

And power, empire, glory, fame, are they more 
worthy of thy desires? They are the gor- 
geous pageant of the sunset clouds, piled in 
golden magnificence mountains high, as though 
they were the everlasting hills, and splendid as 
with unborrowed lustre; but when the rays of 
the true source of light and life pass from off 
them, they fade into mist and darkness, and are 
scattered for ever by the winds of heaven.— 
Therefore boast not of such gifts; but rejoice in 
the favour of him who exalteth the humble, and 
cutteth off the proud in the midst of his vaunt- 
ing. When thou risest in the morning, remember 
that ere night death may overtake thee. In the 
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evening forget not that thou mayst never again 
see the light of the sun. So live,that death may 
never find thee unprepared. 

It was during the caliphate of Ally, the adopted 
brother of Mahomet, and the husband of his 
beloved daughter, he against whom none ever suc- 
cessfully strove in war or resisted with chance of 
escape, whilst Moawyah ruled in his name over 
Syria, that a young Arab, roaming over the 
desert confines of Syria and Yemen, found him- 
self suddenly in the midst of immense buildings of 
such surpassing magnificence as filled him with 
inexpressible wonder. The buildings were per- 
fect ; nothing had fallen into ruin, yet all bore the 
marks of remote and venerable antiquity. All 
stood still and silent in awful grandeur. Im- 
mense trees, the growth of centuries, had shot 
up in the courts and open porticos; huge vines 
had crept through the windows and other open- 
ings, and filled the chambers and halls with their 
wild foliage. After gazing in silent wonder upon 
this marvellous scene, he endeavoured to break 
from one of the walls some of the rich materials 
with which they were built or encrusted. He 
could not succeed. He was therefore content to 
fill his scrip with some handfuls of the pearls 
profusely scattered over the walks of what had 
once been a retired, enclosed garden; together 
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with the amber and topaz that formed the Mosaic 
flooring of what seemed to have been meant for 
a vast banqueting hall. These he carried to 
Damascus, and obtaining an audience of the wise 
Moawyah, related to him the wonders he had 
seen, and as a proof of his veracity laid his trea- 
sures at his feet. 

Moawyah was amazed. Unable to conceive 
what these prodigious works could have been, 
or how they could have so long remained hidden 
from him and others who had traversed these 
plains a thousand times in the chase or in war, he 
sent for the wise Kaub-al-baur the scribe. 

Kaub was learned in all history; he knew not 
only that history which is in books, but that bet- 
ter history which is unwritten, preserved in the 
memories and traditions of the wise. When he 
heard the recital of this strange adventure from 
the mouth of Moawyah, (for the young man 
wearied by his long journey had now retired to 
rest,) he answered, “ The relation of the young 
man is true, oh, faithful servant of the chief of the 
faithful ! The palace which he has discovered is no 
other than that of the Paradise of the last King 
ofthe race of Aad. He who discovered it (though 
I have seen him not) was a beardless youth of fair 
complexion, tall, with red hair and blue eyes. 
For him great destinies are reserved. Over him 
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who has thus after so many ages again entered 
the deserted halls of Shedaud, the Huma* of for- 
tunate augury has hovered. That bird of un- 
tired wing, who never rests from his ceaseless 
wanderings through the air, has overshadowed 
his head, and marked it, like thine, to be some- 
time hereafter crowned with sovereign rule and 
honour.” 

History verified the words of the sage. This 
youth was Hejauje, who was afterwards raised 
at once from the dregs of the people to be the 
conqueror and ruler of Arabia. But the lesson 
of the nothingness of human splendour, so elo- 
quently uttered by the silent remains of She- 
daud’s pride, taught him neither the folly of 
ambition nor the true use of power. Arabia still 
curses the name of the tyrant Hejauje, and re- 
counts the wrongs she suffered under the iron 
hand of that dire oppressor. 

Kaub was the next day despatched with the 
young guide and a body of horse, accompanied 





* The Huma is a fabulous bird of Persian poetry, without legs 
or feet, and never alighting on the earth. Its flitting over the head 
of any one is described as ominous of future royalty. The golden 
tiger throne of Tippoo, I well remember, was overshadowed by a 
superb Huma of gold and diamonds, in allusion to this popular 
superstition of the East. 
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by many of the learned. After forty days search, 
all attempts to discover the venerable monuments 
of ancient pride were unavailing. Then Kaub re- 
called to mind another tradition, that the Paradise 
of Shedaud was made visible and accessible to 
mortals but on one day ina thousand years, being 
that which brought round the great anniversary 
of its founder’s death. Except at that precise 
time, thick darkness shrouded it, and power 
higher than human fenced it about. 

When he reported the result of his fruitless 
search to the ruler of Damascus, and stated what 
he believed to be the mysterious reason of this 
failure, the viceroy replied, ‘“ Yes, my brother, 
it is even so; and like the palaces and gardens 
and glories of Shedaud—even shadows and 
vanity—are my works and victories, and thy 
studies and knowledge, and all the inventions of 
human pride.” 

He spake truly and wisely; but alas! even the 
wisdom of man is but vanity. Seldom has the 
wise man wisdom enough to use his wisdom. 
He is a light to others whilst he walks in darkness 
himself. 

This man,* brave, wise, and politic, who could 





* Moawyah, the first of the Omniades Caliphs, is held in detes- 
tation by the Persians, as the enemy of Ally and the murderer of 
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thus clearly see and confess the emptiness of 
human hopes and pride, after a useful and vir- 
tuous youth, spent his age in toil, craft, and 
cruelty to gain the Caliphate. By foul arts he 
acquired power; by fouler arts, treachery and, 
murder, he increased it, until he ascended the 
pulpit of the Imaun and the throne of the Caliphs 
But he too died as one of the people; his race 
was cut off, and his works and victories are re- 
membered no more. 





his sacred race. With the Turks his memory is in better re- 
pute. He seems in fact to have been a very able and a very 


ambitious man. 
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RECOLLECTIONS 


OF 


THE SOUTH OF SPAIN. 





Tue National Ballads of Spain, entitled Ro- 
mances, are perhaps the most interesting part of 
the literature of that country, and not the least 
curious among them are those which pass under 
the name of Romances Moriscos, or Moriscan 
Romances. They are very ancient, having been 
mostly composed in the fourteenth century, 
but they bear no date or name of their authors. 
They relate the loves and chivalric deeds of the 
knights of Grenada, and were probably many of 
them written by the Moors themselves, who at 
that period lived intermingled with Christians in 
the villages which had submitted to the Castilian 
dominion. However this may be, it is certain 
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that the ancient songs in which Moslem hero- 
ism and Moslem beauty are celebrated, form 
an important part of the national literature 
of the most intolerant of all Christian countries. 
These poems are simple, spirited, and tender, and 
full of a sweet natural melody. But to enjoy 
them as you ought, you should hear them sung 
by a Spanish maiden under a Spanish sky. You 
should hear them, as I have done—though rarely 
I confess, for the people of Spain have almost 
forgotten them in their late revolution—you 
should hear them from the small windows of one 
of those casas morunas, as they are called, those 
solid dwellings built centuries ago by Moorish 
architects, the floors of which, having settled be- 
low the level of the surrounding earth, give 
proof of their antiquity. You should hear them 
from the lips of one of the girls of Andalusia, 
whose cheeks seem to glow with the warmth of 
even a hotter sky than that of Spain, whose 
delicate hands and prettily turned ankles might 
serve for those of Mahometan Houries, who 
speak their language with a sort of oriental ac- 
cent, and whose full black eyes seem to shoot 
forth revelations of the depth and mystery of 
eastern feeling. It is among the footsteps of 
Arabian beauty that you should listen to the last 
echoes of Arabian minstrelsy on the shores of 
Western Europe. 
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I remember that one afternoon I was returning 
from a solitary excursion along the skirts of the 
Sierra Morena. I had arrived nearly at the foot 
of the mountain, following a stream which found 
its way among rocks of the most capricious 
forms, leaping over their bases in a series of 
cascades, and wetting the lower branches of the 
thorn trees and wild olives that stooped over it. 
Finally it issued forth into the open meadows 
between two obelisks of rock, forming a kind of 
fantastic gateway that straitened the current 
and added to its swiftness. I had scarcely ceased 
to hear the dash of the water as I proceeded, 
when a clear rich voice, singing what I could 
distinguish to be one of the ancient songs of the 
country, fell upon my ear. The sound pro- 
ceeded from a dwelling at no great distance, built 
of dark coloured stone, united by that cement for 
which the Moors were so famous, and which has 
all the hardness and durability of the living rock. 
It was a high building, with small doors, and nar- 
row windows, whose depth showed the extraor- 
dinary thickness of the wall. At one of these 
jealous looking openings I could discern two 
youthful female faces, one of which I judged 
must belong to the singer. I stopped involunta- 
rily, listening to the music, and struck with the 
beauty of the scene before me, for passing 
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beautiful it was, in the rich reflection of the sun 
from the western heavens. The glow of the 
sky itself was scarcely less gorgeous than the 
aspect of the flowery ground and glittering 
stream beneath it. It was one of those charm- 
ing spots you so often meet with in the province 
of Andalusia—natural gardens, uncultivated, but 
overspread with a spontaneous luxuriance and 
beauty of vegetation, and teeming with plants, 
which in other soils and climates require the 
tendance of man. ‘The air was fragrant with a 
thousand trodden aromatic herbs, with fields of 
lavender, and with the brightest roses blushing 
in tufts all over the meadows, or breathing forth 
their sweetness from the secrecy of myrtle 
thickets and clumps of the fig tree and pome- 
granate. The sounds I had heard seemed worthy 
to mingle with this bright and perfumed atmos- 
phere, and to thrill the beautiful scenery around 
me. 

I was yet listening, when the strain suddenly 
ceased, and a good-looking Spaniard, with an 
olive complexion, clad in one of the short jackets 
of the country, came out to me and hospitably 
invited me to enter. I did so, and he presented 
me to his daughters, two pretty black-eyed Anda- 
lusian damsels, who placed before me the wines 
and fruits of the country. I took occasion to 
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thank the young ladies for the pleasure they had 
afforded me without intending it, and ventured 
to request a repetition of the air that had pleased 
me somuch. The younger daughter Conchita, 
for so her father called her, a prettier and fonder 
name than her baptismal appellation Concepcion, 
complied without any other apology or sign of 
reluctance than the slight blush that ran at first 
over her cheeks and forehead, and gave me in 
her best manner, the romance beginning with 


‘¢ Diamante falso y fingido, &c. 
Engastado en pedernal.’’ &c. 


The plaintive effect of the three first stanzas 
was skilfully contrasted by the singer with the 
sprightliness of the close, in which Radaun re- 
plies to the complaints of Fatima. 


** Cesad, hermosas estrellas ! 
Que es bien que no Iloreis mas ; 
Que si a mi me llameis piedra, 
En piedras haceis senal.’’ &e. 


I am not a novelist, and cannot give my readers 
from memory word for word, a song of several 
dozen lines, which I have heard but once. I 
desired, however, a copy of the words of the 
ballad, and Francisca the elder dictated them to 
me while I wrote them down with a pocket pen- 
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cil upon the back of a letter from my old friend 
Mr. Adam Adrian Viellecour. When I had done I 
read them over, and the young ladies smiled at the 
bad Castilian which had naturally enough found 
its way into the lines of the ballad, and good- 
naturedly corrected it. I thentook leave of my 
hospitable entertainer and his daughters, and 
was dismissed with abundance of Spanish cour- 
tesy. As it was late, they sent a servant to guide 
me to, my lodgings, which were distant about 
three miles, and which at that time of night, and 
in a country without roads, I should not have 
been able to find without such assistance. I have 
never since that time seen either Conchita or 
Francisca, but I have often met them in my 
dreams, and heard over again the plaintive strain 
of “ Diamante falso,’”’ with a distinctness that has 
sometimes awakened me from sleep. In the 
following lines I have attempted to transfuse 
somewhat of its spirit into English verse. 
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A MORISCAN ROMANCE. 





Fatse diamond set in flint! proud heart with haughty 


brow ! 

The wild beasts of the wilderness have softer hearts 
than thou: 

Thou art fickle as the sea, thou art wandering as the 
wind, 

And the restless ever mounting flame is not more hard 
to bind. 

If the tearsi shed were tongues, yet all too few 
would be, 

To tell of all the treachery that thou hast shown to 
me. 

Oh! I could chide thee sharply,—but every maiden 
knows, 

That she who chides her lover, forgives him ere he 
goes. 


F 
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Thou hast called me oft the flower of all Grenada’s 
maids, 

Thou hast said that by the side of me, the first and 
fairest fades ; 

And they thought thy heart was mine, and it seemed 
to every one, 

That what thou didst to win my love, from love of 
me was done. 

Alas! if they but knew thee, as mine it is to know, 

They well might see another mark to which thine 
arrows go ; 

But thou giv’st me little heed,—for I speak to one 
who knows, 

That she who chides her lover, forgives him ere he 
goes. 


It wearies me, mine enemy, that I must weep and 
bear, 

What fills thy heart with triumph, and fills my own 
with care. | 

Thou art leagued with those who hate me, and ah! 
thou know’st I feel, 

That cruel words as surely kill as blades of sharpest 
steel. 

*T was the doubt that thou wert false, that wrung my 
heart with pain ; 

But now I know thy perfidy, I shall be well again: 

I would proclaim thee as thou art,—but every maiden 
knows, 

That she who chides her lover, forgives him ere he 

goes. 
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Thus Fatima complained to the valiant Raduan, 

Where underneath the myrtles Alhambra’s fountains 
ran: 

The Moor was inly moved, and blameless as he was, 

He took her white hand in his own, and pleaded thus 
his cause : 

Oh lady ! dry those star-like eyes—their dimness does 
me wrong ; 

If my heart be made of flint, at least, twill keep thy 
image long: 

Thou hast uttered cruel words—but I grieve the less 
for those, 

Since she who chides her lover, fergives him ere he 
goes. 
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LITTLE OLD MAN OF COBLENTZ. 





‘“* There were three children sliding weat 
Upon a summer's day.’’—Old Song. 


Ir was a bitter cold morning in February; the 
ground was frozen as hard as marble, and the 
broad Rhine lay like a sheet of glass before the 
town of Coblentz; the air sparkled with moving 
particles of frost, and the furs and thickly-lined 
mantles, and the glowing faces of the hasty 
pedestrians, bore testimony to the sharp severity 
of a German winter. Hundreds of skaiters were 
darting with loud shouts and joyous explosions 
of laughter, along the low bank of the majestic 
river upon its western side, or gliding with swift 
and easy motion beneath the impending towers 
of Ehrenbreitstein on the other. A troop of 
frolicsome boys were merrily pursuing each other 
around the long projecting wharf, called the 
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Little Quay, and amusing themselves at inter- 
vals with scaling small pieces of stone over the 
thin crust of black ice that had already formed 
upon the surface of the river at the end of the 
quay, from whence many wagon loads of solid 
ice had only that morning been removed, to fill 
the vast ice-houses of the Herr Graffe, the 
rich Intendant, at the top of the Sprandenberg- 
street. 

While the clamorous urchins were at the 
very height of their mirth, their attention was 
suddenly arrested, and their jollity interrupted 
by the appearance of a little old man; beyond 
all question the most singular looking little old 
man that had ever exhibited himself in the streets 
of Coblentz. He was not more than five feet in 
height, and even of that diminutive stature he 
lost four good inches by a most preposterous 
stoop in his shoulders; his long thin hair, white 
as the snow around him, streamed from under a 
broad-brimmed hat of plaited straw; his nose 
was long and sharp, and blue with the cold ; his 
beard gray and neglected; his cheeks wrinkled, 
and pale, and hollow; no cheering pipe adorned 
and comforted his sunken mouth, but from 
a button-hole there hung a real Meershaum, 
of surpassing beauty, with a cover of fine 


wrought gold, and a mouth-piece of the purest 
F * 
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amber. It was a wonder that the forlorn, half- 
starved, frozen-looking possessor of so magnifi- 
cent an instrument should go so bare; for with 
the money that any burgher in the town would 
willingly have given for that pipe, the odd-look- 
ing little owner might have clothed himself from 
head to foot inthe warmest and most comfortable 
garments; and furnished himself besides—with a 
first-rate cap of fine blue cloth with silken tassels, 
instead of the cheerless miserable straw hat 
which he wore, and which certainly could have 
kept his queer-shaped head but little warmer 
than it would have been with nothing but its own 
white hair to cover it. As it was, the little old 
man’s integuments were the most scanty in quan- 
tity, and the most inappropriate in quality, that 
a German could have selected for a winter’s day. 
His jacket was of blue cotton; his waistcoat 
red; and his small-clothes of the thinnest and 
greenest fustian that ever came from the looms 
of Nordlingen. But this was not all: the but- 
tons at the knees were gone, and the loose ends 
flapped about his naked legs as he walked. 
Stockings he had none; except, indeed, a por- 
tion of the foot of one, of thick gray woollen, 
which hung by a piece of brown twine from the 
button opposite his goodly pipe—perhaps the old 
man used it as a pouch for his tobacco. To 
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complete the incongruous equipment of the sus- 
picious and singular looking stranger (for he was 
a stranger,) his feet were protected from the cold 
earth by a pair of enormous hob-nailed shoes, 
with shining silver buckles of magnificent dimen- 
sions. 

But as yet we have said nothing of the most 
remarkable feature in the appearance of the little 
old man—his eyes. Such eyes were as yet 
strangers to the simple-minded Germans, who 
dwelt and smoked in Coblentz. They were not 
very large, nor very small; not very dark nor 
yet very bright; but they were a pair of the 
most villanous little red eyes that had ever 
peered from under a straw hat; and the long, 
shaggy, white eye-brows that overshadowed 
them, were exactly such eyebrows as ought to 
overshadow such a pair of eyes. Altogether 
they were very singular and unaccountable eyes, 
and contributed not a little to the general singu- 
larity of the odd-looking little old man’s appear- 
ance. 

As this strange figure approached with slow 
and devious steps, the children gazed upon him 
with ill-suppressed wonder; some were afraid 
of him, and felt disposed to run away, while a 
few of the bolder and more mischievous spirits 
began tospeculate upon the probable expediency 
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of a little lark with the odd-looking little old 
man; he was such an admirable subject for their 
roguish pranks! But as he drew nigher, these 
rising suggestions died away, and even Herman 
Kansdorff, the oldest and boldest of the band, 
felt strongly inclined to suspect that they had 
better not meddle, at least in the way of mis- 
chief, with the little old man with the sharp red 
eyes. And yet the stranger did not manifest 
any evil disposition towards the urchins, into the 
midst of whom he had now advanced; on the 
contrary he smiled upon them as graciously as 
such a looking man could smile, and even 
addressed them with courteous salutations, and 
in one of the most bewitching voices in the world ; 
it was as sweet as honey, and as soft and gentle 
as a young mother’s to her babe. More than 
half the suspicions of the wondering idlers were 
dispelled before their visitant had uttered a 
dozen words; and in ten minutes, the little old 
man was deep in a grand game of romps with 
the shouting children. 

It was wonderful to see the old man run—not 
one of the troop could catch him; but still more 
wonderful to see him jump—to vault over the 
head of the tallest of his delighted little play- 
mates was nothing to him; never had an old man 
of five feet high, been seen te bound from the 
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earth wita such agility, or to such an amazing 
altitude. 

Not less astonishing and still more delightful 
was the profound and intimate acquaintance 
which the little old man displayed with all the 
most approved games which his companions 
could suggest; and it was not long before he 
too, became in his turn, the proposer of new and 
admirable sports, which even the most deeply 
skilled among them had never before heard of. 
He taught them the Leap Frog of England, and 
the Pharamond of France—the Obervendte of 
Holland, and the Kiitxinghkoble of Russia; and 
mightily were the little rogues delighted there- 
with. 

At length the little old man proposed that they 
should go down upon the ice at the end of the 
quay to play at Hurleigh, which he pronounced 
to be the most charming amusement in the world, 
and offered to teach them thoroughly in a few 
minutes; but the children were afraid to venture 
upon the thin crust, and entreated their guest to 
remain contented upon the firm earth, where, as 
they very innocently assured him, there was no 
danger of their breaking in. The old man 
laughed at their fears, declaring, upon his honor, 
that the ice was perfectly strong and thick, and 
with his sweetest and most insinuating voice, 
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besought them to banish all fear and follow 
him. 

But the urchins were experienced in the ways 
of ice, and absolutely refused to comply with his 
courteous invitations; so that at last the old 
man, to convince them of the truth of his asser- 
tions, and the groundlessness of their fears, ran 
to the end of the quay and jumped down upon 
the ice. ‘The boys crowded together to the spot 
from which he had leaped, expecting of course 
to see him sinking over head and ears in the cold 
deep water, but to their infinite astonishment 
and wonder, there the old man stood in perfect 
safety, with his little red eyes gleaming from 
under the shade of his broad-brimmed hat, and 
still inviting them to descend with his irresistible 
voice, and the most enticing gestures. The thin 
ice had not even cracked beneath his weight. 
This was convincing ; and several of the urchins, 
now relieved of all fear, were on the point of 
clambering down from their place of safety to 
join their comical and good-natured little old 
friend, when their intentions were suddenly sus- 
pended by the sound of a loud voice, calling to 
them to forbear—not to descend, as they valued 
their precious lives. Wondering they turned, 
and saw a tall and well-dressed youth, with some- 
thing foreign and outlandish in his appearance, 
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running hastily towards them. As he approached 
the brink, he shook his clenched fist and scowled 
at the little old man, but was too much exhausted 
by the speed at which he had advanced, tospeak. 
At the first sight of the new comer, the old man 
seemed to be somewhat embarrassed and alarm- 
ed; but he soon recovered his self-possession, 
and fixing his villanous eyes upon the youthful 
stranger, addressed him in his most gentle and 
insinuating tones, begging to know why he had 
thus needlessly disturbed his little play-fellows. 
The stranger looked long and earnestly upon the 
old man, and then addressed him in a language 
which the young Germans did not in the least 
understand; as well they might not, innocent 
rogues, for such an unheard-of language had sure- 
ly never before been spoken in Coblentz. The old 
man with the red eyes started, but said nothing; 
again the stranger spoke to him, with vehement 
and earnest language and action, but the old man 
only shook his head and gazed upon the speaker 
with the most provoking coolness and obstinacy, 
but not a word of answer. Instead of speaking, 
he advanced towards the quay, and seemed 
about to clamber to the top, but the moment 
that he came within reach, the stranger stooping 
forward, grasped the old-fashioned collar of the 
odd-looking little old man’s odd-looking blue 
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jacket, lifted him up like a bundle of rags, and 
set him upon his feet, at the top of the quay by 
his side. No one would have imagined the youth 
to be so strong, or the little old man so very 
light. Cruel was the shaking that the young 
stranger gave the little old man with the red 
eyes; and great was the wonder of the boys of 
Cobientz to see their funny little friend so un- 
ceremoniously handled. But do what he might, 
the stranger could not shake another syllable 
out of the old man; and at last, his wrath ap- 
pearing to grow more and more violent, he began 
to drag the poor old man along the ground, de- 
claring, in tolerably good German, his resolu- 
tion to take him before the Burgomasters at the 
Rasphaus. 

The boys followed of course ; and as there were 
in Cobleutz in those days, multitudes of people 
who liked better to attend to the affairs of others 
than to their own, precisely as there are in most 
other places, it obviously followed, that by the 
time the procession had reached the Rasphaus, 
with the two strangers at its head, the crowd 
had become enormous. 

The Burgomasters were already in session, so 
there was no time lost in sending for them; all 
they had to do—was to lay aside their pipes, as 
they always did when matters of importance 
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came before them, take off their night-caps, 
and attend to the story of the young stranger. 
At first they looked at the little old man with 
some degree of curiosity, and they even felt dis- 
posed to pity the poor old wretch so thinly 
clothed in such a biting day. But when they 
beheld his resplendent pipe, they wondered 
mightily, and every one (there were five of them) 
said within himself—* Mein heimmel! I wish I had 
that pipe!” and then they wondered as others 
wondered before, why the little old man did not 
sell his pipe, and buy more fitting garments with 
the money. But more than ever they wondered 
whenthe stranger accused the little old man of the 
most diabolical atrocities ; of sorcery, and sacri- 
lege, and murder. He declared that the old man 
was little betterthan a malicious witch; that he did 
not weigh half a dozen pounds, pipe, hob-nailed 
shoes and all; and openly asserted that the vil- 
lain made it his business to go about enticing 
children to destruction by his diabolical con- 
trivances. For confirmation the young stranger 
related the proceedings of the accused towards 
the boys present, and called upon them to vouch 
for the truth of his story, which they did, like 
good children. To all this, the little old man 
answered not a word, but only glared with his 
sharp red eyes at his accuser, and grinned in the 
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faces of the Burgomasters. The stranger grew 
more and more violent in his denunciations ; he 
seemed to be provoked beyond all endurance by 
the cool impudence of the necromancer, as he 
called him; and dropped astounding hints of 
having often before seen him in foreign lands, 
and of his mission to pursue him, and defeat his 
schemes and wicked contrivances, over all parts 
of the earth. 

At this moment the little old man sprung up at 
least ten feet from the floor, burst into a most 
appalling and intolerable shriek of unearthly 
laughter, that resounded like sharp thunder 
through the Council Chamber of the Rasphaus, 
and almost made the horrified Burgomasters to 
expire with dismay and terror, and then fell back 
like a dead man upon the floor. His accuser 
started forward, and proposed to the Burgomas- 
ters to take advantage of the opportunity thus 
afforded them, to put it out of the varlet’s power 
to do any more mischief by his singular want of 
gravity; his plan was admirably simple: it was 
only to fix aniron collar tight around the old man’s 
neck, and screw it fast with long screws to his 
flesh ; then, he said, nothing could be more easy 
than to fasten heavy weights to the collar, and 
thus effectually prevent him from jumping upon 
ice no thicker than brown paper, without sinking. 
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The Burgomasters were in a terrible quandary ; 
they could not comprehend either the old man or 
the young stranger, and so they sat staring at 
the incomprehensible strangers, and at each 
other, with their eyes and their mouths wide 
open, but without uttermg a word. The accuser 
waited a moment for their determination, and 
then proceeded to take hold once more of the 
collar of the odd-looking little old man’s thin blue 
jacket, and lifted him up into the light ; but he let 
him fall again in a great hurry; and the Burgo- 
masters were more confounded than ever. 

The little old man was gone; at least all the 
flesh and the skin, and the long streaming white 
hair, and the villanous little red eyes were gone, 
and nothing was left but a dry and rattling skel- 
eton, and the scanty and insufficient garments, 
and the pouch, and the superb Meershaum pipe. 
Here was a predicament; and what to do in it; 
the Burgomasters were at their wits’ end to 
imagine. At length however, when they had in 
some measure recovered from their consterna- 
tion, one of their number suggested, but with a 
trembling voice, the expediency of getting rid, in 
some way or other, of the skeleton; and pro- 
posed (and here his voice sunk to a fearful whis- 
per), that it should be hung in chains at the top 
of the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, as a terror to 
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all magicians. But the young stranger was not 
to be made a fool of, even by a dead man, and 
entreated that the bones of the sorcerer might 
be given into his charge. The Burgomasters 
wondered, and consented. So the young man 
caused a strong coffin to be made of rough boards, 
and shut up the skeleton of the necromancer, 
pipe, garments, and all within it, and conveyed 
the coffin to a strong dungeon beneath the Rasp- 
haus, wherein it was deposited, and the door 
locked, and barred, and bolted; and the stranger 
took upon himself to watch by the door, night 
and day, for ninety days. Why he did this he 
would not reveal, but he rejoiced mightily in the 
discomfiture of the little old man, whom he called 
his worst enemy, and said that his task was 
now drawing to a close; and he did watch for 
twenty days and nights; and then he fell sick 
and grew so weak, that he was able to watch 
no longer, so that his charge was confided to 
another, with strict injunctions, and even entrea- 
ties, to be vigilant, and not leave the door of the 
dungeon for a moment. 

The new watchman was a bold and a fearless 
fellow, and he watched with great patience: for 
seventeen days; but in the afternoon of the 
eighteenth day his curiosity prevailed, and he 
opened the door of the dungeon to see what had 
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become of the skeleton. Perhaps he expected 
to find the old socerer alive and sitting upon his 
coffin, smoking the beautiful Meershaum. But 
there was no change: the coffin was still there, 
and the dungeon as silent as the grave. Then the 
new watchman grew careless and confident, and 
withal his very heart yearned within him, to 
handle the magnificent pipe that was lying use- 
less in the coarse chest. And unhappily, in the 
evening the young man yielded, and opened the 
coffin, took out the pipe, and went from the door 
of the dungeon to light his tobacco, rejoicing in 
the thoughts of the grand smoke that he was to 
have. But alas for the heedlessness of man! 
The watchman forgot, in his joy at the posses- 
sion of the Meershaum, to fasten the door after 
him; and the Burgomasters, who were at that 
moment assembled by the bedside of the incom- 
prehensible sick stranger, were once more hor- 
rified at hearing that appalling and intolerable 
shriek of unearthly laughter, which they had 
but once before heard, but never could forget, 
seeming to rise from the bowels of the earth, 
and go soaring over the Rasphaus. The young 
man started up from his bed, and rushed, in spite 
of his weakness, to the dungeon. The Burgo- 
masters stared at each other and trembled; and 
the young stranger cried out, as he returned 
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from the vault with hasty steps, and distraction 
in his look and accents—‘“ The fiend has escaped, 
the fiend has escaped, and my task is yet unac- 
complished !”’ 

The bones of the little old man with the red 
eyes were gone from the dungeon, and no trace 
of him remained except the magnificent Meer- 
shaum. 





Such was the tale that was related to me, 
Francis Herbert, by mine host of the Seven 
Crowns, at Bonn upon the Rhine, one cold and 
stormy night, in the month of March, 18—, but 
I need not specify particularly the precise year in 
which my restless disposition led me once more 
and for the last time, to wander along the fruitful 
banks of that glorious river. It is enough to say, 
that the night was cold, and dark, and rainy; the 
fire burned brightly and cheerily in the little 
back parlour which mine host made it a point of 
conscience to keep in order for my especial use ; 
for at that time I was his frequent visitor. -Not 
a star was to be seen in the dark and lowering 
heavens; but little did I care for the absence of 
the celestial luminaries while the choice old 
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Rudesheimer, from my honest landlord’s private 
binn, glowed so warmly in the tall antique glasses, 
which alone remained his, of all the goodly fur- 
niture that had adorned the mansion of his re- 
nowned progenitor, the chief Syndic of Namur. 
I am a temperate man, although I hold it to be 
a point of sound ethics, always to conform to the 
customs of the country, and to do homage to the 
presiding social genius of the place; as upon the 
same principle that I drank sherbet with a Per- 
sian relish in Persia, on the Rhine I did due 
honour to the Rhenish Bacchus; and therefore 
when the story of the Syndic’s grandson termi- 
nated with our fifth bottle, I gave the accustomed 
signal to my juvenile attendant Simon, who 
thought it not derogatory to his honorable ances- 
try to pay to me, his father’s frequent and most 
honored guest, those cares which other travellers 
received only at the hands of Elsbet, the lame 
domestic of all work at the Seven Crowns. 

I retired to my chamber, but not to rest. The 
wild and fantastic legend of mine host possessed 
my mind, and banished sleep from my eyelids. 
At length, so strongly had the old man of 
Coblentz, with his mysterious pursuer, wrought 
upon my excited imagination (to say nothing of 
the wine that I had swallowed) that I resolved 
upon the morrow to journey to the spot whereon 
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these marvels had occurred. It was but twenty 
leagues to Coblentz, and the diligence would 
pass at daybreak. Orders to that effect were 
on the moment given to my trusty Simon; and 
then I slept—and dreamed. Most wild, and well 
worthy of record were my dreams; but them, 
and the influence which they had upon my future 
wanderings, I reserve for another time. Enough 
be it to say, that with the dawn I departed from 
Born, and, late in the afternoon, was comfortably 
established at the Silver Lion, beyond all com- 
parison (and this I advise my travelling readers 
sedulously to remember) the best and cheapest 
inn at Coblentz. My curiosity was strong, but 
appetite was stronger; and therefore I deferred 
propounding the questions wherewith my head 
was stored, until after dinner. Then, over a 
bottle of the Sieur Hagendorff’s best Asman- 
shausen, was my thirsty soul regaled with much 
partieular information concerning the light sor- 
cerer and his deeds; from the very fountain head 
too, for the Sieur Hagendorff was uncle as well 
as master to that individual Simon Kansdorff, 
whom mine host of the Seven Crowns had com- 
memorated as the boldest of the little troop who 
had so nearly fallen victims to the infernal ma- 
chinations of the little old man with the red 
eyes, whose frame was so miraculously light, and 
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whose sins were so atrociously heavy. Thesecond 
edition of the tale, however, for a wonder, varied 
but little from the first; and the only additional 
fact of any moment, was, that on the very mor- 
row a grave question was to be decided at the 
Rasphaus, arising out of the marvellous events 
whereof we were discoursing. 

The matter in dispute was touching the owner- 
ship of that identical and glorious Meershaum 
which had once adorned the diminutive person 
of the sorcerer, and which was now claimed by 
the Burgomasters, by virtue of a donation from 
the unknown accuser. He had disappearea; 
but at the door of the Council Hall was found a 
paper, supposed to have been written by him in 
the last moments of his abiding at Coblentz, 
which bequeathed the pipe unto the Burgomasters 
of the town, and their successors for ever. But the 
careless watchman relied upon those nine points 
of the law, which, by immemorial custom, were de- 
cidedly in his favour,and with the most audacious 
pertinacity refused to surrender his envied prize. 
The next morning, as mine host informed me, 
the contumacious possessor was to be brought 
before his antagonists, who being both claimants 
and judges, there could be no great doubt as 
to the result. 

My tale draws to its conclusion. Upon the 
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morrow, as the great clock in the Sprandenberg 
church struck ten, I entered the Council Cham- 
ber of the Rasphaus of Coblentz. The Burgo- 
masters were already assembled; as were also 
at least one half of the population of Coblentz. 
In the centre of the chamber stood the recusant, 
and with a firm and resolute grasp he held the 
disputed Meershaum. But,Shade of my revered 
Progenitor! what was my astonishment at be- 
holding in the contested prize, that very pipe, 
which, as a last best gift, thou didst bestow on 
me, thy namesake, as yet unborn! That very 
pipe of real Meershaum, with its cover of fine 
' wrought gold, and mouth-piece of the purest 
amber, which thou didst receive in grateful ac- 
knowledgment from the great Dutch merchant 
of Rotterdam, whose life thou didst preserve, 
when he was on the point of being choked with 
one of hisownnutmegs! I advanced before the 
Burgomasters and claimed my property. My 
feelings were wrought up to such a height that 
I had not even time to wonder how my invaluable 
pipe had thus wandered from my long deserted 
domicile on the banks of the lovely Mohawk, 
to be restored to me on those of the majestic 
Rhine. I demanded justice, and the restitution 
of my Meershaum, and the Burgomasters stared 
more than ever. I advanced for proof of my 
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rights, the initials of my renowned ancestor and 
namesake Jf, {§. carved in antique characters 
upon the golden cover of my pipe, but the Bur- 
gomasters shook their heads, and inquired of me 
if I had not heard how the Meershaum was 
brought to the town of Coblentz. I assured 
them that they, and the obstinate watchman, and 
the people, all had been dreaming; and—but I 
need not detail the arguments by which I pre- 
vailed upon the possessor of my precious heir- 
loom, to give it up into my hands—nor the wrath 
of the disappointed Burgomasters. My triumph 
was complete. 

In the course of years, I returned to my plea- 
sant dwelling on the banks of the clear Mohawk. 
I never told the wild and incredible story con- 
nected with my recovered Meershaum: for I am 
sensitive upon the subject of my character for 
veracity; and in fact I had myself begun to look 
upon it only as a dream;—I am much given to 
dreaming ;—and the doubts and strange misgiv- 
ings which used to haunt me when I thought upon 
Coblentz, and the miraculous events which had 
happened there, ceased to perplex my mind. [I 
was comfortable in the conviction that it was but 
a dream. 

A few months after my return, I had occasion 
to open one of the drawers of my old ebony 
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cabinet, which had been locked for many years: 
at its very bottom I found my pipe—the gift of 
my dead ancestor; the fac-simile of that which I 
had so long smoked, and which was so intimately 
connected with the unheard-of story of the little 
old man of Coblentz; and my doubts and mis- 
givings were more frequent, and more perplexing 
than ever. I could hope that the whole story 
was a vision, but for that superfluous and unac- 
countable duplicate Meershaum. 
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TO THE PAST. 


Txov unrelenting Past ! 

Strong are the barriers round thy dark domain ; 
And fetters sure and fast, 

Hold all that enter thy unbreathing reign. 


Far in thy realm withdrawn, 

Old empires sit in sullenness and gloom, 
And glorious ages gone, 

Lie deep within the shadow of thy womb. 


Childhood, with all its mirth, 
Youth, Manhood, Age that draws us towards the 
ground— 
And last—man’s Life on earth 
Glide to thy dim dominions, and are bound. 


Thou hast my better years : 

Thou hast my early friends—the good—the kind— 
Yielded to thee with tears— 

The venerable form—the exalted mind. 
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My spirit yearns to bring 

| The lost ones back—yearns with desire intense ; 
And struggles hard to wring 

| Thy bolts apart, and pluck thy captives thence. 


In vain—thy gates deny 

All passage save to those who hence depart : 
Nor to the streaming eye 

Thou giv’st them back—nor to the broken heart. 








| In thy abysses hide 

Beauty and excellence unknown—to thee 
Earth’s wonder and her pride 

Are gathered, as the waters to the sea. 





Labours of good to man, 
Unpublished charity, unbroken faith— 
Love, that midst grief began, 
And grew with years, and faltered not in death. 





Full many a mighty name 

| Lurks in thy depths, unuttered, unrevered : 
With thee are silent fame, 

Forgotten arts, and wisdom disappeared. 


Thine for a space are they ;— 

Yet shalt thou yield thy treasures up at last. 
Thy gates shall yet give way, 

Thy chains shall fall, inexorable Past ! 
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All that of good and fair 

Has passed into thy womb from earliest time, 
Shall then come forth, to wear 

The glory and the beauty of its prime. 


They have not perished—no! 

Kind words, remembered voices once so sweet, 
Smiles radiant long ago, 

And features, the great soul’s apparent seat. 


All shall come back—each tie 

Of pure affection shall be knit again ; 
Alone shall Evil die, 

And Sorrow dwell a prisoner in thy reign. 


And then shall I behold, 

Him by whose kind paternal side I sprung, 
And her who still and cold 

Fills the next grave—the beautiful and young. 











STANZAS. 


Upon the mountain’s distant head, 
| With trackless snows for ever white, 
| Where all is still and cold and dead, 


i Late shines the day’s departing light. 


| But, far below those icy rocks, 

| The vales in summer bloom arrayed— 
| Woods full of birds, and fields of flocks, 
) 
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Are dim with mist and dark with shade. 


| ’Tis thus, from warm and kindly hearts, 
And eyes where generous meanings burn, 
Earliest the light of life departs, 

But lingers with the cold and stern. 
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SCENES AT WASHINGTON. 





‘“* Black spirits and white, 
Blue spirits and gray, 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
Ye that mingle may.’’—Macbeth. 


THE company,the politics, and the fashions, at 
Washington, were just as miscellaneous and 
queer in the winter of 18—, as they were last 
winter, or the winter preceding, and as they will 
be next winter. As usual, a certain portion of 
the most select boarding-houses were occupied 
with messes of members of congress, and by 
genteel families, or those that wished to be 
thought so; while others, of a less privileged 
order, were more liberally open for the accom- 
modation of whoever might apply; including 
those who had been unable to make an arrange- 
ment of a more aristocratic character. Over 
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the administration of one of the latter description 
presided Mrs. Charity Cricket, a notable lady from 
the eastward, whose deportment was marked by 
a dignity, discretion, and delicacy, appropriate to 
her high functions. At the time my narrative 
commences, in the month of December, her folks, 
as she called them, were few. There was the 
Honourable Mr. Spratt, from one of the Middle 
States, a sober and prudent middle-aged gentle- 
man, and a bachelor. Having being elected to 
Congress for no political reason, but on some 
local question, he was “ on the fence ;” where, 
like a wise man, he determined to sit, until he had 
made up his mind on which side it would be most 
pleasant and profitable for him to get off. He 
avoided, on this account, a daily juxtaposition 
with any partisan mess; and had a dread of the 
ceremonious attentions and little politenesses, 
which he feared would be exacted in some houses 
of style ; as well as of the formidable hospitalities 
and heavy bills, equally necessary at others. He 
therefo-> selected the modest mansion of Mrs. 
Cricket, where he enjoyed certain personal com- 
forts, for which he had a particular regard, at no 
other expense than that of occasionally franking 
letters for the family. He had a large triangular 
room, such as no other city in the world, but 
Washington, can boast of; having three win- 
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dows, one east and two west, where he placed 
his hyacinth roots, wrapped in cotton and planted 
in green bottles, and enjoyed the benefit of the 
prospect ; looking out, on one side, upon a noble 
street without any houses, and on the other, upon 
a showy Bank, without any money. Mr. Spratt 
had but a narrow revenue, which he yet contrived 
to make large enough for his expenses, not by 
stretching his income, but by straitening his 
disbursements. He hated noise, and was fond 
of quiet andregularity. I may add, that he had 
taught Virgil and Blair’s Lectures in his youth; 
and by reading reviews and pamphlets, had kept 
up a current acquaintance with the second-hand 
literature of the day. Besides all this, he was 
an honest, kind-hearted man, who was generally 
allowed to improve upon acquaintance. I hope 
my readers will be of the same opinion. 

There was also boarding at Mrs. Cricket’s, a 
Mr. Belah Briggs, who came to Washington to 
have Baltimore made a port of entry, its river 
cleared out, the falls taken away, and piers erect- 
ed at the mouth. He was a red-haired, bustling 
man, who always had, or seemed to have, busi- 
ness on hand. And there was an old gentleman 
named Timothy Jenks, who was advocating a 
claim on Congress for the Mohegan Canal Com- 
pany, which he insisted was a good one; and 
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none could gainsay it, as he had asserted the 
same thing for twenty years, and was likely to 
do so for the rest of his life. I must not forget 
Monsieur Angelo Falconet, a French stonecutter, 
who had been or wished to be employed in em- 
bellishing the Capitol with more freestone Pil- 
grims, Penns, and Pocahontases. Last, and most 
picturesque, though the most taciturn of the 
family, was Warren Hancock Halfmoon, a young 
gentleman of pale complexion, thin frizzly sandy 
hair, and staid and sad demeanour, who seemed 
to have no special business of any kind, but was 
waiting, as he said, for letters from his friends. 
His silence and unobtrusiveness pleased Mr. 
Spratt, who, as he gave him no trouble, and 
never interrupted his conversation, thought him 
rather a well informed and well behaved young 
man. 

Mr. Spratt had spent a few weeks very com- 
fortably, just according to his tastes and habits, 
at this lodging-house, when, on returning from 
the Capitol one day in December, he was met in 
the passage of her house by Mrs. Cricket, who 
wore an air of special importance and evident 
satisfaction. Her ruffles bristled up in a peculiar 
manner, and her countenance glowed with tid- 
ings she yet seemed to have a little hesitation in 
unfolding. 
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“Mr. Spratt,” she said, “you will not be 
obliged to stay in your room so much in the 
evenings any more. We shall have music and 
society, Sir. [shall introduce you presently to 
two new comers, a lady and her niece, from 
England,—Miss Violet Lily and Miss Phebe 
Black; and I advise you to take care of your 
heart, Mr. Spratt. Iknew you would be gallant 
enough to give up your room at once, but have 
no idea of discommoding you. I have given 
them mine, in the third story, for the present. 
They really are most elegant and interesting 
people. I have been obliged to take the sofa, 
and arm chair, and the looking-glass, and carpet, 
and a few other things out of your room, which 
I knew you would not miss. I have put all your 
clothes neatly into the big trunk.” 

‘“ Humph!” said Mr. Spratt. 

“ Why yes,” said the lady, “I knew you'd 
have no objection; and if you really had as 
lief go up in the third story, I guess you would 
find it as comfortable. But don’t let your polite- 
ness induce you to. make any sacrifice, Mr. 
Spratt.” 

Mr. Spratt made no reply, but walked up to his 
dismantled chamber with rather a dogged air. 
His reverie there was not of the most amiable 
character. “This Miss Violet Lily,” thought 
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he, “is some pale-faced, languishing, sentimen- 
tal, forte-piano thrumming, fantastical, fashion- 
able chit, who will faint at the smell of roast 
meat, and spoil one’s dinner with her airs. And 
she’ll have the house run down with old beaux 
and young dandies, talking all manner of stuff, 
and making a racket all night, and stumbling 
up stairs from parties, waking the whole house. 
But I suppose I must make myself spruce and 
make the best of it to-day. Where the devil is 
my looking-glass! Women don’t shave; what 
do they want with looking-glasses ?”’ i 
Meditating, probably, in some such strain, he 
descended grumbling to the sitting parlour. On 
entering it, he found a lady reclining, with all the 
grace she could, upon asofa.; witha little French 
gilt volume in one hand, and a pencil in the 
other, with which she seemed to be marking 
such passages as struck her attention. She 
rolled a pair of large gray eyes askance at 
Spratt; who, seeing a strapping, able-bodied 
woman, with a well fed person, and red cheeks, 
and weighing some two hundred, or “ by'r lady,” 
as Falstaff says, some two hundred and fifty 
weight, took it for granted it was Miss Phebe 
Black, and, making a slight reverence, sat down 
and took up a newspaper. Certain casual glances 
did not lead him to regard the lady with increased 
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admiration. She wore a turban, with a very 
complicated fold, and set somewhat awry, with a 
huge artificial rose stuck in front of it. Her 
nose was beaked, large, and prominent; her 
mouth spacious; and her chin double. Her hair, 
which was her own in some sense or other, was 
displayed in large flaxen curls before, and was a 
crop behind. Mr. Spratt thought that the upper 
part of her portly bust was a little too ostenta- 
tiously exposed; and that her masculine red 
arms did not appear to much advantage through 
their gauze integuments, which were confined 
at the wrists with monstrous bracelets, set with 
imitation cornelian cameos of a fat Brutus and a 
lean Cassius. Her girdle was fastened in front 
with a massive shining clasp of Berlin ware, on 
which was the ill-favoured effigy of Oliver 
Cromwell. All over her bust hung a variety of 
chains, attached to watches, quizzing glasses, 
and other paraphernalia. Her full person was 
invested in white, so as to lose none of the effect 
produced on the beholder by its ample dimen- 


‘sions. 


While Mr. Spratt was going through the de- 
tail of this examination of herself and her ac- 
coutrements, this goodly lady suddenly rose from 
her recumbent attitude, and exclaimed, in no 
small voice, and ina manner highly empassioned— 
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‘* Divine Voltaire! how powerful is thy verse to 
excite the kindred passions !” 


‘*¢ Quand on vit dans Paris la faim pale et cruelle, 
Montrant déja la mort, qui marchait aprés elle, 
Alors on endentit des hurlements affreux !”’ 


Here, breaking off her recitation, and turning 
suddenly to Spratt, she exclaimed—* Pray, sir, 
can you tell me what is the dinner hour here ?” 

“Four o’clock, Ma’am ;” said Spratt, who was 
hungry himself, besides being astonished and 
vexed; “ but at this rate, I suppose we sha’nt get 
it till night.” 

“ Not till night!” cried the lady. 


‘Gallop apace, ye fiery-footed steeds 
Towards Phebus’ mansion ; such a waggoner 
As Phaéton, would whip ye to the west, 

And bring in cloudy night immediately.”’ 


* Pray, sir,” added she, with an air of deep in- 
terest and emotion, “ are your famous Potomac 
canvass-back ducks now in season ?” 

‘Why, canvass backs a’nt over plenty in this 
house ma’am.” 

The fair creature sighed, or rather groaned, 
and rolling up her eyes sentimentally, said, “I 
shall not then find here what this divine Voltaire 
calls 
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* Tes vins les plus parfaits, les mets les plus vantés.”’ 


“But what of that? I am now in the chosen 
abode of liberty, freedom, and the rights of 
man.” 

At this moment Mrs. Cricket entered, accom- 
panying a neat and modest looking young wo- 
man, not remarkable either for beauty or plain- 
ness, and said,“ Ah, Mr. Spratt, let me introduce 
you to Miss Violet Lily.” Spratt rose and made 
a bow at the companion of the hostess; but the. 
big lady on the sofa, exclaiming “ Spratt! Spratt!” 
rushed forward fairly into his arms, and throw- 
ing her own round his neck, said, “ Oh enlight- 
ened man! whose speech on repealing the laws 
relating to marriages, and facilitating divorces, 
in the District of Columbia, I read in the Intel- 
ligencer this morning. Accept the homage ofa 
grateful maiden’s thanks !” 

Spratt, blushing, confounded, and having lost 
his scratch in this warm salutation, withdrew 
from the encounter as well as he was able. The 
younger lady, who seemed shocked and scanda- 
lized, exclaimed, “ Oh Aunt Violet! how can 
you do so !” on which the other, turning abruptly 
from Spratt, said, in angry tone, “Miss Black, 
how often have I told you not to call me aunt? 
You know I am only your mother’s younger sis- 
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ter. Have I not frequently directed you to call 
me ma belle Wiolette, or ma chére, or ma cara 
Wiolettina. And what do you know about the 
ecstatic proprieties of the first salutation between 
people of expanded views and liberal genius? 
Did I not see Lady Morgan embrace Benjamin 
Constant, at their first interview in the café des 
milles colonnes. I seen it myself. And did’nt 
Aspasia do so to Cicero, after his speech in the 
trial of Cataline? And did’nt Madame de Stael 
throw her arms round Sir Isaac Newton’s vener- 
able neck,and kiss him: it was Sir Isaac or else Sir 
Joseph Banks, I forget which. Excuse tiie pre- 
judices of a contracted education, O enlightened 
and eloquent Spratt !” 

Spratt by this time had adjusted his wig, cra- 
vat, and ruffles, and was meditating his escape 
from this “ crazy fat fool of a woman,” as he in- 
ternally called her. But he was defeated in his 
manceuvres. Miss Violet, hearing it announced 
that dinner was actually ready, seized him by 
the arm and dragged him with her, insisting on 
his sitting next to her at table. The company pre- 
sent had too much serious business to attend to, to 
enter into much conversation. They were, besides, 
under constraint, from the arrival of the two 
ladies, one of whom was so portentously dazzling 
in her personal appearance. Miss Violet, how- 
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ever, had the faculty of losing no time at dinner, 
and of conversing, or rather soliloquising all the 
while. Having given the board a rapid and scru- 
tinizing survey, with that decisive coup dil 
which marks genius alike on the field and at 
table, she made an ample and solid selection of 
provisions, pulled up Brutus and Cassius a little 
way, and eased Oliver Cromwell well out, to faci- 
litate her proceedings; and then worked her knife 
and fork with the regularity, celerity,and power 
of one of Stevens’s steam engines ; talking all 
the time at poor Spratt, about parliamentary 
eloquence, the rights of man and the wrongs of 
women, Catholic emameipation, the Missouri 
question, Symmes’s theory, and Greece. At 
length a cover was placed before Spratt, which 
was welcomed by the joyous exclamation from 
Mr. Belah Briggs, of “ Ah, here come the can- 
vass-backs!” Nosooner had Miss Violet heard 
this interjectional remark, than her eyes glisten- 
ed, and turning to her victim, she directed him to 
carve one of those birds for her. Poor Spratt 
had conveyed but little nutriment into his own 
system, from the everlasting appeals made to 
him on different subjects and for different dishes 
with such rapidity, that so far from being able 
to eat, he had not been able even to hear or 
think. He set himself, however, mechanically 
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to work ; and by the time he had dissected one of 
the ducks, the lady had despatched the contents 
of her first plate, and was ready to be helped. 
She was so much pleased with one part of this 
glory of the American table, that she wished to 
try another, and then another; and so it went 
on— 


‘*¢ Another and another still succeeded, 
And the last plate was welcome as the first.’’ 


At length she took breath, laid down her im- 
plements, and exclaimed, “ Oh Mr. Spratt, is not 
this the bird, about which one of your sweet 


American poets has written some ecstatic lines ? 
I think I remember one sublime passage: — 


‘** Farewell ! thou’rt swallowed in the gulf immense, 
No more thy wings shall glitter in the morn, 
No more shall evening hues thy plumes adorn, 
Nor noon-day splendour greet thy rising thence.’’ 


“ By the way, I am glad to see you don’t keep up 
the absurd practice of drinking healths, but leave 
every individual to follow the unshackled and un- 
sophisticated impulses of taste, nature, and ne- 
cessity.” It is proper to mention that she had, 
from the beginning, helped herself to wine from 
Spratt’s decanter, without ceremony and without 
stint. 
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Halfmoon, who had scarcely opened his lips be- 
fore, now took occasion, modestly lifting up his 
eyes, to edge in an observation. “ Yes, madam,” 
said he, “ as the Swan of Avon says— 


—‘Itis a custom 
More honoured in the breach than in the observance, 
To drain our draughts of Rhenish down, 
And bray the triumph of our pledge.”’ 


Miss Violet, upon this, gazed earnestly at the 
speaker, whose eyes were again cast down under 
her scrutiny. ‘“ Ah!” she said, “ have I founda 
congenial spirit? (Some of the mince-pie, Mr. 
Spratt, if you please.) He who can quote so 
readily the Swan of Avon, must himself be a 
Swan of the Potomac. (A little cheese with it.) 
That pallid cheek, that interesting languor, and 
the veiled lightnings of those eyes, told me be- 
fore that you were a nursling of the Nine. Pray 
may I venture to inquire your name ?” 

* Warren Hancock Halfmoon,” stammered the 
blushing minstrel. 

“ And what favoured spot of fair and free 
Columbia’s land claims the honour of your 
birth °” 

** Jericho, ma’am, upon Long Island.” 

Here the lady drew out from the drapery 


which invested her exuberant chest, from among 
I an 
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a collection of miscellanies, a small red covered 
note book, in which she made a memorandum. 
Having done this with great expedition, and re- 
turned her tablets to their depository, she pro- 
ceeded, “ Dear Halfmoon, you must favour me 
with some of your poetry. You must indeed.— 
Haven’t you got some about you ?” 

The poet hemmed and hawed, in seeming con- 
fusion; but after a few “ Why ma’ams,” and 
“‘ Oli ma’ams,” he drew from his pocket a parcel 
of folded sheets of letter paper, which he fum- 
bled with and overlooked. Mr. Spratt seized 
the favourable moment and took French leave, 
The rest of the company, except the polite Mon- 
sieur Falconet, followed hisexample. Miss Black 
retired with Mrs. Cricket, who seemed to deem 
her services no longer necessary. Miss Violet, 
retaining possession of Spratt’s decanter, said, 
“ Dear Halfmoon, we lend you all our ears.— 
Proceed.” 

The minstrel, after stating in an agitated man- 
ner, that he had two or three pieces, and that 
none of them were finished, and he did not know 
whether he could read them himself, finally re- 
cited the following rhapsody. 


Oh! when shall come the mind’s apocalypse ! 
What tenebrous investitures control 
The shackled ethnic soul, 
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Bound like Prometheus to the rock of life, 
While high above, in airy strife, 

The screamy vultures lick their horny lips ! 
But ah! I spy one ray 
Of Pythian day, 
Scattering away 

The horrent clouds fuliginously hurl’d 

Upon a prostrate world! 

And in the great thermometer of mind, 

Where long the liquid argentine has climbed, 

Behold on bigotry’s myoptic eyes, 

The glittering metaphysic column rise, 

While each dark soul shall chrysalise! 

Yes ! they shall mount and fly, 
Like a transparent-pinioned butterfly ; 

Swift as a thunderbolt, 
Or youthful Arab colt, 

Child of the desert, lord of the plain, 

Without saddle or bridle, or crupper or rein! 

But’tis only a vision! the ethnical soul 

Still, magnet-like, turns to delusion’s north pole ; 

Bound with shackles of steel, and of adamant ice, 

To priestcraft and error and stern prejudice! 


Miss Violet commended this production in very 
extravagant terms, and frequently interrupted 
the reading by exclamations. She objected how- 
ever to the mode of pronouncing “ prejudice,” 
by making it rhyme to vice. The poet said, that 
that was the way in which it was pronounced in 
the Monongahela College, and used by the most 
distinguished orators at the eastward. M. Falco- 
net was profuse in hiscompliments. “ Ah!” said 
he, “that is so like our Casimir Delavigne! 
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Monsieur is one vare great poéte. That simile 
of the leetle horse wizout no bridle, is superbe. 
He is so like a man wizout no préjugés. He is. 
like that grand bull in our Racine: 


‘** Indomptable taureau! Dragon impétueux! 
Sa croupe se recourbe en replis torteueux ; 
Ses longs mugissements font trembler le rivage.”’ 


But as I am not writing a fashionable novel, I 
can report the particulars of this conversation no 
further. Miss Violet turned her attention to 
M. Falconet, and astonished him with some 
French quotations, which he (as well as every 
body else,) had never heard before. She shook 
the poet so tenderly and strenuously by the hand, 
after making him escort her to the door of her 
chamber, that the poor young man was fairly in 
the highest heaven of his invention; and the 
elements of the society at Mrs. Cricket’s had 
been decidedly agitated by her introduction, to a 
degree as extensive as the effect was unex- 
pected. 

In the evening of that day, for the first time 
since he had been a boarder at the house, Mr. 
Spratt did not make his appearance. Mr. Briggs 
and Mr. Jenks, together with a mail contractor 
and the poet, were present. The latter sat pen- 
sive and silent, while Miss Violet discoursed to 
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the other gentlemen about western lands and 

city lots, and Mexican mining operations ; doubt- 

ed the solvency of the Bank of England and of 
the Barings ; asked the price of the stock of the 

United States Bank, and of the three per cents., 
and New-York canal stock, and Dismal Swamp 
shares; expressed her regret that the state of 
society compelled each individual to look after 
his own property; and inquired how Mr. Owen’s 
settlement had succeeded. The gentlemen an- 
swered to the best of their knowledge; and, 
when supper was announced, Miss Violet took 
the poet by the arm, and led him with her to the 
most sociable of domestic feasts, where his blue 
devils were speedily dispersed by the charms of 
her conversation, and whence she sent him to 
his slumbers and his dreams to meditate on un- 
imaginable things. 

The inferences drawn by Mr. Briggs, Mr. 
Jenks, and the mail contractor, as to the where- 
withals of the lady, soon became reports—very 
soon because, the next day, the principal topic 
of conversation, in all Washington, was the ar- 
rival of the extraordinary, accomplished, and 
splendid-looking English lady, with an exorbitant 
fortune, who had come to the United States to 
make it her home. It was broadly whispered 
that she was Mrs. Coutts; and a fellow who 
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came from Manchester, as he said, reconnoitred 
the house of Mrs. Cricket, and offered, in the 
bar-room of a principal hotel, to make his affida- 
vit that it was that destined Duchess incog. like 
the Empress Rusty-fusty in the farce, disguised 
as a cheesemonger’s widow. 

This rumour fell upon the ear of a gentleman, 
a Member of Congress, who boarded at the In- 
dian Queen, and who was speculative as to such 
matters. His name and additions were, the 
Honourable Colonel Phocion Milton Mansfield; 
and he was a lawyer from the western county of 
a western state, who had been elected to repre- 
sent his district, for one session, in consequence 
of the death of the eloquent and much lamented 
Peter Davis, who died, after introducing a Ca- 
tawba Bill, highly interesting to the voters of his 
district, and which Colonel Phocion had pledged 
himself to carry through. This was not the 
only pledge the Colonel had made, at this period. 
Among others, was one to Mr. Angelo Falconet, 
to get him employment from Congress, in 
erecting equestrian statues of all the heroes of 
the war of the revolution, and pedestrian ones 
of all those of the last war, as well as remune- 
ration for his services during the time he had 
been waiting to get into service. Through M. 
Falconet, the Colonel was introduced to the 
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splendid English lady; and how far, and how 
fast, he pushed his acquaintance with her, may 
be best ascertained from a sketch of some pas- 
sages in ascene which took place but a few even- 
ings afterwards. 

It was at the soirée or evening party of one of 
the secretaries, foreign ministers, auditors, clerks, 
or doorkeepers—or else of some one that wanted 
to be a secretary, foreign minister, auditor, clerk 
or doorkeeper,—or of somebody else among the 
white population that gave soirées, that Miss 
Violet Lily was seen leaning substantially on 
the arm of the Honourable Colonel Phocion 
Milton Mansfield. She was dressed (for she 
must be dressed, and [ have already intimated 
that I have a genius that way, and flatter myself 
that my readers know it)—she was dressed in 
white satin, with a puffing of violet ribands, 
caught up (tospeak technically,) at the sides, by 
large bunches of purple violets of extraordinary 
dimensions, which ornamented the skirts of her 
exterior drapery. <A broad sky-blue riband (and 
a long one tooa,) encircled her waist, the ends of 
which severally were fastened to the flowers 
before mentioned. Her capacious bust was 
overloaded with blonde lace; while round her 
neck hung a gilded rope or cable chain, from 
which depended a monstrous copper medallion, 
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splendid English lady; and how far, and how 
fast, he pushed his acquaintance with her, may 
be best ascertained from a sketch of some pas- 
sages in ascene which took place but a few even- 
ings afterwards. 

It was at the soirée or evening party of one of 
the secretaries, foreign ministers, auditors, clerks, 
or doorkeepers—or else of some one that wanted 
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or doorkeeper,—or of somebody else among the 
white population that gave soirées, that Miss 
Violet Lily was seen leaning substantially on 
the arm of the Honourable Colonel Phocion 
Milton Mansfield. She was dressed (for she 
must be dressed, and I have already intimated 
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white satin, with a puffing of violet ribands, 
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large bunches of purple violets of extraordinary 
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struck during the reign of Robespierre. Her 
stately head was surmounted by a red velvet 
Berri, over which two birds of paradise presided, 
forming with their bodies a central tiara, while 
their tails hung down on either side of the 
subject they were intended to illustrate, in a 
graceful or a grotesque manner, according tothe 
- taste of the observer. Some people like to see 
very fat and stout ladies dressed off in this style; 
most fat and stout ladies do like it. I confess I 
do not. Ishould have added, that her ear-rings 
supported medallions of Cupid and Psyche. She 
was armed and equipped for conquest. But Miss 
Huggins had never been applied to, for her ex- 
clusively correct advice, on the arrangement of 
this lady’s toilet, as all her customers will at 
once perceive. 

Behind the Colonel and Miss Lily, as they 
entered the room, was the pensive poet; who 
carried the lady’s pocket handkerchief, album, 
note book, and bottle of Cologne water in one 
hand, and her reticule inthe other. In the brief 
promenade the party made, while saluting the 
lady of the house, and finding a place to sit down 
in, it was observed that the poet tickled Miss 
Violet’s uncovered elbow once or twice, and 
made some remark ; thereby meaning or intend- 
ing, (as the attornies say in a declaration in a 
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slander suit,) to convey the idea, that though a 
Member of Congress had the lady immediately 
in charge, the lien of the said member upon her, 
or rather her lean upon him, was only for the 
nonce ; and that he, (the poet) hada word or two 
to say in the matter. 

“‘ How pleasing,’ said Miss Violet to Colonel 
Phocion, after they had been seated for some 
time,—“ how pleasing is the simplicity of your 
republican institutions! No papal or feudal pre- 
scription or formality shackles the natural and 
naive licentiousness of your social intercourse ! 
And yet, alas! having always had the free exer- 
cise of unrestricted action and volition, growing 
out of the primitive habits of your glorious abo- 
rigines— 


** When wild in woods the noble savage ran,”’ 


you have not yet exercised your philanthropic 
energies so as to produce any vehement impres- 
sion on the moral surface of mankind. Ah Pho- 
cion! what tyrant’s blood has yet stained the 
dagger of an American matron? (My handker- 
chief if you please, dear Halfmoon.) Where 
are your white-robed maidens, walking in long 
and solemn processions, to hang their aureate 
wreaths upon the altar of almighty Nature ?— 
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And then, your pharisaic sabbath, and all the 
imitations of feudal customs, such as discharging 
the ladies from the dinner tabie, just at the mo- 
ment when the esprit of sociality effervesces and 
the wine-cup circles in more genial rounds; and 
then your asking for taxes at ferries and toll 
gates in a free country,—these are evidences 
that all is not yet right, my Phocion !” 
“Madam,” said Phocion, flourishing a yard 
and a half square of American white cambric, 
“there is a deal of truth, and, as I may say, 
much astuteness, mingled with what, under cor- 
rection, | may venture to call asperity in your 
sentiments. But allow me to call you to order ; 
or rather, permit me to explain. There was an 
American matron once who did kill a tyrant, or 
rather, | mean to be meant as being understood 
to say, who meant to kill one.—When my la- 
mented mother,and her eleven fatherless children, 
were detained captives and prisoners at Sing Sing 
by Lord Cornwallis, and immured in a loathsome 
dungeon, without any victuals to eat or drink, she 
took one day advantage of the sentinel’s being 
drunk, rushed into the Commodore’s marquee, 
with her scissors, and dyed that humble instru- 
ment of domestic industry in the cruel tyrant’s 
gore.” 
“ Well, but dear Phocion,” said Miss Lily, “I 
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seen Lord Cornwallis myself,in England. She 
didn’t kill him, did she ?” 

“« Not dead, ma’am,” said Mr. Mansfield, “ asI 
before intimated. But she wounded him badly, 
in a dangerous place—in the knee, and was 
dragged to prison by his myrmidons; and was 
only released from certain death by the capture 
of General Burgoyne. But her heart was broken, 
and she died immediately afterwards !” 

“ Well, but my dear Milton,” said Miss Vio- 
let, “was you born, when your mother died in 
1776? for then it was, I believe, America was 
fighting against Britannic tyranny and the tyrant 
Pitt ?” 

‘“‘ It was—it was my grandmother, madam, beg- 
ging pardon, of whom I wished to be understood 
as speaking,” said Phocion; “I was so much in 
the habit of seeing my revered mother and grand- 
mother together, that I perpetually confound 
them in my reminiscences. It was my grand- 
mother who slew—I mean, who meant to have 
slain the tyrant.” 

“Oh, my Mansfield!” said Miss Lily, squeez- 
ing the white glove of her escort, “I would 
cheerfully give my ten thousand five hundred and 
twenty-nine pounds sterling in the Mexican 
Refining Company, to have but seen that there 
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heroic woman, your glorious grandmamma. Was 
she tall, and of a noble figure ?” 

What answer the member would have given 
I cannot tell, because the vivacity of the lady’s 
declamation had gradually drawn around them a 
number of people, who, either from the privileges 
of a soirée, or on republican principles, seemed 
to think themselves entitled to the benefit of 
Miss Violet’s inspirations. Casting her eyes 
upon them, unabashed, (though the poet with- 
drew from behind her chair, and the member 
scratched his head, which he hung down, as if 
solving a mathematical proposition,) she thus 
addressed them: “Oh! my republican friends! 
is there any nobler character in all history, than 
the heroic woman who has slain a tyrant ?” 

The parties addressed, excepting Spratt and 
M. Falconet, who happened to be amongst them, 
(the former having Miss Phebe Black under his 
arm,) were rather startled at this unexpected ap- 
peal. It embarrasses the thread of my story to 
tell who all these parties were; yet it suits me 
to describe some of them. There was a Virgi- 
nian by birth, who had lived most of his days 
- abroad, had half forgotten his own language, and 
half learned half a dozen foreign ones,—was full 
of foreign affectations, and was yet a true Vir- 
ginian after all. On his arm hunga little Wash- 
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ington belle, an affichée to all the high life people 
of Washington for the last ten years; during 
which she had danced with charges and attachés, 
and flirted and talked bad French with bearers 
of despatches, bookmaking travellers of all na- 
tions, painters, sculptors, chevaliers d’industrie, 
and henest English blacklegs; and yet, notwith- 
standing the quantity of work she must have had 
to do, with all these kinds of people, she was 
still as sprightly and interesting as ever, and the 
Virginian appeared pointedly attentive to her. 
There was also a Member of Congress from 
Tennessee, a genuine child of Esau, who had 
taken his sleep, when he could afford time for it, 
in tents and log-houses, and under hemlock 
boughs; whose farm was his hunting ground, 
and whose hunting-ground was the district he 
represented in Congress ;—a raw-boned, manly, 
bold, blunt, sagacious, and withal superb-looking 
specimen of the hunter state of civilization. He 
had his arms a-kimbo, with no lady hanging on 
either. There was a Carolina gentleman of the 
old school, elaborately elegant, and a little too 
formally polite for the present day; with whom 
was a Carolinian of later years, who, like the 
former, was well taught and well bred, though 
not quite as well as he of the elder school. He 
had, however, the same constitutional gaiety and 
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irascibility, rebuked and excited alternately by 
the lazy and languid temperament of Southern 
skies. And on the arm of this latter young gen- 
tleman, hung another Washington belle, who 
had for fifteen years danced and talked bad 
French, with chargés, attachés, and other offi- 
cial characters, and occasionally with lions; to 
whom the Carolinian seemed to behave with or- 
dinary politeness. All by herself, and without 
any arm to hang upon, stood another belle, who 
had been for twenty years talking, and flirting, 
and dancing, with all the attachés, affichés, em- 
ployés, chargés, and stray male birds of passage 
at the capital. She was flirting her fan despe- 
rately, and talking to a gentleman who seemed 
shy of listening, about the great ball given by 
General Tureau, the French minister at Wash- 
ington, on Buonaparte’s being made Emperor. 
The individual talked to was a New-Hampshire 
manufacturer, who had seen too much of the 
world to undergo the infliction of the faded lady’s 
reminiscences, if he could decently avoid it. And 
there was a Yorkshire clown, fresh from the 
cloth-market counter at Leeds, with a famous 
pair of calves in shining white silk stockings, 
attempting to show off the airs and graces of 
Almack’s. Perhaps the most striking character 
present was a gentleman with monstrous black 
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whiskers and moustaches, who represented him- 
self as a Spaniard, commissioned by the Dicta- 
tor of Paraguay as his minister to the United 
States, with a salary of twenty-five thousand 
dollars a year, which he said was thought a very 
economical allowance in his land of mines and 
millions. This statesman, however, at the moment, 
laboured under the double misfortune of not being 
recognised by the government, for want of proper 
credentials, and of his bills upon Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Boston, and elsewhere, being refused 
acceptance, for want of funds and credit. 

The name and style of his card was—“ Don 
Joachim Maria Pedro Ignacio Washington de 
Sidonia, Ministre Plenipotentiare et Ambassadeur 
Extraordinaire de sa Sérénité le Dictateur de 
Paraguai, pres des Etats Unis.” 

These persons, with sundry diplomats, marine 
oficers, New-York and Philadelphia belles, and 
Members of Congress crowded round Miss Vio- 
let, and were alike startled with the vivacity 
and vehemence of the manner in which she 
apostrophised them. The force of it was felt 
most emphatically by a little French member of © 
the corps diplomatique, who was near the fair 
querist; for, accompanying her eloquence with 
Demosthenian gesticulation, Miss Violet not only 
brushed his profile in a manner which made 
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whiskers and moustaches, who represented him- 
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sparks come out of his eyes, but knocked the 
snuff-box out of his hand, and scattered its con- 
tents on the carpet. Picking it up, he bowed, 
with an air a little ruffled, as he said, ““ Mais oui— 
madame Judith etait une femme superbe, sans 
doute, et puis Charlotte Corday,—elles ont bien 
leur mérite;—mais, diable! ou sont donc les 
tyrans aujourd’hui?” 

The elder Carolinian, with a smile, half polite 
and half sarcastic, observed, “ Undoubtedly, 
madam; many ladies have shown honourable in- 
trepidity. Margaret Nicholson must have been 
a most interesting woman.” 

“ Si, Sefiora,” said Don Pedro, “to kill the 
teeranos is one noble action. Our immortal 
Dictator kill some most every week.” 

“Gracious heavens,” said Miss Violet, “ of 
what Dictator do you speak?” | 

“Of my augoost maestro, Sefiora, the Doctor 
Francia, of which I hold the honour for to be 
his mineester, with full powers, near these United 
Estates.”’ 

‘¢ Shades of Timoleon, Brutus, and Cromwell!” 
exclaimed the lady, who, starting up with an 
effect which electrified the circle, and made it 
expand like one in the water, “ which seeketh to 
enlarge itself,’ flung her arms round the Senor 
Don Joachim Maria, &c. and gave him a hug 
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which would have killed six exquisites. The 
Don, however, no ways disconcerted, seemed to 
relish the exercise, and gave her a cordial reci- 
procal hug, no less to the scandal of the ladies 
than the amusement of the gentlemen. Colonel 
Phocion arose in apparent vexation, and the poet 
tried to cram not only the Cologne bottle, fan, 
and pocket handkerchief, but the album also into 
the reticule. But, at length, letting the Don 
loose, Miss Violet retired a few paces, and sup- 
porting her form (alas! not too delicate,) on the 
edge of a reading table, clasped her hands on the 
top of her head, in the manner of Talma in the 
CEdipe, and stood for a moment as if rapt, and 
preparing to improvise some splendid flight of 
imagination and passion. It was but for a mo- 
ment, for she was heavy, and the table was slight ; 
and the result was, according to the laws of gra- 
vitation, that both she and it went down plump 
together; and down with them went a quantity 
of glasses of half eaten ice-creams and half 
swallowed lemonades, the splash of which spread 
wide, not only over the lady, but over all in her 
neighbourhood. No small confusion, and great 
and indifferently disguised merriment succeeded. 
The noise of the violins, and the cry of “ gentle- 
men take your partners for a cotillion,” prevented 
a continuance of the scene; the suffering indi- 
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viduals hastily removing the spattered refresh- 
ments from their garments as well as they were 
able. Colonel Phocion and M. Falconet both 
assiduously struggled to raise Miss Violet, and 
both claimed the honour of her hand, in virtue 
of a previous engagement. She said that she 
had promised Mr. Mansfield first, but feared that 
after so much excitement, she would be unable 
to bear the fatigue of a quadrille. As the Colo- 
nel was leading her out, Miss Black, who sat in 
a corner, glowing with shame and confusion, said 
to her attendant Mr. Spratt, “ Do assist me to 
get my aunt of one side, to put her a little in: 
order. What a figure she is!” Mr. Spratt re- 
plied, rather ungallantly, I must confess, “ Oh 
never mind; she’ll get into some other scrape 
directly. Halfmoon has got her things; let him 
do it.” 

Miss Violet had her own theory about the 
poetry of motion. She considered it, as she in- 
formed Colonel Phocion,“ a salubrious as well as 
a sentimental branch of gymnastics.” She 
thought that all the muscles should be brought 
into play, and the different passions expressed 
likewise in the attitudinization, according to the 
character of the music. The Colonel, who was 
certainly no Vestris, nor even a dancing faun, 
had therefore a great deal to undergo in playing 
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second to her fantasies, flings, and gyrations. 
As the music commenced, and he was bowing 
low as her girdle, she threw up her arms in such 
an ecstacy, that, as he was regaining his upright 
position, one of her elbows came into his left eye 
with an emphasis which occasioned a copious 
secretion of tears. But he had the consolation 
which misery loves, in perceiving that with the 
other elbow she had knocked a coffee cup out of 
a young lady’s hand, into the lap of an old one 
in a white satin gown. ‘The music being lively, 
she was dashing and active. She took hold of 
Phocion’s hands honestly, and whirled him round 
with a velocity which made him giddy. In 
chasséing out of all lawful bounds, she kicked 
the shins of a gouty navy commissioner; and, in 
an indescribable whirl, overset two little attachés 
before they could get out of her eccentric orbit. 
“ What a splurge (said a Kentucky representa- 
tive, in one of the favourite and most expressive 
words of Western invention,) what a splurge 
she makes.” Well might he say so, for the 
whole house shook to its foundations; crockery 
and panes of glass rattled; and the host went 
out, in great uneasiness of mind, to examine a 
suspicious crack in the wall, and ascertain if its 
dimensions were beginning to amplify. But, as 
the measure changed to a more Lydian and less 
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Bacchanalian strain, her whole expression of 
countenance and attitude altered to that of lan- 
guishing and interesting repose. She threw up 
her head with an appealing melancholy, like 
Niobe; then assumed an air of voluptuous ma- 
jesty, and glided along with the queenly grace 
of Semiramis; then darting forward with “the 
arrowy rush” of Ronzi Vestris, she came plump 
against a tall black waiter, who was bringing re- 
freshments throughthe door—refreshments, alas! 
destined never to be tasted. The earth, or rather 
the floor, drank their contents; and the tall 
blackamoor, in his fall down stairs, knocked over 
a fat German count, who fell upon a lean Ohio 
lawyer, who overseta I'rench fiddler; and they 
all came down, at the bottom of the stairs, upon 
the venerable household dog, who set up a yell 
of pain and consternation. 

It cannot be doubted that Colonel Mansfield 
was much relieved when he was discharged from 
further duty in this cotillion, and at liberty to sit 
down by the side of his interesting partner.— 
When they had both taken a little breath, Miss 
Lily declared that she was perfectly exhausted 
by her exertions. Her gallant attendant asked 
what refreshment he should have the honour of 
presenting to her. “Shall I offer you,” said he, 
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“ some of the golden products of exuberant tro- 
pical vegetation, where Phebus—” 

‘7 don’t like sour oranges,” said Miss Lily. 
“ Can’t you get me some slices of Virginia ham, 
with plenty of mustard? That’s perfect ambro- 
sia.” 

“Why,” said her beau, do you really prefer 
the flesh of that Moses-forbidden animal, to the 
golden products of tropical vegetation—where 
the solar beams—” 

“ Oh! Moses was a gentleman of consider- 
able ingenuity, and an author of great—I will 
not say unmerited—reputation,” said Miss Lily; 
“ Y will give you my opinion of his works, 
and of the philosophy of his jurisprudence, dear 
Phocion, in full, hereafter. But you may bring 
me some of the ham, at present, if you please, 
with some pickled and stewed oysters. And 
don’t,” she added with a deep and solemn ear- 
nestness, ‘‘ don’t forget the mustard. And bring 
some porter too. I really require some renova- 
tion of the flagging powers, that are now col- 
lapsing from physical exhaustion.” 

When the member returned, after an inquest 
of some minutes, loaded with the delicacies thus 
demanded, he found some difficulty in making 
his way through a close circle around the lady, 
to whom she was reading passages from an 
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historical tragedy in blank verse, from one of the 
manuscript volumes carried by the poet, entitled 
“Tne DEATH ofr Hotorrernes.” She was read- 
ing with a loud voice, a most enthusiastic pas- 
sage, when she perceived her swain, struggling 
to approach her with the supplies; upon which, 
laying Holofernes in her lap, she promised to 
resume when she should be sufficiently re-invigo- 
rated, and proceeded to “take the goods the 
gods provided.” 

In short, for I must be short, Miss Violet ate 
and drank, and recited, and flirted, after her 
fashion, with the poet, making him tie her shoes, 
and fasten her bracelets, and put up her curls; 
and asked the price of lands in the western 
country of Mr. Mansfield, and whether the soil 
was favourable to the culture of dates and olives, 
and how a colony of Greeks would do there, 
and whether the Mahometan religion was tole- 
rated, and if he could recommend the Ohio canal 
loan as a safe investment, and whether there 
was a theatre at Louisville, and whether a Sun- 
day opera with good dancing, would not prove a 
profitable speculation at Columbus, &c. &c. un- 
til every body went away, and this interesting 
couple among the rest ; Phocion being decidedly 
over head and ears in love with his magnificent 
companion, or her presumed pecuniary appurte- 
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nances, or both. Mr. Spratt having ceremoni- 
ously handed Miss Black into her aunt’s carriage, 
declined accompanying them, and marched home 
on foot ina meditative mood. 

Days passed on, in which no incident occurred 
which I have room to describe. Don Pedro de 
Sidonia became a constant visitor of Miss Lily, 
and apparently an acceptable one. Colonel Pho- 
cion also paid great attention to him, and pre- 
dicted that he would soon be recognised as the 
greatest diplomatist of the age. Halfmoon 
having nothing else to do, of course had many 
opportunities of paying his attentions to the 
lady, and made a fair copy of Holofernes for her, 
having permission to make such alterations as 
his taste might suggest. Having a taste for the 
horrible, he proposed to amend the catastrophe, 
by cutting the tyrant’s head off upon the stage, 
which led to a slight difference of opinion; as 
the fair authoress admired the French school, 
and shrunk from the open display of such horrors 
as sound well in full-mouthed recitation. 

How, when, or where a definite understanding 
took place between the Honourable Colonel 
Mansfield and Miss Violet Lily, I cannot posi- 
tively say, as such matters are generally ar- 
ranged in a téte-a-téte. But the date may pro- 
bably be referred to a day, the events of which 
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I shall partially record. Each of the parties 
thought the match an advantageous one, from 
the representations of the other. Miss Lily 
inferred, from some remarks let drop by her ad- 
mirer, that he had farms on the Ohio, was an 
influential personage, politically speaking, and 
owned a principality of a million of acres in the 
Mexican province of Texas. Mr. Mansfield 
drew conclusions from his adorable’s discourse, 
that she had a great fortune invested in the dif- 
ferent stocks in Europe, Asia, and America, and 
had also a wallet full of bills of exchange, to a 
comfortable amount, for her travelling expenses. 

One morning, escorted by him, the poet, his 
Excellency from Paraguay, and M. Falconet, 
she proceeded to the Capitol, and seated herself 
in the gallery, to hear a debate on graduating 
and paving Tennessee avenue, on which Mr. 
Mansfield was determined to take the floor. He 
had prepared himself elaborately for the subject 
by reading half a volume of the Congressional 
Register, overhauling three of the shelves of 
the Library, and obtaining several memoranda 
from the Clerk’s Office. He had resolved to 
make a six hours’ speech; and actually did 
harangue nearly that quantity of time. When 
the first opportunity offered, he startled the house 
by the abruptness with which he rose; and, 
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having thrown himself into what he considered 
a dignified attitude, he launched at once into 
a full tide of tremendous declamation. He 
meant, he said, to consider the subject in a con- 
stitutional light, and according to the sound 
principles of constitutional construction. He 
gave a history of the origin and adoption of the 
constitution, and of its amendments, with obitu- 
ary notices of all its framers and signers, and 
complimentary eulogies on the survivors. He 
then stated some of its provisions; that the pre- 
sident and vice-president were elected for four 
years, with the reason thereof; that the sena- 
tors were elected for six years, with the probable 
reason thereof; and that members of the House 
of Representatives were elected for only two 
years, with the possible reason thereof. The 
right of Congress to pave the Tennessee avenue, 
in the city of Washington, in which, he said, it 
being a western state, and he being a western 
man, his constituents were particularly interested, 
resulted not from any power vested in Congress 
over the District of Columbia, as he should de- 
monstrate in full; nor yet from Washington be- 
ing the seat of government. These points he 
handled in an elaborate argument of an hour 
and ahalf; by which time no members remained 


in their seats, except a few who were writing 
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letters, a few who had dined early and were 
taking a nap; and four new and conscientious 
representatives, recently arrived, who had pledg- 
ed themselves to attend punctually to business, 
and felt obliged to seem to listen. 

The orator then went on to prove, that the 
right of Congress to pave Tennessee avenue, did 
not arise from that of establishing post offices and 
post roads. On this head he spoke for an hour, 
when one of the four conscientious members, 
who was terribly hungry and thirsty, with such 
of the letter writing and newspaper reading 
members as had finished their business, and such 
of the early diners as had waked up, had seve- 
rally withdrawn. 

Mr. Mansfield then proceeded to argue, that 
the right of Congress to pave Tennessee avenue, 
did not arise from the constitutional power vested 
in them, to regulate commerce between the seve- 
ral States; though this was a road between 
Maryland and Virginia. He then apostrophised 
the genius of liberty, who, he said, had been 
nursed at the breast of commerce. And then 
he apostrophised the angel of commerce, who, 
he said, was the mother of navigation, the 
daughter of trade, the grand-daughter of indus- 
try, the niece of manufactures, the cousin of 
science, and the grandmother of the revenue of 
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the United States. As he was entering upon a 
history of the national debt, and a detail of the 
sources of revenue, with a bird’s-eye view of the 
tariff question, two others of the conscientious 
members, with a majority of the writers, readers, 
and sleepers decamped. 

He made his peroration in a blaze of eloquence, 
Statistics, and poetry; quoted Pope’s Homer, 
Seybert’s Statistics, the Pleasures of Hope, 
Morse’s Geography, Hail Columbia, and M’Cul- 
loch on Interest ; and wound up with a grand 
simile, of the American Eagle “ roosting on Chim- 
borazo, with one wing shading the naked negro of 
St. Domingo, and with the other shielding from 
the boreal blast the shivering savage of Michi- 
gan and the Northwest Territory.” 

He paused, and looked around him. The 
lamps were burning with a dim and melancholy 
light. There was a beggarly account of empty 
chairs. A few members had dropped in after 
dinner, to see what was to be done next. The 
chairman was rubbing his eyes, hearing no longer 
the music of the orator’s cadences, which, at 
several times, had lulled his senses into forget- 
fulness. The gallery was empty, except that 
two figures still remained, in a devout atti- 
tude of attention. One was Miss Lily, the 
other the poor poet, who, more constant than 
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her other attendants, had never quitted her side, 
though he was half starved and half asleep, and 
half crazy with love and jealousy. The lady 
had with her a well-stuffed wicker reticule, to 
which she had occasionally resorted. It un- 
doubtedly contained a bottle of Cologne, and 
might have contained some other kind of refresh- 
ment, though I venture no opinion as to what 
it was. 

As the accomplished performer of the six 
hours’ speech was crossing the rotunda, with an 
air of abstraction, gravity, and somewhat repul- 
sive importance, Miss Lily suddenly sprang be- 
fore him, and clasped him in her arms. It was 
with no small difficulty that he supported her 
momentum. She sobbed in a violent paroxysm, 
which seemed to be the consequence of high 
wrought and long suppressed feeling. Mr. 
Mansfield staggered, as her spasms increased, 
while the echoes of the rotunda repeated and re- 
repeated her singults and sighs, and the sonorous 
salutes which she bestowed on the countenance 
of the defender of sound constitutional princi- 
ples. Halfmoon, seeing that he was de trop, 
and that there was no further occasion for his 
services, went home, in the hope of getting 
something to eat, and left the high contracting 
parties to their own reflections. But, as he 
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retired, he cast such a look at the couple, as old 
Satan did at Adam and Eve, when the former 
prest the “‘ matron lip” of the latter “‘ with kisses 
pure.” 

They returned to Miss Violet’s lodgings in a 
hack, and entered Mrs. Cricket’s mansion, with 
an air which indicated that some interesting ne- 
gotiation had been brought to a successful con- 
clusion. [ pass over what I could easily de- 
scribe, (for I have been in similar situations my- 
self,) the probable particulars of the conference 
which had taken place. As they entered the 
parlour, with great rapidity, (as Miss Lily com- 
plained that she was terribly hungry,) their pro- 
gress was arrested by an unexpected apparition. 
Miss Phebe Black was seen reclining her head 
on Mr. Spratt’s shoulder, and sobbing bitterly ; 
while Spratt, as he sustained her comfortable 
looking person, had a sentimental expression, 
which was quite out of his usual line. 

Miss Violet put herself into an attitude of 
astonishment, which was not affected ; and, after 
a pause, during which Phebe had time enough 
to wipe her eyes, and regain some composure, 
exclaimed, “ Miss Black, what’s the meaning of 
this here? What’s the matter with you ?”— 
Hereupon Mr. Spratt, Phebe being silent, took 
her by the hand, and led her to the opposite 
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door, saying ‘“‘ Ma’am, she has good enough rea- 
son for crying, as you ought to know.” And, 
having thus discharged Miss Black, he blew his 
nose, took a resolute pinch of snuff, adjusted his 
wig, and marched sternly past Miss Lily and Mr. 
Mansfield. 

A late dinner was now announced, and the 
enamoured pair, together with Halfmoon, made 
such a meal as might have been expected, after 
so long a period of abstinence. The poet sat 
mumchance, looking as black as Erebus, and 
seemed trying to force down his vexation, by 
swallowing exorbitant mouthfuls of provision. 
Miss Lily and Mr. Mansfield cast sheep’s-eyes 
at each other, and ate up a whole leg of mutton 
between them. When the poet retired, they 
were left to enjoy a delicious interview, upon 
which I shall not intrude; but I believe they 
talked about business matters, as well as those 
of sentiment. 

The next morning at breakfast, the table be- 
ing full, after Miss Lily had swallowed her fifth 
cup of coffee, with a few pounds of fried liver, 
half a dozen boiled eggs, and a plate of toast, Mr. 
Mansfield entered abruptly, and withal rather 
sheepishly ; and went up to Miss Violet, who 
extended her left hand to him, (wiping her mouth 
with the right,) which he seized and kissed, with 
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a priggish and self-satisfied air. He then got a 
little stool, which was standing innocently by 
the side of the fire-place, and sat himself behind 
the lady, looking lack-a-daisical and sentimental, 
and with an expression of conscious triumph. 
He was dressed in a blue coat, and a pair of 
white kerseymere breeches, with flesh coloured 
silk stockings and a white waistcoat ; and held 
in his hand a bouquet of green-house flowers, 
consisting of a piece of an orange tree, with a 
big green orange tied fast to it, a myrtle, an 
artificial rose, and a bit of geranium. Having 
composed his person, or rather discomposed it, 
into an awkward attitude, he gave her this com- 
bination of the works of nature and art, saying, 
‘“ Thus, sweet Violet, I present to you in humble 
prostration, the emblems of victory and love.” 

‘“ Ah!” exclaimed M. Falconet, “ voila Mira- 
beau aux pieds de Madame de Stael! It is 
Socrate at the feets of Madame Aspasie. It is 
so like what I use see in Paris, where the s¢a- 
vans srow themselves to the feets of the ugly 
women of genius. Voila le triumphe de l’amour! 
Vive lesprit! I go srow myself on the toz- 
zer side of behind her, diable!”” Whereupon, 
with a coffee cup in the left hand, and a plate 
containing a salad of potatoes and a round of 
hot toast stuck on a fork in the right, he went 
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round the table and accommodated himself with 
another stool by Miss Lily’s side, singing, with 
his mouth tolerably full, 


** O Dieu d’amour, 
Je t’implore,’’ &c. 


Mr. Jenks exclaimed, between the suffocation 
of two morsels of sausage, “‘ what a queer nose- 
gay !” 

The poet, who looked gloomily, and what is 
vernacularly called grum, said snappishly, “* The 
laurel is the emblem of victory, the myrtle be- 
longs to Venus, and Bacchus’s isthe vine. The 
olive has been decided to be the best thing to 
make Grecian wreaths of victory out of, by the 
Greek ladies who gave apremium. But I never 
heard of such things as them belonging to none 
of the gods and goddesses. If I was tomake upa 
bunch to express my passion, I would make it 
such as I have described, in an occasional poem; 


Deeper than is the moonlit ocean’s flood, 
Sacred as freedom dyed in tyrant’s blood, 
Sharper than is the ravening tiger’s tooth, 
Constant as is the eternal flash of truth, 
And fitful as the fervid pulse of youth. 


On which, M. Falconet getting up suddenly, 
asked, “‘ Mais, diable! what bouquet did you 
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make him, after all?” And seizing Miss 
Violet’s disengaged hand, (Colonel Phocion 
having the other,) he exclaimed, in an impassion- 
ed manner, “‘ What sort of bouquet shall I make 
for to exprime my passion.” 

Mr. Spratt looked on the whole of this cere- 
monial, with an air of profound and hearty con- 
tempt, and having finished his beef-steak, ob- 
served, in a peremptory manner, “ All such 
nonsense has been exploded long ago. Can't 
people eat their breakfasts, without being plagued 
with such actor-folks? For shame, Mr. Mans- 
field !” 

Miss Violet rolled up her eyes to heaven, and 
releasing her hand from the grasp of her ad- 
mirers, folded them on her breast, as Mrs. Sid- 
dons, or some other great actress, is represented 
in some picture, that has or has not been painted. 
She was meditating a speech, and made it, as 
follows: 

‘“‘ Circumstances have placed me in a condition 
beyond my own control. Destiny, and the ne- 
cessary concatenation of cause and effect, pre- 
existing to my own volitions and sensations, 
have put me in a position, imperiously demand- 
ing an explication of the moral attitude in which 
Iam posée. ‘True it is that the sentimentalities 
and gallantries of youthful passion are but the 
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playful ebullitions of constitutional fervour, which 
the maturer considerations of sound philosophy 
control. This nosegay, however, I accept from 
a hand which destiny has decided shall be eter- 
nally united to mine. But when I say eternally, 
I beg not to be understood in the vulgar accep- 
tation of the term, nor as allowing the existence 
of any eternity, past, present, or future; nor 
still less as assenting to the superstition of the 
indissoluble perpetuity of the matrimonial league 
or connubial covenant. But a similarity of 
pursuits and taste and genius, I confess with a 
maiden’s blush, which I would not make if I 
could help it,” (and which nobody saw,) “has 
united me with this illustrious representative of 
the people.” 

Here, having risen in the warmth of her de- 
clamation, she laid her hand on Spratt’s shoulder, 
who started up as if something had bitten him, 
saying, ‘“ No !—how ?—what ?—not me? I 
beg your pardon ma’am; here is some mis- 
take.” 

While Miss Violet paused in her oratory, a 
terrier dog took occasion to sit in her chair, and 
peruse her countenance. She continued, with 
one of her curls hanging over her left eye, as fol- 
lows : 

“« No, citizen Spratt! It isthis illustrious man, 
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from the banks of Muckrinkskunksky, who has 
triumphed over my virgin heart, and won my 
plighted faith. I yield my hand to one of nature’s 
nobles, a plain but sublime republican. This 
contract, made before high heaven—stand up, 
Phocion—I consider as binding as if ratified by 
Pope or Cardinal, Patriarch or Rabbi, or hireling 
Protestant priest. And here I declare before 
the totality of existence, and the rest of crea- 
tion, that I take this man to be my lawful hus- 
band—that is to say, during the continuance of 
the contract.” 

Phocion had risen, and was obviously startled 
by the rapidity and energy of the lady’s proceed- 
ings. He muttered something about the neces- 
sity of complying with the customs of society, 
and the lady’s doing him too much honour: she 
holding his hand, however, all the while, and he 
playing with a great gilt watch chain, and a flat 
mahogany coloured seal as big as a platter. 

The Frenchman, with a shrug, sat down to 
finish his breakfast. Spratt said nothing, and 
the others were lost in astonishment. But the 
poet, after tumbling over a tea-kettle, throwing 
down a high-backed chair with a child in it, and 
treading on the cat’s tail, came round to where 
Phocion was standing, in his way to the door, 
and said, “ Sir, you shall hear from me.” Thus 
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having spoken, he departed ; Spratt remarking, 
“If he does, he’ll have to pay the postage.” 

Not to be too prolix, it appears, that after 
breakfast, Miss Black, by Mr. Spratt’s invitation, 
took a walk to see a collection of pictures, or 
of wild beasts, I declare I do not know which. 
I suppose they were gone about two hours; but 
when they returned, Miss Phebe found that her 
aunt had gone off with her baggage, under the 
protection of the Honourable Mr. Mansfield, and 
departed for New-York. Of this fact she was 
apprised by Mrs. Cricket, and by the following 
letter. ; 


“Dear NIECE, 


“T am gone to the North, having married 
Mr. Mansfield, who goes along with me. As it 
would not be convenient to take you along, and 
I have inculcated upon you the natural indepen- 
dence of woman, you must take care of yourself. 
I have paid the bills, and leave you ten dollars 
enclosed, with which you will defray your ex- 
penses until you hear from me. Be prudent in 
your disbursements, and in case you meet with 
any embarrassment, read my work ‘ on the prin- 
ciples of mental and moral identity, in con- 
nexion with my didactic Epicurean Romance, 
which you have with you. In case you want to 
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write to me soon, direct to New-York, to the 
care of Mr. Grant Thorburn, agriculturist ; who, 
though not personally known to me, is, I under- 
stand, a personal friend of the whole human 
race. Adieu, dear Phebe. Tender ties for a 
time distract me from you, but when we are set- 
tled on the banks of the Muckrinkskunksky, it 
will give us pleasure to see you occasionally at 
our social board. 


“VIOLET LILY MANSFIELD.” 


The next morning the following paragraph ap- 
peared inthe National Intelligencer. 


‘“‘ MarRIED, yesterday, at the Hotel of his Ex- 
cellency the Minister Plenipotentiary of Para- 
guay, by the Rev. , the Hon. Phocion 
Milton Mansfield, of the House of Representa- 
tives, to Miss Violet Lily, the lovely author of 
‘The Castle of Epicurus,’ ‘ Hicks’s Hall,’ and 
various other popular romantic and metaphysical 
works.” 





No one in Washington knew where the Hotel 
of his Excellency was: but, with the usual cour- 
tesy shown by the people of that city to all titular 
dignitaries, they were as willing to believe that 
the room occupied by Seftor Pedro de Sidonia, 
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over the barber’s in X. street, was the quar- 
ters of a Plenipotentiary, as Don Quixote was 
to take the fat landlord’s inn for a castle. 

Here then we drop the curtain over the first 
act of this drama, and imagine that the next 
commences in the great commercial metro- 
polis. 

In an elegantly furnished private apartment, 
in the City Hotel, was assembled one morning a 
party, consisting of a lady and three gentlemen. 
The lady was Mrs. Mansfield, late the lovely 
Miss Violet Lily, author of many popular works, 
&c. One of the gentlemen, sitting by her side 
on the sofa, was her simple and sublime repub- 
lican husband. The other two were his Excel- 
lency from Paraguay, and M. Angelo Falconet. 
The former gentleman had travelled with the 
delighted and delightful pair from Washington, 
wishing to see the country, and to give them the 
benefit of his diplomatic countenance and agree- 
able society. Mr. Mansfield had been induced 
to make what he considered a good investment 
of his own pay, and of some of his wife’s loose 
change, by purchasing of his Excellency for 
$600, a bill for a $1000, drawn, or purporting to 
be drawn, by Doctor Francia, on a meritorious 
banking institution, chartered by the State of 
New-Jersey, and planted on the banks of the 
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Hudson, to supply the demand of New-York for 
neat, new, and prettily engraved paper money. 
The same hotel was of course the head-quarters 
of the Paraguay mission. M. Falconet had arrived 
on business but an hour or two before, and called 
immediately to offer his congratulations. 

“ Ah!” said he, “ mais quel bonheur de vous 
trouver ici, belle Violette. You look superbe— 
femme vraiment superbe! Quel embonpoint! 
Vivent l’amour et la philosophie! Be pleased 
to agréer my congratulations on your weddings. 
I most go make you some leetel, what you call 
presents. I most what you call chucks some 
homage to your feets. Let mesee. I make you 
one leetel colossal statue, with Philosophie, who 
take lesson from Cupidon. Ha! ha! c’est une 
belle conception.” 

‘Will you?” said Mrs. Mansfield, “ that will 
be sublime. But it will take you some years.” 

‘“ No! no! belle Violette, I make him in some 
plaister, in six days, may be !” 

Here a waiter looked in, and told Phocion 
that some gentlemen wanted to see him, down 
stairs. 

‘“‘ Such compliments from the hand of genius,” 
said the lady, “ are grateful to the heart of sen- 
sibility. [must show you a magnificent cadeau 
which I have received from this our distinguished 
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republican friend, the illustrious ambassador 
from Paraguay. I selected these, at his request, 
from ever such asight fetched here by the jewel- 
ler’s man, yesterday.” 

It may seem strange, that Mrs. Mansfield, 
who talked so sublimely on many occasions, 
should interlard her conversation with common- 
place vulgarisms. But it is plain, from every 
day’s observation, that no scrambling for miscel- 
laneous knowledge and hard words in subsequent 
life, will extirpate the habit#of speech contracted 
in childhood and youth. 

She exhibited to the polite sculptor a box, 
containing some diamond ear-rings, a ruby breast- 
pin, and some pearl ornaments for the hair, 
which he admired with a thousand exclamations, 
and praised the liberality of the munificent and 
splendid diplomatist to the skies. 

** Ah,” said he, “ they shall not say, no more, 
at Washingstons, that his Excellence did not pay 
his leetel bills to his tailleur, and cordonnier, nor 
his rentes to the barbier, my God !” 

‘“‘ Madre de dios!” said his Excellency, “ todos 
los embusteros seram ahorcados.”’ 

“ Yes,” said the lady, “it has ever been the 
case that greatness is attended by calumny, 


‘* Still envy follows merit as its shade.’’ 
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The Swan of Avon truly and sweetly says 


* How sharper than a wiper’s tooth it is 
To have a good for nothing pack about us!’ 


I fear that even my exalted Phocion will not es- 
cape the shafts of malice, and the persecutions of 
the ungrateful.” 

Here they heard the noise of many people, 
coming up stairs in loud and angry conversation, 
and above all, the voice of the exalted Phocion, 
exclaiming, “ That cock won’t fight. I’m a limb 
of the law myself, and you can’t come over me 
with that old case in your twenty-first Johnson. 
Do it at your peril. I'll have you all taken up 
by the marshal of the district. Do you think I 
don’t know what privilege is? Do you think 
I’m a member of Congress for nothing ?” 

Here the door opened, and Mr. Mansfield en- 
tered, red with wrath, followed by two strangers; 
behind whom slowly came the discarded Half- 
moon, looking queerer than usual.” 

“‘ Now,” said the member, “do what you 
dare.” 

“Oh! asto daring, Mister,” said one of the 
strangers, a rusty-looking, lean young man, ter- 
ribly pockmarked, and with a hare-lip, “ I don’t 
want to show no disrespect, you know; but I 
know what the law is, and this here thing must 
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be settled, you see, or the Sheriff must take good 
bail at his own risk, you see.” 

“ He’ll run the risk of being carried neck and 
heels to Washington to ask pardon of Congress 
on his bare knees, if he does it,” said Phocion. 

The other stranger, who was a gentlemanly, 
good-looking man, said, “ Really this is wasting 
time to no purpose. I have a great deal of other 
business to attend to. This is an awkward 
affair, madam, which I hope can be easily ar- 
ranged; but this gentleman, your husband, has 
got into a violent passion, for which I am sorry. 
I am instructed to serve a writ upon you, and 
want bail, which I suppose you can easily get, 
for three thousand dollars.” 

Here Phocion again broke in, saying, “I tell 
you it a’nt law nowheres.” 

“‘T guess I know what’s lor, as well as you do, 
Mister,” said the hare-lipped attorney. “I’ve 
heerd the Recorder decide it so, fifty times over. 
I don’t want to be teached lor, by a lawyer out 
of the wild woods neither, where they don’t 
know a soopeny from a si nul.” 

‘What is the meaning of all this?” said the 
lady. ‘ And are there writs, and all the detest- 
able chicanery of English law, in this free Roman 
country! And how can I,a matron female, be 
held to bail? Oh Cobbett and Codification! 
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Why there’s no such law even in feudal Eng- 
land.” 

“* Nor here neither,” said Phocion. “I'll call 
the servants to send for the police, to take you 
all up. Get out of the room, you shabby lot of 
rascals, ragamuffins, and impostors !” 

“Rascals and impostors is actionable ;” said 
the attorney. “ Jist try and call the servants, 
Mister. Maybe you want the posse comitatus. 
Do you know what that is in the woods?” 

** Madam, said the officer, I will explain it to 
you, if you will be calm. That gentleman (point- 
ing to the poet) has brought an action against 
you for a breach of promise of marriage; and 
there is an order to hold you to bail for three 
thousand dollars. I can only do my duty, and 
serve the writ. If any thing is wrong, you 
must advise with your counsel as to the re- 
medy.”’ 

Halfmoon had gradually advanced to within a 
few yards of where Mrs. Mansfield sat. Sud- 
denly starting up, she seized him by the collar, 
and shaking him in no gentle manner, exclaimed, 
*“ What! you contemptible, jingling, poor, beg- 
garly, rhyming, rigmaroling, ragged, blear-eyed 
puppy! marry you? what put that into your 
crazy brains?” And here she gave him four or 
five hearty cuffs on both sides of his head, which 
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rang through the house. Then suddenly she 
“changed her hand, and checked her pride;” 
and letting go the buffeted bard, said, in more 
gentle accents, “ So, sir, all your protestations 
of love have come to this! This is your gene- 
rosity as a republican man, and your sympathy as 
a votary of literature! Begone, and never, 
never, let me see your face again !’’ and she col- 
lapsed on the sofa. 

“ If that there an’t a good assault and battery, 
1 don’t know;” said the attorney. “I wish I 
had a sealed common-plea writ in my pocket. 
My brother, Missus, will be gone when he gets 
his damages, or bail; or we'll take you off to 
jail, in plaguy short metre, now I tell you.” 

“ Dearest Phocion,”’ said Mrs. Mansfield, 
‘“‘where is my Cologne!” M. Falconet flew to 
the mantel-piece, and brought a bottle from 
thence, some of which the lady emptied into a 
tumbler, and helping herself to some water, 
gulped it down. 

The Deputy Sheriff, in the mean time, who 
had more sense, and, as I said before, more good 
breeding than any other party present, had 
drawn the excited and wrathful Mr. Mansfield 
into a corner, and held communion with him, 
wich lasted for some minutes. The latter was 
overheard talking about the privileges of a mem- 
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ber of congress, and of those residing in an am- 
bassador’s hotel ; but at length he seemed to cede 
the point in discussion, and turned doggedly to- 
wards the company. The officer requested the 
two brothers to be seated. The attorney leaned 
his chair back, at the usual angle of negligence, 
hoisted one foot on the front bar, and stretched 
the other leg over it, until that foot was parallel 
with his face. The poet sat leaning on a table, 
forming an illustration of the gap between 
anger and despair, in Collins’ Ode to the Pas- 
sions. 

‘“‘ Perhaps, gentlemen,” said the officer, there 
may be a compromise of this ugly matter, which 
will save the feelings of both parties.” 

“Well,” said the attorney, “ Mr. Mansfield 
can plank five thousand dollars, half what I laid 
my damages at, and pay the costs.” 

‘“‘ Five thousand sea serpents!” said Phocion. 
‘ You never saw as much as a quarter of if, in 
all your life.” 

‘A quarter,” said the poet, musing, and puz- 
zling his brains with dividing five thousand by 
four, “that’s thirteen hundred and seventy-five 
dollars ; [ll be generous, and take it.” 

‘* With costs and counsel fee,” said the attor- 
ney. “ There’s a fair offer, and the last you'll 
get, now | tell you.” 
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“‘ Mais, diable!” said M. Falconet, “c’est trop, 
c’est enorme.” 

* Oh! that’s all stuff,’ said Mr. Mansfield ; “ to 
get rid of you, I'll give you twenty dollars, and 
you may go to the devil.” 

“Eternal powers!” exclaimed the poet— 
“twenty dollars! as the price of blighted hope 
and crushed affection—a youth of misery, and a 
death of despair! I scorn the base compromise 
with feeling. I will take three hundred and 
fifty, and not a cent less.” 

A deal of curious haggling ensued, which it 
would be unpleasant and unprofitable to repeat 
in detail. The upshot was, that Warren Han- 
cock Halfmoon agreed to accept eighty-three 
dollars and seventy-nine cents, from Mr. and Mrs. 
Mansfield, in full satisfaction for damages, costs, 
and certain expenses for hack-hire, to which, he 
said, the lady had put him in Washington. The 
attorney counted the money, some of which he 
abstracted, and the poet put the rest of the bills 
in his trowsers’ pocket, carefully depositing the 
change in that of his waistcoat. The attorney 
and the officer then withdrew; but the poet tar- 
ried on the threshold, as if loath to depart, and 
cast one longing, lingering look behind. Sud- 
denly turning round, he advanced to Mrs. Mans- 
field, and said, “ After all that has passed be- 
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tween us, I cannot bear to part in resent- 
ment.” 

“No,” said Phocion, who was writing, “ you 
must not go until you have signed this receipt 
in full.” 

“J will,” said Halfmoon; “ and I give too a 
receipt in full for all the torments this bleeding 
heart sustains. O Violet! fair and cruel! that 
we had never met, or never parted thus! But 
while I present my fortunate rival with a receipt 
in full, when I might have recovered ten thou- 
sand dollars in damages, allow me to accompany 
it with a small poetical effusion of the heart.” 
So saying, and having signed the receipt, he pre- 
sented to the lady two soiled pieces of rumpled 
paper; in doing which he ventured to take her 
hand, which he bowed to kiss, but did not; be- 
cause she gave him a decided whack with the 
other, which sent him reeling to the door, say- 
ing, “ Get out, yon crazy fool—you’ve got your 
eighty dollars, and may be off!” 

Halfmoon did go off, after a few wry faces, 
and left the gentlefolks to enjoy their elegant 
conversation, without being molested. The re- 
ceipt and poetry were read, the first of which 
ran thus: 
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** New-York, Feb. 19th, 18—. 


“ Received from the Honourable Colonel Pho- 
cion Milton Mansfield, eighty-three dollars and 
seventy-nine cents, lawful money of the United 
States of America; the same being in full satis- 
faction, acquittal and discharge, of the said Hon. 
Colonel Phocion Milton Mansfield, and of Violet 
his wife, of and from all and all manner of claims 
and demands, actions and causes of action what- 
soever, which I, or my heirs, executors, adminis- 
trators or assigns, now have or may have at the 
date hereof, against the said Honourable Colonel 
Mansfield and Violet his said wife, or any or 
either of them, for or by reason of any act, deed, 
promise, contract, tort, damage, slander, assault 
and battery, trespass, covenant, replevin, or 
breach of the peace, heretofore done, accruing 
or accrued.” 


Such was the composition to which the poet 
affixed his signature. Asa pendant, I add the 
following effervescence of his own brains. 


TO VIOLET. 


North Carolina’s vaunted gold, 
Nor all the gems of Samarcand 
Can love requite, unbought, unsoid, 
Too pure, too deep, to understand. 
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. And when that love, the Fates’ decree, 

r (If Fates there are who rule our lives,) 
; Has crossed, as it has you and me, 

: Despair, despair, alone survives. 


And, as an eagle on the height 
Of Chimborazo, by the levin 
Is scorched, and wheels his faltering flight 
Down to the ocean’s depths, from heaven ; 
So I, from high prognostic bliss, 
In fall precipitate am hurled ; 
And for the vision-quaf-fed kiss, 
See but the dreary ethnic world. 


My heartis proud, and will not break, 
Though Titan’s vultures gnaw my liver ; 
Yet shall that heart for ever ache, 
And thine with sympathy shall shiver. 
Then say not I can be consoled, 
An exile on life’s moral strand, 
By all North Carolina’s gold, 
Or jewelry of Samarcand! 


To save my own character on the score of 
legal information, I must say that I was at a 
loss to know how Halfmoon the attorney, ob- 

' tained an order to hold Mrs. Mansfield to bail, 
until I learnt some time since that he was in the 
habit of scratching out and interlining old orders, 
a practice which led to the necessity of his dis- 
appearing one day, to seek his fortune else- 
where. 

That evening the whole party went to the 
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play, and having secured places, sat in one of the 
most conspicuous front seats of the side boxes. 
I believe the performance was Tom and Jerry, 
with Catharine and Petruchio for the afterpiece, 
but have not room enough for detail. A respect- 
able looking man, in an adjoining box, cast many 
scrutinizing glances at Mr. Mansfield, and whis- 
pered to a person who sat next him, who fixed 
his gaze in the same direction. Mrs. Lily, who 
was on the look out for admiration, and was both 
dressed and undressed to an anomalous degree, 
could not help observing that her husband, and 
not she, was the subject of observation. The 
constant and peremptory stare of an unwashed 
loon in the pit, she ascribed to her own attrac- 
tions. Indeed there were opera glasses enough 
pointed at her, to gratify the most insatiate vani- 
ty; and during the interval between the enter- 
tainments, two lion-hunters,—a great naturalist, 
and a great man in the abstract,—came into the 
box and introduced themselves to the minister of 
Doctor Francia, tendering him their services in 
the city, and he introduced them to his party. 
From one of these gentlemen they received an 
invitation to a lecture next day, to be delivered 
at the opening of a National Institute, established 
that year, and since defunct. On the whole, they 
returned highly pleased with the manner in which 
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they had passed the evening. Alas! as Pil- 
pay the eastern sage has most truly remarked, 
“What is human bliss? It is like an apple 
cart with two wheels, extremely liable to be up- 
set.” 

The next morning, after a late breakfast, at 
which Senor Pedro de Sidonia did not make his 
appearance, sending word that he had a severe 
head-ache, Mr. Mansfield went to the United 
States Bank, with credentials from his wife, to 
transfer some stock standing there in her name, 
as guardian of Miss Phebe Black, to his own. 
As he entered the banking room, he was struck 
with the appearance of a figure standing by the 
counter, resembling strongly that of one familiar 
tohis sight. As the person turned round he was 
no longer in doubt, though somewhat in amaze- 
ment. 

“ Why, Mr. Spratt,” he said, “ what brought 
you here ?” 

“Oh! just to transfer eighty shares of stock, 
belonging to my wife,’ said Spratt, rather 
drily. 

“ Your wife! why are you married ?” 

“Yes. Isee by the papers you are too.” 

“ Who did you marry ?” 

“Qh! a young woman in Washington,” said 
Spratt, wiping his spectacles, and putting them 
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in his pocket. ‘“ Good morning,sir.” And so 
saying’, he walked out of the bank without further 
ceremony. 

Phocion addressed himself to the clerk, with 
whom the other Member had just been trans- 
acting business, and stated what he wanted to 
do, and what vouchers he had to authorise him 
to do it. The clerk informed him that the gen- 
tleman who had just gone out, had already done 
precisely the same thing, having produced abun- 
dant testimonials that he was the husband of 
Miss Pheebe Black, who was of full age, with all 
the papers and certificates necessary. 

Mr. Mansfield returned to his lodgings, out 
of humour with the world in general, and with 
Mr. Spratt, himself, and his wife in particular. 
He found that a precious cantle was thus cut out 
of the round whole of his anticipated wealth. 
He knew that he should soon want ready money, 
and though he had promised not to present Dr. 
Francia’s draft for acceptance in two weeks to 
come, began to think of doing so immediately, in 
order to turn it into cash. He also resolved to 
make his wife give him the warrants of her 
Guatamala stock, and see what he could do with 
some of them in the market. He did not find 
her in the parlour on his return, and sitting down 
in a crusty mood, took up anewspaper. Glancing 
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his eyes in a wandering way over the columns, 
they were attracted by the following extract from 
an English journal : 


‘“¢ Among the other bubbles which burst in the 
city yesterday, was that most transparent one of 
all, the Royal and Imperial Guatamala Refining 
Company. Mr. Twiss has hopped the twig, 
and it is supposed has gone to see Brother Jona- 
than, and dispense his political economy to the 
‘tarnation Yankees. The stockholders in this 
concern are personally liable to the creditors.” 


Mr. Mansfield turned pale, and felt sick at 
heart. He rang the bell violently, when his 
wife entered, in agitation, saying, ‘“ Dearest 
Phocion, there has been a robbery—I have lost 
my jewels which his Excellency—” Here a 
servant showed in a very gentlemanly and well- 
shaped looking man, who bowed first to the lady 
and then to the gentleman. Colonel Phocion, 
who was muttering between his teeth something 
which I am afraid sounded portentously like an 
execration about the jewels, was obliged to bow 
in return, and inquire if the stranger wished to 
see him. On his again bowing assent, he re- 
quested him to be seated, biting his handkerchief 
to prevent himself from grinding his teeth, or to 
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take off the edge of his vexation. The gentle- 
manly and well-shaped looking stranger, whom 
Mrs. M. recognised as the individual she had 
seen in the next box the night before, accord- 
ingly accommodated himself with a seat, but not 
till the lady had done so first, and, after a pause, 
said— 

“ [ took the liberty of calling upon you, sir, in 
relation to a little account between us, for clothes 
furnished by me, of some years standing. This 
is a copy of the bill then rendered, which you 
will probably remember, from the circumstance 
that you were then going to the Legislature. I 
ought to have charged interest, but it is not my 
practice with gentlemen. This bill, you will ob- 
serve, is made out in the name of my last assig- 
nee, of whom I am only the agent, having been 
unfortunate in business two or three times, since 
I had the honour of seeing you.” 

“ This—” said Colonel Phocion, with a strange 
and most apocryphal expression—* This is for 
somebody else, sir; I know no more about it 
than the dead. I have never been to the As- 
sembly here in this State. When you find the 
right man, I advise you to charge him compound 
interest, by all means.” 

“ T hope you will pardon me, sir,” said the vi- 
sitor ; “* but the extraordinary resemblance must 
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have deceived me entirely, as it has others. Pray 
did you ever hear of a gentleman named—”’ 

Here the door again opened, and a man enter- 
ed, whose appearance was in no ways prepossess- 
ing, who did not take off his hat, and had not 
taken off the mud from his sprawling and patched 
imitations of half boots. He marched straight 
up to Mr. Mansfield, and fumbled under a bilious 
looking, weather-beaten, tavern-stained plaid 
cloak, and the breast of a body coat of no colour 
at all, until he had hauled out a vast greasy 
pocket-book, whose original and existing hues 
were equally unimaginable and unascertainable. 
From this he produced an oblong piece of paper, 
and said, “I’ve got a warrant agin you, 
Squire.” 

“ A warrant against me !—what does all this 
mean?” said Colonel Mansfield. “ I owe nobody 
here acent—I never was here before in my life ; 
and [ wish to—but no matter. You are under 
a mistake, my friend, and may go about your 
business.” 

“Well now that’s a good one,” said the con- 
stable. “ Howsumdever, my business is to 
sarve this here warrant. But darn my old shoes, 
if it do’nt make me laugh, for all. You never 
was here before, hay ?” 

“None of your impertinence, if you please,” 
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said Phocion. “ Show me your warrant. I know 
nothing about these people. My name is Mans- 
field.” 

“Oh! I know that, very well,” said the un- 
genteel looking man. “ That’s the name you 
go by now, but you didn’t used to. That'll do 
for the flats. Didn’t I know you upto Sawpitts, 
at that old election where Tompkins run agin 
Clinton? I am glad to see youare so well off in 
the world. I suppose this wopping fat lady is 
your wife, what you got all the money by. I’m 
glad to see you so well, too Ma’am. I always 
likes to be a kinder civil to ladies; but I jist had 
a little business with your man.” 

**T was aware, sir,” said the polite tailor, “that 
you were known as Mr. Mansfield; but had 
formed a supposition that in consequence of re- 
ceiving a legacy, or marrying under particular 
circumstances, you had changed your name.” 

“ It is altogether a mistake, sir,” said Phocion. 
**] never had another name since my baptism. | 
have heard recently of many strange cases of 
personal resemblance, and mistakes of identity 
occuring i consequence; but this exceeds them 
all. But to cut this matter short, 1 am a Mem- 
ber of Congress, and will not have my privacy 
intruded upon by such ragamuffins as this fellow. 
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I cannot be arrested, mistake or no mistake, by 
reason of my privilege.” 

“ Well now,” said the constable, “* darn my 
old shoes, if that an’t another good one. Youa 
Member of Congress! My eyes! ‘There’s no 
telling what we may all come to be. But you 
must settle all that with Justice Swanton. Only 
you don’t mean to say, do you, that you an’t 
Plutarch Peck, that used to live up to New 
Rochelle, to old Aunt Peck’s ?” 

“ T do, you scoundrel !” said Phocion, rising in 
a frenzy, and ringing the bell. “I'll let you 
know—” here the door again opened, and two 
other persons came in; the one a plain-looking 
citizen, the other in a cartman’s frock. They 
advanced with a doubtful air. At length the 
former said, “ Cousin Plutarch, I suppose you 
don’t choose to know your old relations !” 

‘“‘ Not if you are one of them,” said Phocion, 
“ for I never saw you before since I was cre- 
ated.” 

“Oh, cousin Plutarch!” said the cartman. 
* You used to pull a long bow; but how can you 
stand there, and say you don’t know cousin Dio- 
datus here, what trusted you for a watch; and 
me, John Peck, that did all your arrants? I just 
called to see how you and your wife did, and ask 
for a trifle you owe me, including that ’ere half 
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dollur, for carrying a letter to old Mr. Viellecour. 
Why I know’d you as soon as everI seen you in 
the pit, last night.” 

The plain citizen thus designated as Diodatus, 
said hereupon, perceiving that the member was 
striding rapidly across the floor, apparently work- 
ing himself into a still sublimer passion—“ Plu- 
tarch, I have not come to dun you for the watch 
and seals, though you ought to have paid for 
them or returned them. There is no use of de- 
nying that you are yourself, for I will swear that 
I sold you that same chain, three years ago and 
more. But what I came after is of more im- 
portance to me. A rascally fellow that is tra- 
velling about with you; a sort of Portygee- 
Spanishman, that says he is ambassador to some- 
body, has bought jewelry of me—” 

Here Doctor Francia’s lieutenant entered. 

‘* Well sir,”’ said Phocion, “‘ here is the fellow 
you speak of—his Excellency Don Pedro de Sido- 
nia, Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraor- 
dinary from his Serenity the Dictator of Paraguay. 
I must appeal to your Excellency whether you 
choose to have your hotel a thoroughfare for all 
the scum of the earth, who choose to mistake me 
for Pluto somebody, and to call your Excellency 
a fellow and a rascal.” 

‘ Valgan me todos los dioses!” said the minis- 
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ter. “ What for come all this populacho in my 
hotel? You borrachos, ladrones, and very vul- 
gar persons, go yourselves away luego, and in- 
stantaneamently, or I will send you all to my 
augoost master, Doctor Francia, who shall shoot 
you at the back door before his almuetzo.” 

Here the well-known Jacob Hays, the high con- 
stable, introduced himself, took hold of his Excel- 
lency by the arm, and said, “ Well, Peter Siddons, 
we've got you again, have we? You're wanted 
to serve out the rest of your time at Sing-Sing. 
How much counterfeit money have you passed 
since you broke out? Let me look at your ears.” 
Whereupon this uncivil personage took hold of 
the ambassador’s wig, and, by a curious slight, 
removed an exuberance of coal-black hair, and 
left a pate covered with a meagre and close- 
shaved red or golden crop. Nor did Mr. Hays’s 
familiarity stop here. In a brief space of time 
he had searched all his Excellency’s pockets, 
ordinary and extraordinary, and, from among a 
strange medley of articles, produced a paper- 
covered box, upon which he observed to Dioda- 
tus, “I guess these are your things, Mr. Peck. 
You can come to the police office and get them.” 

Like Iago, Peter Siddons made no speech on 
retirmg. He grinned at Phocion and the lady, 
and withdrew under charge of his escort. The 
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watchmaker followed, as did the cartman; the 
latter observing, “ I am sorry that you seem to be 
in a bad way, cousin Plutarch, and I won’t bother 
you about old debts; only | ought to have had 
that ’are half dollar.” 

Mrs. Mansfield had fainted away. Her hus- 
band called his two remaining guests out of the 
room, and handing the constable some bills, said, 
he did it to be rid of him, but would have resti- 
tution, and requested the civil tailor to call again 
next morning, when he would convince him he 
was in error. 

Mrs. Mansfield came to herself, when she 
heard no longer the sound of voices. She 
waited impatiently for the return of her husband, 
who had inhumanly left her in a state of insensi- 
bility. But he did not come back. He had been 
to his chamber, made up a slight parcel from his 
wardrobe, and “ parted like Ajut, never to re- 
turn,” and his bills at the City Hotel remain un- 
paid until this day. 

Those who have read the first volume of these 
my lucubrations, will recognise an old acquaint- 
ance. ‘Those who have not had the taste or 
opportunity so to do, will readily conjecture that 
he had previously, under a different name, ex- 
ploded in the State of New-York. 

Mrs. Mansfield, Mrs. Peck, or Miss Violet 
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Lily, as she again called herself after being de- 
serted, offered Holofernes to the manager of one 
of thetheatres. Though he would not take the 
tragedy, he was willing to take the author upon 
trial; and “ the part of Juliet, by a young lady, 
being her first appearance on any stage,” was 
advertised in large letters and italics. Such a 
failure was never made before, and I trust I 
shall never be present at such another again. 

A philanthropist, who happened to know 
something about her connexions abroad, wrote to 
Mr. Spratt, to inquire what he intended to do 
for her ; and received areply,in which that gen- 
tleman stated, that he meant to have nothing at 
all to do with her, unless a commission of lunacy 
could be hopefully taken out; and that she need 
not be in any want, as she was entitled to re- 
ceive annually a sum sufficient for her support, 
under the will of his wife’s grandfather. He 
added, that the crazy woman and her husband 
had intended to cheat his wife out of all her 
money. 

When I last heard of Miss Violet Lily, she 
resided at New Harmony, where her lectures 
were very popular. 

Mr. and Mrs. Spratt seem to have been des- 
tined for each other; and though they married 
in haste, and have had leisure to repent for some 
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time, (during which two new citizens have ap- 
peared in their family,) there is every reason to 
suppose that their domestic comfort has been 
uninterrupted, 


Such is my tale. The characters are all 
drawn from life; and if they are truly drawn, 
the story is a good one, and has in it instruction 
as well as amusement. If, however, any reader 
should wish to know what special moral I intend 
to inculcate, I must reply, that my trifles in this 
way are not written according to the Edgeworth 
pattern, regularly cut out to the measure of some 
given morality ; but are simply sketches of such 
views of life and manners, a little out of the com- 
mon, as happen to have fallen under my own ob- 
servation. The instruction to be derived from 
them is, of course, of the same sort with that 
which may be drawn from the observation of life 
itself, somewhat miscellaneous, and more or less 
valuable according to the temper, spirit, and in- 
telligence of the reader or observer. The cha- 
racters of this story are a little fantastic, and I 
must also own, a little coarse; but it was pre- 
cisely because they were out of the beaten 
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track of society, that they struck me as worthy 
of commemoration. If the painter of life and 
character were to draw none but faultless Sir 
Charles Grandison heroes, Grecian-nosed, well- 
behaved beauties, or wholesale tragedy villains, 
his talent would be as worthless as that of an old 
acquaintance of mine, an English artist of some 
note, who had been so long drawing after plaster 
Venuses and Apollos, that when he was forced 
to copy nature, he used to say, in fretful despair, 
‘* Hang nature—nature always puts me out.” 

Moreover, what, in that case, becomes of the 
moral uses of this way of writing? A great man 
of a past age said, that “ History was Philosophy, 
teaching by example;” and all true descriptive 
narratives of man and woman, their passions and 
fantasies and actions, come within the same de- 
finition. Whether man be portrayed in the 
grand historical gallery of Walter Scott, the ex- 
quisite cabinet of miniatures of Le Sage, or the 
little rough Album sketches of Francis Herbert, 
provided we paint likenesses, we are all, in our 
several ways, “Philosophers teaching by ex- 
ample.” 

The lesson taught in the present narrative, my 
readers must moralise out for themselves. That 
which I drew from the real characters and 
events myself, wastwo-fold. First, it confirmed 
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the dislike and suspicion I have always enter- 
tained for those who parade their sensibilities 
and eccentricities before the public eye, or claim 
exemption from the approved forms of society 
and the rules of prudence, on the score of genius 
and originality. Another moral naturally followed 
this, teaching me an increased reverence for 
plain good sense, straight forward conduct, quiet 
modesty, every-day economy and prudence, and 
those other unpretending humble virtues, in 
man or woman—but most in woman—which make 
life’s daily burdens light, and its ways pleasant 
and easy;—which spread themselves like pure 
oil, far and wide over the troubled waves, and 
make all around safe and smooth and bright and 
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RED JACKET, 


A CHIEF OF THE INDIAN TRIBES, THE TUSCARORAS. 


Coorer, whose name is with his country’s woven, 
First in her files, her PioNEER of mind, 

A wanderer now in other climes, has proven 
His love for the young land he left behind ; 


And throned her in the Senate Hall of Nations, 
Robed like the deluge rainbow, heaven-wrought, 
Magnificent as his own mind’s creations, 
And beautiful as its green world of thought. 


And faithful to the Act of Congress, quoted 
As law-authority—it passed nem. con.— 

He writes that we are, as ourselves have voted, 
The most enlightened people ever known. 


That all our week is happy as a Sunday 
In Paris, full of song and dance and laugh ; 
And that, from Orleans to the Bay of Fundy, 
There’s not a bailiff, nor an epitaph. 
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And furthermore—in fifty years or sooner, 
We shall export our poetry and wine ;. 

And our brave fleet, eight frigates and a schooner, 
Will sweep the seas from Zembla to the Line. 


If he were with me, King of Tuscarora, 
Gazing as I, upon thy portrait now, 
In all its medalled, fringed, and beaded glory, 
Its eyes dark beauty, and its thoughtful brow— 


Its brow, half martial, and half diplomatic, 
Its eye, upsoaring like an eagle’s wings ; 

Well might he boast that we, the Democratic, 
Outrival Europe ; even in our kings. 


For thou wert monarch born. Tradition’s pages 
Tell not the planting of thy parent tree, 

But that the forest tribes have bent for ages, 
To thee, and to thy sires, the subject knee. 


Thy name is princely.—Though no poet’s magic 
Could make Rep Jacket grace an English rhyme, 
Unless he had a genius for the tragic, 
And introduced it in a pantomime ; 


Yet it is music in the language spoken 

Of thine own land ; and on her herald-roll, 
As nobly fought for, and as proud a token 

As Ceur DE Lion’s, of a warrior’s soul. 
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Thy garb—though Austria’s bosom-star would frighten 
That medal pale, as diamonds the dark mine, 

And George the Fourth wore, in the dance at Brighton, . 
A more becoming evening dress than thine ; 


Yet ’tis a brave one, scorning wind and weather, 
And fitted for thy couch on field and flood, 

As Rob Roy’s tartans for the Highland heather, 
Or forest green for England’s Robin Hood. 


Is Strength a monarch’s merit ? (like a whaler’s) 
Thou art as tall, as sinewy, and as strong 

As earth’s first kings—the Argo’s gallant sailors, 
Heroes in history, and gods in song. 


Is Eloquence? Her spell is thine that reaches 
The heart, and makes the wisest head its sport ; 
And there’s one rare, strange virtue in thy speeches, 
The secret of their mastery—they are short. 


Is Beauty? Thine has with thy youth departed, 
But the love-legends of thy manhood’s years, 
And she who perished, young and broken-hearted, 
Are—but I rhyme for smiles, and not for tears. 


The Monarch Mind—the mystery of commanding, 
The godlike power, the Art Napoleon, 

Of winning, fettering, moulding, wielding, banding 
The hearts of millions till they move as one ; 
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Thou hast it. At thy bidding men have crowded : 
The road to death as to a festival ; 
And minstrel minds, without a blush, have shrouded 
With banner-folds of glory their dark pall. 


Who will believe—not I—for in deceiving, 

Lies the dear charm of Life’s delightful dream ; 
I cannot spare the luxury of believing ~ 

That all things beautiful are what they seem. 


Who will believe that, with a smile whose blessing 
Would, like the Patriarch’s, sooth a dying hour; 
With voice as low, as gentle, and caressing, 
As e’er won maiden’s lip in moonlight bower ; 


With look, like patient Job’s, eschewing evil ; 
With motions, graceful as a bird’s in air; 
Thouw art, in sober truth, the veriest devil 
That e’er clenched fingers in a captive’s hair ? 


That in thy veins there springs a poison fountain, 
Deadlier than that which bathes the Upas tree ; 
And in thy wrath, a nursing Cat o’ Mountain 
Is calm as her babe’s sleep, compared with thee ? 


And underneath that face like summer’s ocean’s, 
Its lip as moveless, and its cheek as clear, 

Slumbers a whirlwind of the heart’s emotions, 
Love, hatred, pride, hope, sorrow—all, save fear. 
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Love—for thy land, as if she were thy daughter, 
Her pipes in peace, her tomahawk in wars ; 

Hatred—of missionaries and cold water ; 
Pride—in thy rifle trophies and thy scars ; 


Hope—that thy wrongs will be by the Great Spirit 
Remembered and revenged, when thou art gone ; 
Sorrow—that none are left thee to inherit 
Thy name, thy fame, thy passions, and thy throne. 
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THE LAMENT OF ROMERO. 


Wuen freedom from the land of Spain, 
By Spain’s degenerate sons was driven, 
Who gave their willing limbs again, 
‘To wear the chain so lately riven, 
Romero broke the sword he wore ; 
Go, faithful brand! the warrior said, 
Go undishonoured,—never more 
The blood of man shall make thee red ; 
I grieve for that already shed ; 
And I am sick at heart to know 
That faithful friend and noble foe, 
Have only died to make more strong 
The yoke that Spain has worn so long. 
Wear it who will, in abject fear, 
I wear it not, who have been free ; 


The perjured Ferdinand shall hear 


No oath of loyalty from me. 
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Then hunted by the hounds of power, 
Romero sought a safe retreat 
Where bleak Nevada’s summits tower 
Above the beauty at their feet. 
There once, when on his cabin lay 
The crimson light of setting day ; 
When, even on the mountain’s breast, 
The chainless winds were all at rest ; 
And he could hear the river’s flow, 
From the calm paradise below : 
Warmed with his former fires again, 
He framed this rude but solemn strain. 


I, 


Here will I make my home—for here at least I see, 
Upon the wild Sierra’s side, the steps of Liberty ; 
Where the locust chirps unscared, beneath the un- 
pruned lime, 

And the merry bee doth hide from man the spoil of 
the mountain thyme ; 

Where the pure winds come and go, and the wild 
vine gads at will, 


An outcast from the haunts of men she dwells with 


Nature still. 
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II. 
I see the valleys, Spain! where thy mighty rivers 
run, 
And the hills that lift thy harvests and vineyards to 
the sun, 
And the flocks that drink thy brooks and sprinkle all 
the green, 


Where lie thy plains, with sheep-walks seamed, and 
olive shades between : 

I see thy fig-trees bask, with the fair pomegranate 
near, 

And the fragrance of thy lemon groves can almost 
reach me here. 


ill. 


Fair—fair—but fallen Spain! ’tis with a swelling 
heart, 

That I think on all thou might’st have been, and look 
at what thou art; 

But the strife is over now—and all the good and 
brave, 

That would have raised thee up, are gone, to exile or 
the grave. 

Thy fleeces are for monks, thy grapes for the convent 
feast, 

And the wealth of all thy harvest-fields for the pam- 
pered lord and priest. 
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IV. 


But I shall see the day—it will come before I die— 

I shall sce it in my silver hairs, and with an age- 
dimmed eye ;— 

When the spirit of the land to liberty shall bound, 

As yonder fountain leaps away from the darkness of 
the ground ; 

And, to my mountain cell, the voices of the free 

Shall rise, as from the beaten shore the thunders of 
the sea. 




















SONNET. 


BEAUTIFUL streamlet, by my dwelling side! 

I love thy shining sands, thy banks of grass, 
I love to see thy silver waters pass, 

Hurrying beneath the willow boughs to hide. 

Thy nursing springs are in the forest shade; 
Moss-bank and rock, brown trunk and ancient tree, 
Wood birds and wild flowers are thy company, 

Until thou glitterest in the open glade. 

Thou wert my playmate in my early days, 

I built cascades and tiny bridges then ; 

Now thoughtfully on thy green banks I gaze, 

And thy bright current gushing through its glen, 

Clear as the air above it, and as free— 

And wish my heart were void of stain like thee. 
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STORY OF THE ISLAND OF CUBA. 


Nvumerovs as are the strangers who resort ts 
the island of Cuba from the continent of Europe 
and the States of North America, few, if any, visit 
it from mere curiosity. The greater part are 
drawn thither by commerce, a few are in pursuit 
of health, and fugitives from the severity of our 
northern winters; but all have almost invariably 
made their abode in the city of Havana, a place 
full of strangers and adventurers like themselves, 
and copying, so far as the climate will admit, the 
manners of the large European towns. Multi- 
tudes of these occasional residents never learn 
the language with sufficient perfection to speak 
it, or understand it when spoken, and thus are 
cut off from the best opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the character of the native in- 
habitants. Thus it is, that notwithstanding the 
principal city of Cuba is the great mart for the 
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trade of Spanish America, and enjoys so large a 
portion of the commerce of the world, so little is 
yet known of the largest, finest, and most fertile 
of the West India Islands. All the knowledge 
of it exists inthe minds of men too busy to write 
books, or incompetent to literary pursuits. Geo- 
graphers are at fault in searching for materials 
from which to compile atolerable account of the 
island; and the celebrated Malte Brun, of whose 
work his countrymen are so proud, could do 
nothing better for Cuba than to give a naked 
translation of what was penned long ago by the 
old Spanish geographer Alcedo. 

I also have visited Cuba, and, like others, 
visited it inthe capacity of a man of business. I 
went there some fifteen years since, to recovera 
debt due to the estate ofa relation of mine, a 
West India merchant, whose executor I had been 
appointed. Law has its delays in Cuba, as well 
as other countries; and being obliged to resort 
to legal proceedings against the debtor, I was 
detained longer in the island than is usual with 
my countrymen. I arrived there in January, 
and passed the remainder of the winter, if so 
severe a name can be given to so delightful a 
season, pleasantly enough among its inhabitants. 
The acquaintances I formed in the transaction of 
my business introduced me into society. I found 
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it indeed “a web of mingled yarn,” full of 
strong contrasts, the gentle and timid,—the bold, 
enterprising, and unprincipled,—the kind and 
the churlish,—the acutely sensitive and shame- 
lessly callous,—disinterested honour and un- 
blushing fraud side by side. It was just such 
a state of society as our own might be, were pub- 
lic opinion deprived of more than half its force, 
and the opportunities of evading the laws and 
corrupting those who administer them, an hun- 
dred fold what they now are. Let me, however, 
do the Habaiieros justice. Of all the cities of 
Spanish America, I believe them to possess the 
best character. They come of a good stock— — 
the virtuous, industrious, and poor inhabitants of 

Teneriffe and the other Canaries, whom the 
occasional famines which afflict the islands 
named the Fortunate, after having driven them 
from Fuerteventura to the Grand Canary, from 
the Grand Canary to Teneriffe, and from Tene- 
riffe to Palma, oblige to leave their native isles 
altogether, and would cause to emigrate in still 
greater numbers, but for the severe laws which 
restrain their departure. In the city of Havana 
the rude and primitive virtues of this race are 
somewhat tempered by the softer and more vo- 
luptuous genius of Andalusia; but it is owing, I 
believe, to their extraction, that so much unaf- 
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fected goodness and simplicity of heart is to be 
found among the women. I saw them at their 
balls and tertulias in their splendid Parisian 
dresses; I saw them in their domestic circles, 
in the plain but rich costume of Spain, and every 
where I found them kind, affectionate, and simple- 
hearted,—charming, in spite of the duskiness of 
their complexions, with the brighest and blackest 
eyes in the world, and forms that seemed the more 
graceful and bewitching from their Asiatic ful- 
ness. I talked to them in bad Spanish, and to 
their tuition, I believe, is owing the fondness I 
bear to their language. The people of Havana 
have taken some liberties with the Castilian 
tongue, and the dialect of the stately Dons, trans- 
planted to the delicious climate of Cuba, has 
acquired an Ionic softness and volume, to which 
it is a stranger in its original country. They 
have mellowed the general pronunciation, de- 
priving it of all its harshness; and by employing 
on all occasions its polysyllabic superlatives, and 
the numerous musical diminutives with which it 
abounds, have added to its grace what they have 
taken from its energy. 

But I shall weary my reader with these recol- 
lections. I feel strongly the temptation which 
so naturally besets a traveller, to expatiate on 
eountries of which little is said in books, but I 
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must not indulge it. Let me hasten to my nar- 
rative. 

The warm season was advancing, and I grew 
uneasy at the idea of remaining in Havana, not- 
withstanding the hospitality with which I was 
treated. The odours arising from the stables in 
the lower stories of all the dwellings of this 
closely-built city, overpowered me, and I was 
wasted and debilitated by the continual heat and 
perspiration. I grew weary of being obliged to 
change my linen four or five times a day; and 
what was worse, I became afraid of the yellow 
fever, the black vomit, and the liver complaint. 
I was haunted by a continual fear that I should 
coger un aire, by which phrase the people mean 
the contracting of half a dozen strange disorders 
peculiar to the hotter parts of the West Indies. 
I therefore resolved to take advantage of the 
more salubrious situations which the island offer- 
ed me, and accepted the invitation of a friend, to 
pass the summer months at his coffee plantation. 
The island of Cuba possesses almost every 
variety of temperature. Havana, on the sea 
shore, lies beneath a burning sun; but you may 
choose your climate on the sides of that long 
ridge of mountains, which, running the whole 
length of the island, lifts you, at every step, into 
a purer and cooler atmosphere. My friend had 
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his coffee plantation in an elevated part of the 
island, but still within a genial, though not a tor- 
rid climate. It were a vain task for me to at- 
tempt to describe these beautiful plantations in 
Cuba, to one who has seen nothing like them. 
The shrubs that produce the aromatic kernel 
which supplies a refreshing beverage to the 
whole civilised world, are not trusted to the 
fierce sun and the rude dalliance of the air.— 
Vast groves of the most majestic trees of the 
island are planted to shade them from the heat, 
and shelter them from the wind. The shrubs 
are disposed in squares, and the avenues between 
are lined with palm trees, with mangoes, with 
the plantain, the banana, and the bamboo.— 
Amidst them rises, here and there, the gigantic 
cotton tree, its vast trunk swelling out in the 
midst like an Egyptian column, and its huge arms 
stretched forth in the air, high above the tops of 
its brethren—so high, that the song of the mock- 
bird among them is scarcely heard on the ground 


below. Every kind of foliage, from the slen- 


derest and lightest, to the heaviest and most 
massive, from the palest to that of the most in- 
tense verdure, is mingled in these delightful 
bowers, which murmur with the continual agita- 
tion of the soft winds blowing by day from the 
sea and by night from the mountains. The 
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orange here hangs out its fragrant blossoms and 
no less fragrant fruit together ;—roses of Jeri- 
cho that blossom all the year, and ranks of pine 
apples border the intersecting alleys. The coo- 
ing of doves is blended almost continually with 
the soft rustling of the innumerable branches ; 
and, over all, is heard at intervals the wild shriek 
of the catorra or the guacamaya. In the midst 
of this beautiful garden, for such it truly is, 
often several miles in extent, is the residence of 
the proprietor and that of his slaves, surrounded 
by a circle of lime trees closely planted, inter- 
mingled along its edge with flowers of the 
scarlet cordium and the oleander, and divided 
with broad openings looking along the principal 
avenues. 

My friend’s plantation was situated several miles 
from Havana, on a tract of ground which inclined 
with an easy declivity towards the north shore, 
and was varied with gentle undulations. Inthe 
midst wound a little brook, that fell into the Rio 
de Puentes Grandes, and which was further in- 
creased by one or two springs breaking out at the 
foot of the hillocks. As you stood in the great 
northern avenue in front, you looked down upon 
the calm ocean which bathes the walls of Ha- 
vana, the city itself unseen; and turning to the 
south, your sight was met among the very tree- 
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tops by the blue summits of San Salvador, a 
part of that mighty ridge which divides the 
island longitudinally, clothed to its loftiest peaks 
with forests of eternal verdure. How often, 
while I was swallowing the coffee which a do- 
mestic brought me at six in the morning, have I 
gazed through the windows of my bed-chamber 
at those woody heights, red with the early sun, 
and thought of the majestic Highlands of my 
own native river! Let me not, however, forget 
to do justice to my friend’s coffee, which was 
raised on his own plantation, and of the quality 
of which he was justly proud. The seed from 
which the shrub was raised he had procured from 
the little Danish island of St. John’s, where the 
best coffee in the world is produced; a fact known 
to epicures, and to which I can testify from my own 
experience, having often drank it at the house of 
a very knowing, agreeable man, with whom I be- 
came acquainted in his official capacity, Counsel- 
lor Benzon, Governor of the island of Santa Cruz. 

I passed many agreeable days with my friend 
in this pleasant retreat, idly enough, but not 
without learning many things worthy of remem- 
brance. My host was a native of Teneriffe; a 
dark-complexioned, stern-countenanced, deep- 
voiced man, with the tall stature and powerful 
frame of his countrymen. His negroes held him 
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in great awe, for he was one of those men who 
are obeyed by inferior minds, not from compul- 
sion nor from affection, but from a sort of instinct 
and the mere force of a determined manner. A 
look, a motion of his hand, an indirect intimation of 
his will, was with them equivalent to a command, 
and was interpreted with a quickness, and 
obeyed with an alacrity that surprised me. Yet 
he was substantially kind to them, and I believe 
not a single instance of corporal punishment 
occurred on the plantation while I remained 
there. 

I had frequent conversations with him on the 
subject of the coloured population of the island 
of Cuba. “ Are you not afraid,’ said I to him 
one day, “ that they will rise in a body against 
their masters, and make a bloody attempt to 
shake off the burden of servitude ?” 

‘‘T have no such fears,’ replied he. “The 
blacks have no arms, and there is nobody to put 
arms into their hands. Our shores are lined 
with strong military posts, all along our narrow 
island, which would quickly put down an un- 
armed and undisciplined insurrection. Besides, 
the different classes of our coloured population 
hate each other too cordially ever to concert 
together a plan of rebellion. The negro of 
Africa, the bravest and most spirited of them 
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all, born a freeman, detests the submissive 
Creole, the native of the country, and the 
Creole negro abhors the dogged, surly, and un- 
christianized African. The mulatto looks with 
scorn upon the negro, as his inferior, and the 
negro regards the mulatto as a degenerate mon- 
grel; while the quadroon, who in his own esti- 
mation is almost a whiteman, regards both the 
negro and the mulatto with equal disdain. Not 
many years since three Indians, from the coast 
of Florida, did what all the blacks of the island 
never did, and I believe and trust never will do— 
they filled the whole country, for nearly three 
successive years, with robbery, bloodshed, burn- 
ings, and consternation. 

“ The Spanish government, by virtue of some 
treaty or other with the Indians of Florida, of 
which I can tell you nothing else, send them an 
annual present of European merchandise. <A 
vessel is usually despatched from Havana for 
this purpose, and some dignitary of the church, 
or zealous missionary, accompanies the expedi- 
tion. In the last year of the last century the 
bishop of Havana, the venerable Tres Palacios 
—may God rest his soul—made the voyage to 
Florida. The good priest celebrated the im- 
posing ceremonies of our religion with so much 
pomp, explained its mysteries with so much clear- 
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ness and eloquence, and read the Latin prayers 
in his missal with so much unction, that the 
hearts of the poor savages were touched; many 
consented to receive baptism on the spot, and 
the bishop returned, bringing with him as the 
trophies of his peaceful victory, three Indian 
boys, who had been delivered to him to be in- 
structed in the learning of the white men, and 
the doctrines of the true faith. The young 
savages were at first delighted with the change 
in their situation. They were highly gratified 
with the elegant European dresses in which they 
were clothed by their patron, and to which they 
added a multitude of trinkets received as pre- 
sents, and fantastically disposed on their persons. 
In spite of the habit of apparent indifference to 
every thing extraordinary, in which they had 
been educated, they could not help expressing 
the feeling of natural astonishment which rose 
in their minds as they walked the streets of 
Havana, and beheld the various labours and de- 
vices of civilization. Ina short time, however, 
they became familiar with the wonders around 
them, and with their astonishment vanished the 
piety which the good ecclesiastic supposed he 
had kindled in their hearts. He discovered that 
his juvenile neophytes were lazy, proud, intract- 
able—that they loved rum and tobacco, and were 
Q * 
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fond of sleeping when their stomachs were full. 
Sometimes they would perform their wild dances 
with loud and heathenish cries in the court- 
yard of the churchman’s palace, disturbing his 
religious meditations. On one of these occa- 
sions, when the old bishop sallied forth in hisnight- 
cap, cane in hand, and with a most determined 
demeanour, to quiet the uproar, tliey actually 
had thé insolence to trip up his heels, and to con- 
tinue their dance around the body of the sprawl- 
ing dignitary, shouting and yelling with greater 
glee than ever. They had no objection to figur- 
ing in religious processions; they carried the 
blazing torches with an air, and bore the stand- 
ards with profound gravity and solemnity, but 
they resolutely refused to learn their prayers, 
and could by no means be taught the alphabet. 
They would often absent themselves for several 
days together, to wander in the woody sides of 
the mountains, shaping bows and arrows after 
the fashion of their native country, making a 
rude sort of lances out of a hard kind of wood, 
the ends of which they rendered yet harder by fire, 
and they would return with their clothes fairly 
torn from their backs, bringing home a wild pig 
or a huge bunch of perroquets. In short, they 
were so wholly insubordinate, and, so decidedly 
savage and pagan in their habits and tastes, that 
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the bishop was forced to give up the idea of 
making them into good catholics, who should 
return to spread the light of the gospel and the 
power of the church in their native land. 

“ At length they committed some offence 
against the laws. What it was I either never 
heard or have forgotten; but an offence they 
committed, for which they were apprehended, 
found guilty, and sentenced to imprisonment at 
the arsenal, in Havana. The bishop, I believe, 
was glad to get rid of them, for he saw that the 
seed he had sown had fallen upon a rock, and he 
was now sure that his intractable pupils would 
be well looked to, and kept out of mischief at 
least. The arsenal you know, I suppose, is 
situated a little without the city, but connected 
with it by a gate called Punta de la Tenaza, and 
surrounded also by high and strong walls of its 
own. But if you have never visited it, you can 
scarcely form an idea of the activity that prevails 
there. Itis a little town withinitself. The vast 
magazines and store-houses, the dwellings of the 
officers and superintendants, the barracks of the 
soldiers, the dormitories of the prisoners, the 
shops in which various mechanical occupations 
are exercised, occupy the circuit of the walls with 
numerous buildings. Wharves extend along 
the edge of the water, vessels are coming and 
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departing, taking in or discharging their cargoes, 
men are hurrying to and fro with packages, and 
a cluster of mills in the midst, turned by a canal 
from the river, and continually employed in saw- 
ing huge trunks of the native trees of the island, 
fill the place with the continual noise of the 
machinery. Were it not that you saw here and 
there an officer in military uniform, sentinels 
pacing about, and chains fastened to the arms 
or legs of many of the labourers, you might 
fancy yourself in a common sea-port. Thither 
the young delinquents were sent, and each being 
fitted with a couple of iron rings about his 
ankles, they were set to work in assisting to load 
and unload the government vessels. The em- 
ployment was not much to their taste; and, after 
remaining there a few months, they took advan- 
tage of an opportunity to make their escape, and 
sought refuge in Las Vegas de Tobaco. 

“The tract of country called by this name, 
begins about twenty leagues or more to the west 
of Havana, on the northern shore of the island, 
and stretches towards Cape San Antonio as far 
as the settlements of Mantua and Guanes, which 
lie on its remotest boundary. It is fertile as the 
garden of Eden, and its wide extent is watered 
by numerous wandering rivers, whose banks 
are encumbered with the luxuriance of their 
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wild vegetation. A few miserable habitations are 
scattered here and there along the streams, or 
grouped into hamlets and dirty villages. In these 
live the herdsmen entrusted with the care of the 
immense droves of cattle, horses, and swine, 
pastured in the country back of the settlements, 
and here also dwell the tobacco planters, who 
cultivate patches of the rich deep soil on the 
margin of the rivers. No part of Cuba is 
naturally finer than this, and none is peopled with 
a worse race. [I hate the rascals, for they once 
stole from me the finest horse in the world, an 
English hunter, which cost me sixty doubloons, 
and I was obliged to pursue my journey on a 
stunted hard-trotting jade, which I purchased 
of a dingy mulatto, who called himseif a white 
man, and who had the conscience to ask me a 
hundred dollars for her. I dare say he stole the 
animal. Hither the wreckers who haunt the 
keys onthe coast, gangs of run-away sailors who 
live by the plunder of the merchant ships that 
come into their power, resort to spend their ill- 
gotten wealthin gaming and debauchery. These 
desperadoes keep their boats moored under the 
thick boughs and foliage of the mangroves, 
whose trunks rise in the shallows out of the 
very brine. You might look round on the neigh- 
bouring shores and sandbanks without meeting 
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the least indication of any thing in which a human 
being could put to sea, but let a disaster happen to 
a merchant vessel off the coast, and two hundred 
boats perhaps, will at once make their appear- 
ance, as if they rose from the bosom of the 
waters. These fellows lead a merry life on 
shore, where they find no lack of boon compa- 
nions. The dice-box rattles all day in the 
taverns, and the guitar begins to tinkle as the 
sun goes down. Brawls are kindled among 
them over their wine, blood is shed, and the mur- 
derer takes refuge in the keys. Sometimes one 
of these fellows who ventures on shore with too 
much money, lies stark and stiff by the road side 
the next morning. 

“‘The three young savages chose the village 
of Guanes, situated on the river of that name, 
as the place of their retreat. It lies, as I have 
already I think mentioned, near the further ex- 
tremity of Las Vegas. Here they contrived to 
exchange their prison dresses for checked shirts 
and pantaloons, with broad brimmed straw hats, 
the usual garb of the country people. They sub- 
sisted easily, and lived ina manner quite to their 
taste among the lazy settlers. They fished a lit- 
tle in the streams, knocked down game in the 
uncultivated lands, loitered about the taverns, 
slept in the shade, and when pressed by harder 
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necessity than usual, lent a hand in gathering and 
curing tobacco. I never heard that they did 
any harm while they remained in this part of the 
country. At all events, I believe they behaved 
themselves quite as unexceptionably, to say the 
least, as the rest of the inhabitants. 

“ Our government occasionally sends commis- 
sioners to make the circuit of the island, and to 
clear it of runaway criminals, and of vagabonds 
who can give no account of themselves. The 
idea is a good one, in my opinion, for by this 
means a rogue is kept in the place where he was 
born, and where his character is known; and 
convicts who have escaped from justice to re- 
peat their crimes, are carried back to punish- 
ment. After the three Indians had been for 
several months in the neighbourhood of Guanes, 
certain of these magistrates arrived at that vil- 
lage. The Indians were informed against, by a 
herdsman with whom they had some dispute ; 
they were seized and brought before the commis- 
sioners. It appeared that they were not ancient in- 
habitants of the place, and they could show no 
passport from any other; it was therefore con- 
cluded that they could not be there for any good 
purpose. ‘They were accordingly sent with a 
guard to Havana, where they were immediately 
recognised as the fugitives. They were re- 
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manded to prison, loaded with heavier chains, 
and condemned to severer tasks. Their old pa- 
tron, the good bishop Tres Palacios, was dead: 
there was nobody to intercede in there behalf. 
The prisoners bore their fate with a kind of sul- 
len resignation, but their keepers knew little of 
what was passing in their minds. They had 
been brought back from what they most loved, 
idleness and liberty, to what they most hated, 
labour and imprisonment. The indignities with 
which they had been treated roused in their 
bosoms all the spirit of their race, and filled them 
with an intense thirst for revenge. Their con- 
finement was short, and it was soon rumoured 
in Havana that they had again escaped from the 
arsenal. 

“¢ On the second morning after their escape, a 
traveller, passing between Mantua and Guanes, 
a little after sunrise, was stopped by a scene of 
horror and desolation. A crowd of people, of 
all colours, had gathered around the smoking 
ruins of a cluster of cottages which had been 
fired in the night. The trees by which they 
were once overshadowed, had been scorched and 
seared in the fierce flame, and their half-burnt 
leaves were dropping in the faces of those who 
stood below. The earth around was stained 
with blood, and the prints of knees and feet 
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strongly pressed into it, showed that a mortal 
struggle had been there. Several bodies of men, 
women, and children, marked with deep gashes, 
lay near. They had evidently been slain in the en- 
deavour to escape by flight, for the expression of 
horror and fear yet stood on the faces of the 
dead. One or two among the group who seem- 
ed to have been more successful in their attempts 
to escape, and whose features were yet convuls- 
ed by fright, were telling, in an agitated, incohe- 
rent manner, the story of several men of hideous 
appearance and supernatural strength and swift- 
ness, who had put the fire-brand to their houses 
just at daybreak, and slaughtered the inmates 
without pity. 

** While the multitude were thus intently listen- 
ing, they were startled by shrill cries from a dis- 
tance, growing louder every moment. All eyes 
were instantly turned to the quarter from which 
they proceeded. A dark cloud of smoke was 
seen rolling up from among some trees at the 
distance of half a league, where the spectators 
knew that there was a dwelling, and the next 
moment it was surmounted by a dozen arrowy 
tongues of flame shooting up in the midst. A 
man and a woman, each carrying a child, made 
their appearance, running with all their might, 
and shrieking in an agony of terror for protec- 
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tion. ‘They were pursued, at some distance, by 
three dark, strange-looking men, armed with 
lances, who were gaining rapidly upon them. 
As soon however as they saw the crowd, they 
stopped, looked at them for a moment, and turn- 
ing, went off swiftly in a direction towards the 
mountains in the interior of the island. In the 
mean time the fugitives had reached their friends, 
and fell prostrate on the ground in a state of 
exhaustion. They were immediately recognised 
as the family belonging to the house which was 
seen in flames. Fortunately none of them were 
within when the ruffians came. They had ob- 
served them, however, from a little distance, and 
terrified by the strange fierceness and wildness 
of their demeanour, had concealed themselves 
behind some bushes until they saw them setting 
fire to the house, when they immediately took to 
flight. In their flight they had been seen and 
pursued, and apparently only saved by the acci- 
dental circumstance that their pursuers beheld 
around the ashes of the cottage a larger number 
of persons than they wished to encounter. 

“‘ Who were the perpetrators of these deeds 
of violence and bloodshed? This was a matter 
of intense curiosity and anxious conjecture. 
Almost every man had his own answer to the 
question. Some thought that they might be a 
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party of wreckers from the Keys, who had taken 
this method to revenge the death of a comrade 
slain in the village of Guanes. Some suggested 
that an invading force had landed on the island, 
and was sending out small detachments to ravage 
the country. The greater number were of opinion 
that they were the three Indians who had a 
second time escaped from imprisonment, and 
who had perpetrated these barbarities in revenge 
for the inhospitality which had delivered them 
up. This opinion was confirmed by the descrip- 
tion given of their persons by the inmates of 
the destroyed cottages. But they added, that 
whoever they might be, it was their most solemn 
belief that they were in a league with the powers 
of darkness. Nothing else could endue them 
with such an irresistible strength, or render 
them so completely proof against all attempts to 
wound them, or give such a demoniac expression 
to their features. The idea took strong hold of 
the superstitious people of Las Vegas, and the 
voices of the group sank into a low murmur as 
they conferred together on this fearful subject. 
** Nothing could equal the panic which pre- 
vailed in the settlements of Mantua and Guanes 
all that day. The families who lived in the 
solitary houses came into the villages, and the 
villagers crowded into the stronger and more 
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defensible buildings. Every weapon that could 
be found was put in order; disused blunder- 
busses were fitted with new flints, rusty broad- 
swords were sharpened ; and an old swivel, that 
had lain for years half buried in the earth before 
the cabilde or town-hall of Guanes, was dug out, 
loaded, and set upon two wooden wheels in front 
of the dwelling of the Alcalde. The rest of 
that day passed without any further alarm, but 
on the next, news was brought of other massa- 
cres and burnings in the neighbourhood. On the 
third morning a party of twenty men, all armed, 
left the village of Guanes to visit the herds in 
the back country. They entered several houses, 
the inhabitants of which lay murdered within 
them, or before the doors. They found the 
herds scattered, and saw many carcasses of 
cattle and horses lying where they had been 
pastured. 

“In the mean time, with the devastations of 
these strange beings, increased the terror with 
which they were every where regarded. Strange 
stories were told of their exploits; of their gi- 
gantic strength, and prodigious swiftness; of 
their swimming and fording rapid rivers which 
would have swept away the most powerful man 
on the island; of their scaling perpendicular 
mountains, and leaping tremendous chasms; of 
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the supernatural suddenness with which they 
came upon the defenceless, and the astonishing 
swiftness with which they disappeared when 
the odds were against them. All the inhabitants 
of the district of Las Vegas followed the exam- 
ple of those in the neighbourhood of Mantua 
and Guanes, and removed into the villages for 
safety, or collected in the larger and less exposed 
habitations. NNo man would venture into the 
fields alone: but when the necessity of their 
affairs called them forth, they went in parties of 
a dozen or twenty men, well armed, and on the 
watch against the enemy. I remember a singular 
instance of the extreme fear inspired by these 
marauders. One day a young negro slave, living 
at an estate called El Rosario, in the jurisdiction 
of Consolacion de Norte, came running home to 
tell that the Indians were in sight, and were mak- 
ing towards the house. The family consisted ofthe 
master of the house, his wife and three children, 
his wife’s brother, and a female slave with her 
two boys. The husband was for seeking safety by 
flight; his wife and her brother were for barri- 
cading the doors, and neither would follow the 
advice of the other. No time was to be lost; 
the husband left his house with a loaded musket 
on his shoulder, and climbed a tree hard by, of 
the kind we call the gudcima, screening himself 
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from sight among its thick boughs and tufts of 
pale green leaves, while his wife and her brother 
bolted the door with all possible expedition. The 
ruffians were soon at the dwelling ; the affright- 
ed owner of the house saw them from his hiding 
place, armed with bows and arrows slung upon 
i] their shoulders, and carrying enormous lances 
| made of the trunks of sapling trees, with an iron 
. 








| blade fixed in the smaller end. They were 
| men of short stature, but broad-chested, and 
| wonderfully strong-limbed, with straight jetty 
@ hair, and round wild eyes beneath arched and 
coal black eyebrows. They first tried to open 
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the door, and finding it fastened, without utter- 
ing a word to each other they raised their lances 
to a level with their heads, and drove the butt 
nih end violently against it, to beat it in. Every loud 
: ia stroke went to the heart of the poor wretch in 





his concealment. He lay quaking with fear, 
just able to support himself among the branches, 
and to keep the musket he held from dropping to 
| the ground, but without the courage or the 

strength to discharge it. The door at length 
gave way; the brother presented himself with 
. | a musket, but was struck to the floor before 
| he could fire, and the murderers passed into 
i} the house over his dead body. Shrieks and 
howls of agony and supplication burst from the 
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building, and through the open door the wife and 
her children were seen clinging to the knees of 
the savages, and butchered in the midst of their 
cries for mercy. The bodies of the two negro 
boys, bleeding with deep wounds, were then 
tossed out; and the mother, rushing forth to make 
her escape, was overtaken and pinned with one 
of their huge lances to the ground. When the 
work of death was finished, and the house again 
silent, one of the murderers came out with a smok- 
ing brand in his hand which he laid to the wind- 
ward side of the building, covered it with a hand- 
ful of dry sticks and twigs, and blew them into a 
flame. The three then departed, leaving the 
pusillanimous spectator of their bloody deeds 
half dead with horror and fear. He did not ven- 
ture to come down until the house was nearly 
consumed, when he slipped to the ground, and 
crawled trembling to the next village. 

“ J should lengthen out my story until another 
day, were I to give you a catalogue of the mur- 
ders committed by these men. All the country 
between the city of Havana and Cape San An- 
tonio, called among us by the name of the Vuelta 
Abajo, on both sides of the island, was the scene 
of their crimes, and was kept in a state of con- 
tinual alarm. Their ravages were generally 
committed in the daytime, from the early dawn 
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to night-fall, when they retired, as they also did 
when pursued, to the woods, the ancient woods 
of the interior, thick, dark, tangled with shrubs 
and immense vines, and full of impassable 
thickets. On one day their ravages would be 
committed on the northern shore, on the next 
they would have passed the mountains, and 
dwellings would smoke and their inmates be 
slaughtered on the opposite coast. The officers 
of justice seeking them where their enormities 
had just been committed, would be apprised by 
messengers, of still more recent crimes at the 
distance of twenty leagues. What occasioned 
no small wonder was, that all the work of blood- 
shed and destruction was performed by them in 
silence. Not a word was heard to issue from 
their lips by any who had been near them, and yet 
had the good fortune to escape with life: they 
gave no answer to entreaties for mercy, nor were 
they ever seen to confer together, though they 
always moved in concert. They passed from 
place to place as mutely and rapidly as ghosts 
of the dead. 

“ A few leagues this side of Cape San Anto- 
nio, where the island begins to grow narrow, is 
a remarkable cave. It passes through a conti- 
nuation of the great midland ridge of mountains, 
and reaches from one shore to the other. At 
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the northern entrance are several chambers that 
seem chiselled from the solid rock, and which I 
have little doubt are the work of the ancient in- 
habitants of the country. They are furnished 
with benches of stone, alcoves, doors passing from 
one to another, and roofs regularly vaulted, from 
which the trickling of water is constantly heard 
in the silence and darkness. Farther on, the 
cave is a mere cleft between rocky walls.— 
I once visited it with some friends. We pene- 
trated to the distance of nearly a league, till we 
came to where a subterraneous brook crossed 
the passage, and a chasm above let in the light 
of day; but being sickened by the strong odour 
of the vampyres and birds of night that clung to 
the roof, and having come to the end of the clue 
which we had fastened at the mouth of the cave, 
we were obliged to return. In the recesses of 
this cave the superstitious and ignorant people 
of Las Vegas believed that the three Indians 
propitiated the devil by sacrifices of the animals 
they had stolen, and received the gift of irresist- 
ible strength, and the power of transporting 
themselves in a moment to whatever place they 
pleased. I believe, however, that it is a mistake 
to suppose that they made this spot their fre- 
quent haunt, though it is certain they were often 
seen in the neighbourhood. They were too wary 
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to trust themselves where their retreat could be 
cut off, or where the fierce dogs of the island 
could be let loose upon them. ‘They encamped 
for sleep only on the steep sides of the moun- 
tains, and never but once in the same place. 
Yet the idea of their subterraneous worship of 
the powers of darkness added greatly to the 
terror with which they were regarded. 

‘“‘'The many and horrible murders committed 
by these men, the destruction of the herds, the 
abandonment of so many fine estates for want of 
tenants who would venture to occupy them, 
threatened the depopulation of the Vuelta 
Abajo, and drew the attention of government. 
Large rewards were offered, which were at 
length increased to five thousand dollars for the 
head of each of the offenders. This measure 
had the effect intended. Large parties of men 
were collected, well armed with muskets, pistols, 
and broadswords,and including in their number a 
good proportion of comisionados, alcaldes, juezes 
pedianos, members of the holy brotherhood, and 
all the different officers empowered to pursue 
and arrest the violators of the laws. They were 
accompanied by the strong and fierce dogs train- 
ed in Cuba to hunt runaway negroes, one breed 
of which are merely employed to track the fugi- 
tive, and the other to seize and drag him down. 
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These expeditions were wholly unsuccessful.— 
Often did they return without having discovered 
the object of their search. In some instances 
they followed the track of the savages for whole 
days together, encamping, when night overtook 
them, in some cleft of the mountains in the wil- 
derness of the interior, where they kept up huge 
fires till morning, and stationed an armed watch 
to guard against their mysterious enemies. At 
length, however, their dogs led them to the hid- 
ing-place of the outlaws. After a weary march 
along the sides of the mountains, they found 
themselves at the foot of a lofty and precipitous 
pile of rocks, which the animals barking at the 
foot in vain essayed to scale. Above, on the 
summit of the crags, was a thick growth of 
trees and mountain shrubs. The men took the 
dogs on their shoulders, and began to climb the 
precipice. 

“ They had scarcely begun to ascend, when the 
whole party was startled by a loud yelping, and 
on looking they saw that two of the dogs had 
fallen from the shoulders of their bearers, struck 
through with arrows, and had fallen to the foot 
of the precipice, quivering in the agonies of 
death. One of their number was also severely 
wounded, by an arrow from the thickets on the 
summit, and, as he was preparing to descend, was 
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transfixed by a second, and fell headlong from 
the rock on which he stood. The men at the 
bottom of the precipice and on the crags an- 
swered with a discharge of musketry, aimed at 
the trees which they supposed to be the hiding 
place of the enemy, but without effect. Arrows 
still came from above, and chusos,* or javelins, 
thrown with fatal and unerring certainty, some- 
times from one quarter, sometimes from another, 
as the savages shifted their ground to avoid the 
aim of their assailants. At length the whole 
party, discouraged by the disadvantage at which 
they were contending, and by the slaughter of 
their companions, withdrew, carrying off three 
of their number dead, and five severely wound- 
ed, and leaving nearly half their dogs at the foot 
of the precipice. 

“ More than one attempt of the same kind was 
afterwards made, with no better success. Nearly 
two years and a half had elapsed since the In- 
dians began to devastate the island, and still their 
ravages continued unchecked. IJImpunity had 









* The chuso is a weapon of about four feet in length and an 
inch in diameter. It is made of a very solid and heavy wood, 
hardened at one end in the fire and brought to a sharp point. The 
African negroes of Cuba throw it with great force and certainty 
of aim. 
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not made them forget their usual caution, nor 
did the multitude of their murders seem to have 
satiated their thirst of blood. I question if ever 
there were three men in the world, short of 
the degree of monarchs, who made so much ha- 
vock among their fellow-creatures in the same 
space of time. At length, however, a bolder 
and more determined band was collected than 
had ever before undertaken the expedition. I 
may justly say this, for I well knew several of 
the persons wh’. joined it, and greater dare- 
devils there are not in all the dominions of my 
master the King of Spain—men who feared 
nothing, either in this world or the next. They 
were accompanied by several relatives of per- 
sons who had been killed by the Indians, and who 
were resolved to lose their own lives rather than 
fail in the attempt to execute justice upon the 
assassins. ‘Their number amounted to about 
a hundred and fifty, and they were accompa- 
nied by sixty of the best trained and fiercest 
dogs on the island. After tracking the bandits 
for more than half a day, they approached the 
place of their retreat, on the steep side of a 
mountain covered with broken rocks, from the 
clefts of which sprung shrubs and small trees, 
dwarfed by the dryness of the soil. At the foot 
of the place where they lay was a quebrado, the 
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dry bed of a torrent, forming a ravine with pre- 
cipitous sides running obliquely along the breast 
of the mountain. Into this ravine the party 
were descending, carryin:: the dogs dowu the 
steep bank, when they were assailed by arrows 
from the opposite side, by which several of 
the animals were killed. In ail their combats 
with the people of the island, the outlaws 
aimed particularly at the dogs, whom they 
dreaded more than even the men, not only 
because they brought their pursuers to their 
place of retreat, but because they were so for- 
midable and so difficult to wound in a close en- 
counter. Arrived at the bottom of the ravine, 
the party paused for a moment to take a view of 
the precipices above them, and to select the best 
places for making the ascent. It appeared that 
the Indians had entrenched themselves behind a 
kind of natural parapet of rock, through the 
clefts of which grew a few bushes and trees, 
but so thinly as not to prevent thejr assailants 
below from occasionally catching’ glimpses of 
their persons while in the act of aiming their 
weapons. In the mean time, their pursuers 
were not inactive. Every stirring of the boughs 
above, every appearance of a hand or face, was 
answered by a discharge of musketry. But the 
arrows and javelins still continued to come from 
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the rocks, many of their dogs and several of 
their companions were already killed, and it was 
evident that no time was to be wasted in so dis- 
advantageous a position. A part of the men 
were therefore assigned to carry the dogs, and 
the rest to watch the movements of the enemy, 
and these being arranged so as to follow each 
other alternately, the whole party began to 
ascend by two different ways. The slaughter 
made by the Indians was now greater than ever, 
as they were enabled, from the near approach of 
their assailants, to aim their weapons with greater 
certainty and more deadly effect. Six of the 
men had already fallen dead, many were severely 
wounded, and more than thirty of the dogs were 
killed. It was horrible to hear the yells of these 
animals, mingled strangely with the groans of 
dying men, and to see their struggles when 
wounded, springing furiously from the shoulders 
of their bearers, and sometimes the animal and 
his bearer precipitated down the rocks together. 

“ But the combat was now nearanend. One 
of the party, a comisionado whom I knew, a man 
of great strength of body, firm nerves, and keen 
sight, had observed, through some boughs on the 
top of the rock, the face of one of the outlaws 
looking down. He kept his eye steadily fixed 
on the spot as he went, and shortly afterwards 
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the savage stepped forth from behind his en- 
trenchment with an arrow fitted to his bow- 
string, and raised it to his eye. Just ashe came 
to the spot the wind parted the branches before 
him, and gave the comisionado a full view of his 
person. In an instant he levelled his piece 
and fired,—but the arrow had already left 
the bow of the Indian, and both the combatants 
dropped dead at the same moment. A shout of 
triumph was raised by the whole party, as they 
saw the body of the Indian beginning to fall 
heavily over the rock through the shrubs on its 
edge. The next moment they saw a dark brawny 
arm extended after it, seizing it by the hair of 
the head, as if to draw it back. T'wenty mus- 
kets were instantly discharged in that direction ; 
the brawny arm suddenly let go its hold, and 
tossed convulsively upwards, and the lifeless 
bodies of the two savages fell together down the 
precipice through the crashing boughs, in sight 
of their pursuers. Encouraged by this success 
they sprang with all expedition to the top of the 
rock, but the third Indian was no where to be 
seen. 

“They now turned to examine the bodies of 
the outlaws who lay dead near the summit of the 
rocks. They evidently belonged to the Indian 
race from the peculiarities which I have already 
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mentioned, and which the party had now an 
opportunity of examining at leisure. They had 
on no other clothing than a pair of loose trow- 
sers, and a kind of belt passing over one shoul- 
der, to which was fastened a bundle of arrows. 
Their forms were exceedingly muscular, bear- 
ing the signs of prodigious vigour and activity, 
and of that period of life when men most rejoice 
in their own strength. The elder, it was judged, 
could not be more than twenty-five years of age, 
and the other, perhaps three years younger. 
“The sun was already sinking when they 
arrived on the heights which the Indians had 
occupied, and weary and wounded they encamped 
for a few hours of repose on the very spot, with- 
out attempting any pursuit of him who had 
fled. At daybreak they set out on their return 
to the villages, carrying their dead and wounded, 
and the bodies of the slain banditti. As they 
entered the inhabited country, the people came 
flocking about them to gaze on the lifeless fea- 
tures and powerless limbs of those who had been 
so long the objects of awe and affright; the 
swift, powerful, invulnerable beings, whose 
crimes had hitherto seemed as if destined never 
to meet with either check or retribution. The 
country people assisted in bearing the dead and 
wounded to the town of Consolacion de] Norte, 
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where the bodies of the comisionado and his 
companions were buried with great ceremony, 
and every mark of respect and sorrow. The 
heads of the Indians were cut off, and sent from 
the district where they were slain, to the Cap- 
tain-General at Havana; their quarters were 
suspended by the highways ; and their enormous 
lances, their bows, arrows, and javelins, picked 
up where they fell, were preserved for a memo- 
rial of the exploit in the houses of those who led 
the expedition against them. 

“The third Indian was never again seen in 
the Vuelta Abajo. He passed along the mid- 
land range of mountains and shortly afterwards 
appeared in the Vuelta Arriba, which means, you 
know, that part of the island lying eastward of 
Havana. 

“ Here he renewed the work of burning and 
massacre among the unguarded and defenceless 
inhabitants, and became as terrible to them as 
he had been to the people of the western part 
of the island. Warned by the fate of his com- 
panions, he never stood on the defence, but fled 
when threatened by a superior force. He aban- 
doned the use of the bow and javelin, which 
had proved tmpotent to protect his comrades in 
their rocky fortress, and carried only his huge 
lance, the weapon of attack and slaughter. 
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Hitherto neither he nor the other two had ever 
been seen on horseback, now he was nearly 
always so. He would leap on the back of one 
of the horses of the country, wild and unbroke 
as ever ran in the forests, and ride him furiously, 
without bridle or rein, guiding him with his lance 
alone ; and when the animal dropped down from 
fatigue, he was instantly mounted on another.— 
Wo to the man whom he saw alone and on foot 
in the open country; he was sure to overtake 
him, and aiming a stroke at him as he passed, to 
leave him dead on the spot. Cattle and horses, 
without number were killed by him, in the 
same manner—pierced between the shoulders 
with all the dexterity of a practised buil-fighter. 
So true was his aim, that, of all the animals he 
destroyed, not one was known to be despatched 
by more than a single wound. Sometimes he 
would dismount, and cutting out the tongues of 
the cattle he had killed, would hang them to his 
belt for his future repasts. Throughout the 
Vuelta Arriba, the inhabitants of the country 
bordering upon the forests or the mountains, no 
longer thought themselves safe in the solitary 
houses, and like the people of the western dis- 
tricts, resorted to the villages for safety. 

“] am sensible that the history I am giving 
you is an extraordinary one, and I see in your 
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countenance the marks of incredulity. I have 
no answer to make to your doubts but the simple 
one, that I am relating facts yet fresh in the me- 
mory of thousands among the people of this 
island. No man acquainted with Cuba and its 
inhabitants will pronounce it impossible that they 
should have taken place; and if they have no 
other fault than that of appearing a little won- 
derful and surprising, I hope you will not think 
them the less authentic. 

“Tam now going to relate one of the most 
remarkable incidents connected with the story of 
this man-killer. At a little distance from the 
town of San Juan de los Remedios, resided an 
honest but not over rich man, an emigrant 
from Old Spain, named Jose de Pereira. He 
had married a native of the island, and became 
the father of a very pretty daughter, of whom 
he was extremely fond, and whom he had in- 
structed in accomplishments somewhat above her 
fortune. Her beauty, her graceful manners and 
amiable temper, won the heart of the elder son 
of the wealthy proprietor of a cane plantation 
in the neighbourhood. He paid her his addresses, 
which were not rejected: a match was conclud- 
ed between them, and the wedding-day was al- 
ready fixed. She wasas happy as a young and 
modest woman can be who is about tomarry the 
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man of whose love she is proud; and he was as 
happy as a young man deeply in love always is 
when on the point of marriage. The father and 
mother were scarcely less so at seeing their 
daughter well settled in life, and it was thought 
that the good couple would stretch their means a 
little to celebrate the nuptial ceremonies with 
becoming splendour and merriment. 

‘“¢ As yet the Indian had never appeared in the 
immediate neighbourhood of San Juan de los 
Remedios, nor had the inhabitants thought of 
resorting to any unusual precautions for protect- 
ing themselves against his violence. One morn- 
ing the father had gone out to look at his little 
plantation of bananas and maize, and the mother 
to talk over the preparations for the approaching 
nuptials with a neighbour, while Anita de Pe- 
reira the daughter, was busy in an inner apart- 
ment of the house, working with her own fair 
hands some article of dress to be worn at the 
ceremony. ‘There was no one else in the house, 
but a negro woman in the next room. Suddenly 
Anita heard a violent shriek, and the sound of 
footsteps passing swiftly over the floor. She 
rushed to the door, opened it, and saw before 
her a short, brawny, savage-looking man, his 
stiff black hair standing upright all over his 
head, half naked, and carrying a long heavy 
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lance in his hand. She looked round instinctively 
for help, and beholding no one else in sight—for 
the negro woman who had alarmed her with the 
shriek, had fled through a postern door—she 
sunk to the ground in a swoon. 

‘‘ In the meantime the domestic had alarmed 
the neighbourhood, and several men came run- 
ning to the spot with arms in their hands. As 
they came up, they saw the outlaw at some dis- 
tance, on horseback, carrying the lifeless form of 
the young woman before him, and galloping off 
swiftly towards the mountains. The distracted 
father and mother, informed of what had happen- 
ed, arrived at the cottage just in time to see him 
disappearing with his prize over a distant emi- 
nence. The news was not slow in spreading to 
all the neighbouring plantations, and tothe town 
of San Juan de los Remedios, and a consider- 
able multitude, prompted by various motives of 
curiosity, sympathy, and the desire of making 
themselves of importance, soon gathered about 
the old man’s door. Among the rest appeared a 
young man of manly figure, and bold and frank 
demeanour, but with a deep air of distress and 
anxiety on his countenance. The crowd that 
stood about the distressed father, talking loudly 
and earnestly to him and to each other, and offer- 
ing a thousand discordant counsels, divided volun- 
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tarily to let him pass. It was Ramon de Agu- 
arda, the intended husband of Anita. He ap- 
proached and offered his hand to Pereira, who 
grasped it convulsively. ‘ We have lost Anita,’ 
said he, in a half-choked voice. 

“ ¢T shall find her,’ answered the young 
man, ‘and that before the sea-breeze springs up 
again. I will pursue the robber and bring her 
back, or never return.’ 

“The garrulous crowd were silent as they 
beard the strong determined tone of Aguarda’s 
voice; and when he finished, a low murmur ran 
through it as the bystanders spoke to each other, 
commending the fearless and resolute spirit of 
the young man. 

“ «Who is there among you,’ said he again, 
‘that will go with me to the rescue of Anita de 
Pereira ?’ 

«¢ JT will go,’ was the answer of many voices 
at once; and there arose a great struggle in the 
crowd among those who were pressing forward 
to offer their services. Every one loved Anita, 
and respected Aguarda for his warm-hearted 
and generous temper. 

‘““¢] thank you, my neighbours,’ resumed the 
young man, ‘I could not have expected less of 
you. Since you are so ready to accompany me, 
I must request such of you as have not brought 
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your arms to send for them immediately, and 
that you will provide yourselves, as soon as pos- 
sible, with horses, and with dogs to track the 
rufian. We will set out for this place im a 
quarter of an hour.’ 

“ Great was the haste and bustle in arming 
and preparing for the expedition. The planters 
willingly supplied the adventurers with dogs and 
horses. Several young gentlemen of the town 
of San Juan de los Remedios came to join the 
party, ambitious of distinguishing themselves in 
the rescue of the rustic beauty. At the ap- 
pointed time a company of fifty men were assem- 
bled, armed and on horseback, with negroes on 
foot holding the dogs in long leashes. One of 
the animals was let loose to track the Indian, and 
the party following the direction in which he 
had disappeared, set off under the conduct of 
Aguarda. 

“‘ They traversed the open country, and arrived 
to where the skirts of the great interior forest, 
stretching down the sides of the mountains 
towards the shore, enclose glades of pasture 
ground. Here they added tu their number seve- 
ral monteros or foresters, to serve for guides in 
the expedition. ‘The monteros, as you may per- 
haps know, are the keepers of the large herds 
which graze in this island on estates four or five 
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leagues in circumference, and for the most part 
overshadowed with trees. They are as much at 
home in the woods of Cuba, as your own Indians 
in those of North America. They know all the 
thousand intricacies and crossing paths of the 
forest, the ravines, precipices and streams, as 
well as I know the regular avenues and alleys of 
my own plantation. They will travel in the 
woods from city to city, and from end to end of 
the island, guiding their way by the sun, the 
stars, the course of the rivers, and the direction 
of the wind, which you know blows regularly 
seaward during the night, and landward during 
the day. 

‘“¢ One of the monteros had se€én the Indian pass 
with his prize, and pointed out the prints of his 
horse’s feet. The party now rode into those 
lofty woods along a gradual ascent towards the 
mountains, by a broad path among old trees that 
had stood there ever since the conquest of the 
island—groves of the palmeto royal, the wild 
cotton tree, the pawpaw, and others of equally 
gigantic stature, whose smooth trunks rising to 
a prodigious height, uplift a close roof of thick 
woven boughs, and massive foliage. So lofty a 
roof there is not in the proudest temples of 
Europe, nor one which more effectually excludes 
the sun, whose beams, for ages, have played 
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upon the summits of those trees without pene- 
trating to the ground. As they went forward, 
the forest, after several hours travelling, became 
thicker, and more choked with underwood, and 
the path narrower, until it could hardly be dis- 
tinguished from others made by the cattle inter- 
secting it in all directions. They were now 
obliged to ride one behind another, and as they 
ascended a little declivity, they found it difficult 
to urge their horses between the close trunks and 
encroaching branches. At length one of the 
monteros made a sign for the party to stop. 

“‘¢ Here, gentlemen,’ said he, ‘ you must dis- 
mount ; the forest beyond this place will not ad- 
mit of the passing of a horse and rider. And 
here lies a poor beast that has been ridden hard 
to-day, and who, if he could speak, I dare say 
would thank the woods for being so thick that 
his master could get him no further.’ 

“ As he spoke he broke off a twig from one of 
the shrubs, and stripping it of the leaves, turned 
to the side of the path, and with a smart stroke 
started up from a kind of recess among the trees, 
a horse covered with sweat and half dried foam. 
‘This perhaps,’ continued he, ‘is the horse that 
carried the fellow you are looking for. He has 
neither saddle nor bridle, and yet his back shows 
that he has been sat upon by a heavy rider.’ 
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“ The party pressed round to get a sight of the 
animal, a shaggy, wild-looking creature, with a 
heavy tangled mane on both sides of its neck, a 
long forelock hanging between the eyes, and a 
sweeping tail. He stretched himself for a mo- 
ment, then snorted, broke through the bushes, 
and was out of sight. 

“<¢ That is the Indian’s horse,’ said another 
montero, the same who had seen him carrying off 
the young woman, and had showed his traces to 
the pursuers: ‘the very beast on whose back 
I saw him this morning. I would swear to him 
before the Alcalde. I fancy the rider cannot be 
far off.’ 

* All the party were of the same opinion. A 
short consultation was held, in which it was 
agreed that an attempt should be made to reco- 
ver the young woman without letting loose their 
dogs until the rescue was effected, for fear that 
they might attack the captive also. They then 
dismounted, left the horses in the care of some 
negroes, and began to thread the more intricate 
mazes of the forest. They soon heard at a dis- 
tance the baying of the hound whom they had 
let off at setting out; and proceeding for two or 
three miles in that direction, they came to a 
lofty precipice, not far from the bottom of which 
grew a cluster of branching trees of great 
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height. At the foot of these trees the dog 
was whimpering and barking, and occasionally 
springing against the trunks. The party were 
perplexed at this circumstance: they looked up 
into the boughs for a solution of the mystery, 
but could discover nothing. They called off the 
animal and attempted to make him recover the 
track, which they supposed he had lost, but in 
vain—he immediately returned to the spot. The 
face of the precipice was smooth, perpendicular, 
nearly thirty feet in height, and quite as impos- 
sible to scale, without the assistance of a ladder, 
as the wall of a house. It stood at several 
paces from the trees in front, so that, as it seemed, 
nobody could pass from them to its summit.— 
Along the steeps, to the right and left of it, rose 
a thick undergrowth of young trees, filled up 
with thorny and interwoven vines, of that species 
which we call ufias de gato, or cats-claws, and 
which formed an impenetrable barrier, stretch- 
ing to a great distance on either hand, and with- 
out any opening through which the outlaw could 
have passed with his captive. Somebody sug- 
gested, that as one of the trees was easily 
climbed, he might have concealed himself among 
the boughs and leaves of its top. A montero 
immediately sprung into it, ascended out of sight 
among the foliage, and called out to those below 
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that there was no living thing in the tree but 
himself. ‘They now became convinced that the 
hound had been misled by a false scent, and 
some proposed to go back to the place where 
the Indian’s horse was found lying, and let slip 
another dog upon his track. As for Aguarda, it 
is scarcely possible to describe his chagrin at 
being thus cruelly disappointed, when he thought 
himself just upon the point of rescuing from a 
dreadful fate the being he most loved. ‘The cur 
shall never deceive any body else in this manner,’ 
said he, and he was levelling his musket to blow 
out the creature’s brains, when one of his com- 
panions held his arm, and pointed to where the 
montero, who had descended half way down the 
tree, began to walk along one of the branches 
that bent with his weight to a horizontal position, 
until coming to the summit of the perpendicular 
rock, at the foot of which the whole party stood, 
he leaped upon the top of it. The mystery was 
now cleared up: it was evident to all that the 
savage had climbed the tree with his prize, and 
passed along the branches to the precipice be- 
fore them. Aguardacaught up the poor animal, 
whose life he was just about to take, and caress- 
ed it in a transport of joy. 

‘The monteros drew their machetes, the sharp 
broadswords which they usually carry about 
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with them, and proceeded to cut a passage 
through the thorny and tangled fence of creep- 
ing vines, on the side where it seemed thinnest 
and most pervious. This they did with great 
dexterity and quickness, and in few minutes had 
formed a kind of arched passage, through which 
the company passed, by a short circuit, to the 
summit of the precipice. A negro carried thither 
the hound, and the animal was no sooner put to 
the ground than he recovered the track of the 
outlaw, darted off like lightning, and was out of 
sight. In afew minutes they heard him uttering 
a sharp and frequent bark, a sure signal that he 
had found the object of his pursuit. The party 
rushed forwards, and soon issued into an open 
glade in the forest, where the sun came in from 
above, and a spring welled out from a stony 
basin, and lost itself in thick grass. At the 
farther end of the glade rose the rocky side of 
a mountain, seamed obliquely with a quebrado, 
or deep ravine. The savage was seen retreat- 
ing to a huge block of stone at the foot of the 
mountain, while the dog was running round him 
in swift circles, and barking incessantly. You 
know, perhaps, that it is impossible for the run- 
aways of our island to kill one of those nimble 
and quick-sighted animals without the advantage 
of a rock at their backs. The savage, as soon 
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as he saw his pursuers, took to flight. He sprang 
up the side of the mountain and disappeared over 
the ravine amidst a shower of balls. The fierce 
dogs hitherto kept in leashes were let slip after 
him, but they were soon stopped by precipices 
which they did not venture to descend. 

“ The first thought of Aguarda was to look 
for Anita de Pereira. She was found gagged 
with one of her own handkerchiefs, her delicate 
arms pinioned, and one of them tied fast toa 
tree in the edge of the glade, where the savage 
had secured her until he could kill the dog that 
was giving his enemies notice of his retreat. 
Her lover cut the cords by which she was 
bound, and received her thanks and tears in his 
bosom. That night was a happy one at the 
house of old Pereira, and the event of that day 
hastened by a fortnight at least the ceremony that 
crowned the wishes of Aguarda. 

“ This escape of the bandit seemed to em- 
bolden him in the commission of his atrocities. 
I have heard many people express-the opinion, 
that all the murders, burnings, and destruction 
of herds committed by him and his companions 
during the whole time they remained in the 
Vuelta Abajo, did not equal those committed by 
this man alone in the Vuelta Arriba. In addition 
to the price set by government upon his head, 
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the proprietors of different haciendas in the 
island abandoned through fear of him, offered 
large rewards for his death or apprehension.— 
One reason why both he and his companions es- 
caped so long with impunity, was that they never 
associated themselves with the other outlaws 
and runaway criminals that infested the forests 
and mountains. ‘To these they were scarcely 
less terrible than to the more peaceful inhabit- 
ants. ‘They trusted nobody, and therefore were 
never betrayed. 

“ Yet this man, in the midst of his hatred of 
the people of the island, and the bloody deeds 
with which he gratified his thirst for revenge, 
seems to have still felt some of those natural 
sympathies which attach us to our race, and to 
have yearned after the pleasure of seeing the 
human face, and hearing the human voice, in 
peace and in kindness. A short time after the 
adventure of Anita de Pereira, he stole a little 
child, the daughter of a labourer who lived ina 
small hamlet between San Lorenzo and La 
Calidad. He kept her with him for two months, 
treating her with great kindness, feeding her 
with the abundant wild fruits of the country, 
and with the flesh of cattle which he slew onthe 
haciendas. After several attempts she was at 
length taken from him, but not until she had con- 
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tracted a strong attachment for Taito Perico, as 
he had taught her to call him. 

“In the rescue of the little girl the savage 
was wounded in the thigh—a circumstance 
which, though it increased his shyness, did not 
diminish his ferocity. A little more than seven 
months after his first appearance in the Vuelta 
Arriba, a company of about thirty children, from 
the inland city of Puerto del Principe, went out 
to gather the wild fruit we call maraiiones, in 
the fields a little more than two miles distant 
fromthe town. It was then the month of June, 
and the fruit hung in its golden and ruddy ripe- 
ness on the low shrubs which, mingled with 
others of different species, overspread a consi- 
derable tract of ground. Among the children 
was a fine boy, about eight years of age, named 
Jose Maria de Rodriguez. They were all 
busily engaged in plucking the fruit, in discov- 
ering the places where it grew in the greatest 
abundance, and in jostling each other away from 
them when discovered, and the air rung with 
their cheerful voices and innocent laughter.— 
All at once, one of them screamed out, ‘ El In- 
dio! el Indio!’ and the troop scattered off like 
a flock of perroquets at the discharge of a gun. 
Jose Maria stood near a clump of bushes, and 
thinking they afforded him sufficient concealment, 
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crouched under them elose to the ground. The 
savage, as ill-luck would have it, rode to the 
very spot where the boy lay trembling and pow- 
erless with fear, and observing him, checked his 
horse, stooped towards him, took him up by one 
arm, and placing him on the animal before him, 
rode off to the woods. 

“The mother of Jose Maria was a widow lady 
of distinction in Puerto Principe ; he was her only 
son, and she was frantic at his loss. Her brother, 
Don Agostin Arias, who I remember was at that 
time an officer of the militia of Cuba, a gentle- 
man of the true stamp, and of that courage 
which shows itself not in words but in deeds, 
came to her house opposite the church of La Sole- 
dad, comforted her by representing that the Indian 
had not hitherto shown any disposition to de- 
stroy his captive, and pledged himself to restore 
her child. On the first day all endeavours to dis- 
cover the track of the robber were fruitless.— 
On the third, however, news was brought that 
he had been several times seen on the sides of 
the mountain which then went by the name of 
the Loma de Cubitas, whose conical summit, 
clothed with lofty woods to its highest peak, is 
seen at the distance of eight leagues from Puerto 
del Principe. 

“ Arias immediately gave notice to an ac- 
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quaintance of the name of Cespedes, a valenton, 
as we call those men who plume themselves 
upon the possession of extraordinary valour, and 
who had offered to accompany him in his under- 
taking to rescue the child. They set off on 
horseback, armed with guns and pistols, taking 
with them a negro who carried a weapon of the 
kind we call a desjarretadera, a steel blade in 
the form of a crescent, fixed in a long handle 
like that of a lance, and used to hamstring the 
wild and furious animals of the herds. They 
arrived at the mountain of Cubitas, and after 
penetrating a little way into the old woods on its 
breast, dismounted, gave their horses in charge 
to the negro, and separated in search of the 
child-stealer, with an agreement that he who 
first heard the report of the other’s gun should 
immediately come to his assistance. Arias had 
not proceeded far when he heard Cespedes dis- 
charge his piece, whether by accident, as he 
afterwards alleged, in springing over the chan- 
nel of a brook, or whether it was that his valour- 
ous soul was assailed by the ignoble passion of 
fear, [ cannot say, but the people of Puerto 
Principe were uncharitable enough to believe 
the latter. Arias turned immediately, when, as 
if by a miracle, he saw his nephew near him, 
almost at his side, sitting against the trunk of a 
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tree, his feet bare, torn with thorns, and covered 
with blood. 

“‘ Arias checked the half-uttered exclamation 
that rose to the lips of the boy, and ordered him 
to show him where the Indian was. He pointed 
up the mountain, and Arias proceeded as cau- 
tiously and as softly as possible in that direction. 
He soon beheld him, apparently just risen from 
his seat on the ground, alarmed doubtless by the 
report of the gun, and still more by the noise 
made by the steps of Arias on the large dry 
leaves. He had put his hand to his lance, which 
leaned against a tree, and again hearing the step 
of Arias, turned his face in that direction. He 
saw his enemy with his musket levelled—but he 
saw no more, for Arias fired at that instant, and 
the savage fell to the ground. He did not, how- 
ever, let go the weapon he held, and in the agony 
_ and weakness of dissolution, still seemed striving 
to collect his strength that he might not die pas- 
sively and unavenged; and lying, as he did, on 
the slope of the mountain, with his feet towards 
its base, he grasped his lance in both hands, 
and held it before him, pointed towards his slayer. 
Cespedes and the negro came up to him almost 
at the same moment with Arias. The former 
valiantly sent another ball through him with one 
of his pistols, and the latter gave him a stroke on 
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the face with his houghing knife—but he had 
already received his death-wound. 

‘“‘Tt was now the hour of five in the afternoon. 
They laid the dead body on the back of the 
horse which the negro had ridden, left the moun- 
tain, which has ever since borne the name of Loma 
del Indio, in memory of the exploit of Arias, and 
returned to Puerto del Principe, whither they ar- 
rived at ten inthe evening. The body was exposed 
inthe principal square of the city. Multitudesof all 
ages, sexes, and ranks, carrying lanterns, torches, 
candles, crowded to look at it, and the day broke 
before all the spectators had dispersed. I was 
then at Puerto Principe, and was drawn by the 
general curiosity to witness the spectacle. I 
shall never forget St. Anthony’s day, the day on 
which the Indian was killed, the thirteenth of 
June, I believe, in the year 1807; and the im- 
pression that sight made upon me still remains 
as vivid as on that very night. The slain 
was a youth, it might be of nineteen years, 
of low stature, but of the marks of great 
strength. Shoulders of uncommon breadth, a 
large head covered with coal black hair closely 
shredded, round, prominent, and glaring eyes, 
high arched eyebrows, a hooked nose, a brawny 
neck, large muscular arms and legs, feet and 
hands as delicately formed as those of the 
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ladies of our own nation:—such is the picture 
of his person. He had on a pair of short loose 
trowsers, and wore a cord passing through the 
wound in his thigh as a kind of seton, an expe- 
dient suggested probably by the rude surgery of 
his native country. As the mingled crowd 
stooped over the body to examine it, | remember 
well the expression of awe that stole over their 
features, the subdued tones in which they spoke 
to each other, and the fuller or fainter light 
thrown upon the dark face and glassy eyes of 
the dead as they approached and retired.—Be- 
fore I withdrew I saw the body nearly covered 
with drops of wax and tallow from the multitude 
of lights that had been held over it. ? 

‘The next day the boy Jose Maria, and the 
little girl I have before mentioned, were ex- 
amined before a judicial tribunal to identify the 
person of the slain, and to justify Arias in put- 
ting him to death. The examination was satis- 
factory, and the body was ordered to be hung in 
the public ‘square, and to be drawn and quar- 
tered. A gibbet was erected, but while the 
ceremony of suspension was performing, the 
pulley by which the body was raised gave way 
suddenly, and it fell to the ground. The multi- 
tude who were not yet cured of the superstitious 
belief of the connection of the Indian with the 
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powers of darkness, recoiled with shrieks and 
groans, and fell in heaps upon each other. 

** A second attempt was made with better suc- 
cess. The body was afterwards dragged at the 
heels of a horse to a field without the city, 
where it was dismembered. The trunk was 
buried in the earth, the hands and legs set up in 
the public ways, and the head enclosed in an iron 
cage, and fixed upon a pole in the neighbouring 
village of T'anima, and the country delivered for 
ever from the fear of one who had made such 
waste of human life. 

* Jose Maria de Rodriguez is now an eccle- 
siastic of note in Puerto Principe, and curate 
of the church of La Soledad. I ought not 
to conceal from you that many suppose that the 
Indians who for three years committed such 
frightful ravages, were of the tribe of Guach- 
imangos, a fierce untameable nation of Mexico, 
and that by some unknown means they had 
found their way to the island. I know not that 
there is any other reason for this belief than their 
fierceness, but I know that there is no other 
way of accounting for what became of those 
three savages from Florida, than by supposing 
them to have been the ravagers in question.” 
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Here ends the story of my host of the coffee 
plantation. It is strange enough in some of its 
particulars—almost to a degree of incredibility— 
but it rests not on the credit of my host alone. 
It was confirmed to me by many other inhabitants 


of the island, and in its substantial particulars is 
matter of history. 
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WEEHAWKEN. 


Eve o’er our path is stealing fast ; 

Yon quivering splendors are the last 
The sun will fling, to tremble o’er 

The waves that kiss the opposing shore ; 
His latest glories fringe the height 
Behind us, with their golden light. 


The mountain’s mirrored outline fades 
Amid the fast extending shades ; 

Its shaggy bulk, in sterner pride, 

Towers, as the gloom steals o’er the tide ; 
For the great stream a bulwark meet 
That laves its rock-encumbered feet. 


River and Mountain! though to song 
Not yet, perchance, your names belong ; 
Those who have loved your evening hues, 
Will ask not the recording Muse, 

What antique tales she can relate, 

Your banks and steeps to consecrate. 
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Yet should the stranger ask, what lore 
Of by-gone days, this winding shore, 
Yon cliffs and fir-clad steeps could tell, 
If vocal made by Fancy’s spell,— 

The varying legend might rehearse 

Fit themes for high, romantic verse. 


O’er yon rough heights and moss-clad sod 
Oft hath the stalworth warrior trod ; 

Or peered, with hunter’s gaze, to mark 
The progress of the glancing barque. 
Spoils, strangely won on distant waves, 
Have lurked in yon obstructed caves. 


When the great strife for Freedom rose 
Here scouted oft her friends and foes, 
Alternate, through the changeful war, 
And beacon-fires flashed bright and far ; 
And here, when Freedom’s strife was won, 
Fell, in sad feud, her favoured son ;— 


Her son,—the second of the band, 

The Romans of the rescued land. 

Where round yon cape the banks ascend, 
Long shall the pilgrim’s footsteps bend ; 
There, mirthful hearts shall pause to sigh, 
There, tears shall dim the patriot’s eye. 


There, last he stood. Before his sight 
Flowed the fair river, free and bright ; 
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The rising Mart and Isles and Bay, 
Before him in their glory lay,— 
Scenes of his love and of his fame,— 
The instant ere the death-shot came. 




















#& SIMPLE TALE. 


In a certain village, pleasant enough to behold, 
as you ride or walk through it, but abominably 
unpleasant to remain in, on account of the un- 
conquerable propensity of its inhabitants for 
scandal and tittle-tattle, which prevails to a de- 
gree infectious even amongst decent people,—In 
this village, about ten years ago, a man and his 
wife, of plain appearance both in person and 
dress, came to reside, having the fear of God 
before their eyes; and in that fear, I trust, they 
died. 

But they were the subjects of much specula- 
tion ; and the presidential question has not, to 
my certain knowledge, called forth so much ori- 
ginal argumentation among the people of that 
village, as did the arrival of this couple; unpre- 
tending, unquaint, and inoffensive as they were. 
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They came in a stage, with but small incum- 
brance of baggage, for persons who meant to 
remain in one place for any long time; and, ac- 
cording to an arrangement previously made, took 
up their quarters in the house of a respectable 
widow, whose modest mansion afforded to them 
the only room they wanted, and whose modest 
circumstances made their coming to board with 
her, in that single room, a decidedifpnvenience. 

The fact being ascertained, in an hour’s time, 
throughout the village, that the widow Wilkins 
had got two boarders, who were to occupy her 
spare room, it became a subject for conversation 
at the post-office, the tavern, the groceries, the 
prayer-meeting, and in every domestic circle. 
But nobody was able, that evening, to throw 
light upon the question of who the new comers 
were; and conjecture was left free to range 
through the mazes of its own world of imagina- 
tion. 

Three ladies, a widow, a widow bewitched, 
and a middle-aged singlewoman—namely, Mrs. 
Steele, Mrs. Hawkins, and Miss Cross, had gone 
immediately, on observing that the stage had 
dropped two passengers with the widow, to as- 
certain who they were, where they came from, 
what they had in view, and whither they were 
going next. All the information, however, that 
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Mrs. Steele, Mrs. Hawkins, and Miss Cross had 
been enabled to obtain, (albeit they would have 
wormed the one secret which a man ought to 
keep from his wife, out of him, after the holy 
inquisition had given him up in despair)—was, 
that Mrs. Wilkins had taken a man and his wife 
to board at her house; and that their name was 
Tompkins. They had retired to their own 
apartment had not been seen by the respect- 
able triad; yet Miss Cross said, she thought 
from the looks of an pair of boots, which 
were tied to one of Mr. ‘@Smpkins’ trunks, which 
was standing in the entry, that “‘ they were no 
great shakes.” And as to this point she had a 
right also to speak her opinion, seeing that her 
father had been a respectable retail shoemaker. 
So, therefore, the report of Mrs. Steele, Mrs. 
Hawkins, and Miss Cross, did but whet the 
curiosity of the congregation, as to the private 
history, present estate, and future prospects of 
poor Mr. Tompkins and his wife. Many sup- 
posed that his name was assumed for the occa- 
sion. So many, they urged, were indicted or 
sued, who had such an alias, that he must have 
broken out of the State Prison, or run away and 
left his bail in the lurch. An inveterate reader 
of all the newspapers observed, that a Mr. 
Tompkins was advertised as having ieft his wife 
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without any means of subsistence, who would 
pay no debts contracted by him. It was proba- 
ble that he had a female partner of his flight; 
and the circumstance of his coming in such a 
clandestine way to the house of the widow Wil- 
kins, was certainly a singular coincidence. It 
would be endless, and scarcely amusing, to men- 
tion all the suppositions broached on the subject. 
One, which was quite popular, wis that this 
Mr. ‘Tompkins must be the man who had been 
hanged in Alabama some months before, and 
who, it was rumoured; been resuscitated. 

The most speculatively benevolent hoped that 
these people would be able to pay their board to 
the widow, as she was a good sort of woman, 
though none of the wisest, and could not afford 
to lose it. ‘The most scrupulously decorous 
hoped this couple were actually married, and had 
not come to bring disgrace into Mrs. Wilkins’ 
house, as she had always passed for an honest 
woman, as had her mother before her; though 
there had been some strange stories about her 
aunt and the Yankee doctor. 

The next morning, after breakfast, Mr. Tomp- 
kins came forth from the widow’s house, and 
walked through the village, to the barber’s shop. 
His gait was that of a grave gentleman who has 
passed the meridian of life, and has nothing to 
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excite him immediately to unnecessary action. 
There was nothing in his manner that was at 
all singular, nor was there even the inquisitive 
expression in his countenance, which would be 
natural in that of an entire stranger in the place. 
He walked as a man walks who is going over 
ground he has trodden all his life, in the usual 
routine of his occupations. His clothes were 
plain blackgieut after no particular fashion or 
fancy, but such as old gentlemen generally wear. 
His walking-stick was plain, with a horn handle. 
He wore apparently no ornaments, not even a 
watch. Those whom he met in the street, or 
passed as they stood in their doors, looked hard 
and sharply at him; but he neither evaded nor 
responded to their glances of interrogation. 

The barber who shaved him, extracted from 
him the facts that he had come last from York 
city, where there was no news; and that he 
meant to stay for some time in the village. After 
leaving him in possession of this valuable infor- 
mation, Mr. Tompkins sallied forth, and strayed, 
at the same leisurely pace, up a hill, the summit 
of which commanded a picturesque view of the 
village, and of the adjacent country. The bar- 
ber observed something like a cicatrix, ina rather 
suspicious part of his neck; but he did not feel 
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justified in pronouncing an opinion as to whether 
he had ever been actually hanged or not. 

In the mean time, or not long after, Mrs. 
Steele, Mrs. Hawkins, and Miss Cross paid a 
visit to the widow, to tell her not to forget to 
come to a charitable sewing society that after- 
noon, and to make another effort to relieve their 
minds about the case of poor Mrs. Tompkins.— 
They found the latter lady sitting with her host- 
ess. She was knitting cotton stockings. She 
was a plain, middle-aged woman, forty years old 
or upwards, attired in a dark-coloured silk dress, 
with a cambricruff and cap, not exactly like those 
worn by the straitest sects of Methodists and 
Friends, but without any ornament. An intro- 
duction having been effected, the ingenuity of 
the three ladies was immediately exercised in 
framing interrogatories to the stranger. She 
was civil, amiable, and apparently devoid of art 
or mystery; but never was there a more unsuc- 
cessful examination, conducted with so much 
ability on the part of the catechists, and so much 
seeming simplicity in the witness. Without 
resorting to downright impertinence, these 
ladies could extract no more from Mrs. Tomp- 
kins, than that she had come with her husband 
last from New-York, where they had left no 
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family nor connexions, and that they meant to 
spend some time in the village. 

** Had she always lived in New-York ?” 

“* No—she had travelled a great deal.” 

“‘ Was it her native place ?”’ 

** No—she was born at sea?” 

‘“¢ Had her husband been long settled in New- 
York?” 

““ No—he had lived there some time,” &c. 
&c. &c. 

With this highly unsatisfactory result, the fair 
inquisitors were compelled to return from their 
mission. Something, however, in the placid 
manner of Mrs. Tompkins, had produced an in- 
fluence upon them which counteracted the natu- 
ral effects of the irritability arising from ungra- 
tified curiosity. Their hypotheses in relation to 
her were by no means so uncharitable as might 
have been expected. Mrs. Steele actually main- 
tained that she believed her to be Mrs. Fry, 
travelling incog. through the United States. Mrs. 
Hawkins had no doubt it was Dorothy Ripley, a 
woman who had a call to straggle through the 
country, vending her religious experience; and 
that her escort was no less a personage than 
Johnny Edwards, a lay enthusiast of great noto- 
riety. Miss Cross, the least complimentary in 
her conjectures, supposed it was Mrs. Royal, a 
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travelling authoress, and bugbear to booksellers 
and editors. 

After a walk of two hours, or more, Mr. 
Tompkins returned from his perambulations, and 
stopt in at the tavern or stage-house, where he 
seated himself in an unobtrusive place, and be- 
gan to read the newspapers. He perused these 
budgets of literature systematically and thorough- 
ly; and the anxious expectant of the reversion 
of any particular journal he had in hand, waited 
in vain for him to lay it down. When he had 
finished one broadside, and the fidgetty seeker 
after the latest sense had half thrust forth his 
hand to grasp the prize, Mr. Tompkins, gently 
heaving a complacent sigh, turned over the folio, 
and began to read the next page with the same 
quiet fixedness of attention, and unequivocally 
expressed purpose of suffering nothing it con- 
tained to escape his attention. Itthus took him 
about two hours to finish his prelection of one 
of the issues of that great moral engine, as it is 
called, by whose emanations the people of this 
country are made so wise andhappy. Advertise- 
ments and all he read, except poetry, which he 
seemed to skip conscientiously, generally utter- 
ing an interjection, not of admiration. Notwith- 
standing he thus tried the patience of those who 
wanted a share of periodical light, he was so 
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quiet and respectable a looking man, that not 
even a highwayman, or a highwayman’s horse, 
(supposing that respectable beast to be entitled 
to its proverbial character for assurance,) would 
have attempted to take the paper away from him 
by violence.—His person was in nobody’s way. 
His elbows and knees were kept in; and there 
was no quarreling with his shoe or his shoe-tie. 
There was a simplez-munditiis—a neat-but-not- 
gaudiness, about him, which every body under- 
stood, without understanding Latin. 

When he had apparently exhausted the con- 
tents of all the periodicals that lay on the bar- 
room table, just as the village clock struck one, 
Mr. Tompkins asked for a glass of cider, which 
he drank and departed. I need make no apology 
to an intelligent reader for a detail of these mi- 
nute particulars; because they engrossed the 
attention of many at the time, and were sever- 
ally the subjects of conflicting hypotheses. And 
besides, the history of his first day’s residence 
was so exactly that of every other which follow- 
ed, that it is expedient to be particular in record- 
ing it. 

He returned then to his lodgings, and after 
dinner was seen sitting in the porch of the wi- 
dow’s house, smoking a cigar, and reading in an 
ancient looking volume. 'Towards sundown he 
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again walked forth, with his wife (if wife she 
was) under. his arm; and they strolled to some 
distance through the lanes and among the fields 
adjacent to the village. Thence they returned 
at tea time, and at an early hour retired to their 
apartment. 

Mrs. Wilkins had not for a long time received 
so many visitors, as called upon her that evening, 
to enquire after her health, and the “ names, ages, 
usual places of residence, and occupations” of her 
boarders. For the best of all possible reasons, 
she was unable to satisfy them on many of these 
points. The appearance of Mr. Tompkins at 
the tavern, however, had produced a reaction in 
the opinions of the men, as that of his wife had 
in those of the ladies; and he was supposed to 
be some greater character than a runaway hus- 
band, a fraudulent insolvent, or a half hanged 
malefactor. They were determined to make an 
Afneas under a cloud, out of him. One was 
convinced that he was Sir Gregor Mc Gregor ; 
another that he was Baron Von Hoffman, (a 
wandering High-Dutch adventurer, much in 
vogue at that time) and a third ventured the 
bold conjecture that he was Napoteon himself. 
A rumour, then rife, that the most illustrious of 


détenus had effected his escape, gave greater 
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accuracy to the last surmise than to any other. 
Napoleon was then in ——! 

The post-master advised the speculative crowd, 
whose imaginations were perturbed and over- 
wrought by this suggestion, to keep themselves 
quiet, and say nothing about it for the present. 
Letters and packages must necessarily come to 
the mysterious visitor, which would be subject to 
his inspection; and from the post-marks, direc- 
tions, and other indices, which long experience 
had taught him to understand, he assured them 
that he should be able to read the riddle. By this 
promise, the adult population were controlled 
into forbearance from any public manifestation 
of astonishment. The little boys, however, 
whose discretion was not so great, kept hurraing 
for Bonypart to a late hour, around the widow’s 
house; for which the biggest of them suffered 
severely next morning at school; their master 
being what was called an old tory. 

* Days, weeks, and months, and generations 
(in the chronology of curiosity,) past :” but the 
post-master was unable to fulfil his promise.— 
Nothing came to his department, directed to our 
Mr. Tompkins ; nor did that gentleman ever in- 
quire for any letters. During this period, which 
was about half a year, the daily occupations of 
Mr. T’. were almost uniformly the same with 
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those mentioned in the diary I have given. So 
punctual was he, that a sick lady having marked 
the precise minute at which he passed before her 
house, on his return to dinner, set her watch 
regularly thereafter by his appearance, and was 
persuaded that it kept better time than those of 
her neighbours. One would have thought that 
she ought to have felt grateful to the isolated 
stranger who thus saved her the trouble of a 
solar observation: but whether it arose from the 
influence of the genius of the place, the irrita- 
bility of sickness, or her association of Mr. 
Tompkins with ipecacuanha, certain it is that her 
guesses about his identity, and his motives for 
coming to that town, were of all others the most 
unamiable. 

I must mention, however, some of the other 
habits of Mr. Tompkins, and some of the pecu- 
liarities of his character. For though the for- 
mer were systematic, and the latter monotonous, 
he was yet not a mere animated automaton ; and 
was distinguished from other male bipeds by 
certain traits, which his acutely observant neigh- 
bours of course did not fail to note. 

Neither he nor his wife ever bought any thing 
for which they did not pay cash. Their pur- 
chases were few in number, and small in amount ; 
and they generally seemed to have exactly the 
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requisite sum about them, rarely requiring 
change, and never exhibiting any large surplus 
of the circulating medium. On Sunday, unless 
the weather was very bad, they attended at the 
Episcopal church regularly, sitting in Mrs. Wil- 
kins’ pew; and regularly did Mr. Tompkins de- 
posit a sixpenny piece in the plate which was 
handed round. They did not, however, partake 
of the communion in that church—why, I know 
not. It was in vain that Mrs. Tompkins was 
urged by the ladies with whom she became ac- 
quainted, to attend religious meetings of differ- 
ent kinds, held in the evening. It was also in vain 
that either her husband or she was solicited to 
subscribe to any charity, of whatever description. 
They severally answered, “I cannot afford it,” 
so naturally, that the ladies and gentlemen on 
the several committees appointed by the several 
charitable meetings, gave them up in despair. 
They rarely accepted invitations to tea-drinkings; 
and yet there was nothing unsocial in their man- 
ner or conversation. They could converse very 
agreeably, according to the opinions of many of 
the people; and what was strange—was, that 
they neither talked about scandal, religion, or 
politics. Sometimes they spoke of other coun- 
tries so familiarly, that the question, ““ Have you 
ever been there?” was naturally asked; and the 
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answer was generally “ Yes.” Avoiding, how- 
ever, any communion other than what was in- 
evitable, with those who were decidedly gross 
and vulgar, in intellect and feeling, and forming 
no intimacies in the small social circle into which 
they were thrown, the barrier was never passed 
by their acquaintances, which precluded famili- 
arity. The amusements of Mr. Tompkins, 
other than those I have stated,—to wit, walking 
and reading the newspapers,—were extremely 
limited in kind or degree, so far as they were 
observed. Books of his own he had none. The 
widow’s collection was small: but he availed 
himself of it occasionally, when smoking, or 
when the weather was bad. As it was more 
than a quarter of a century since any of the 
volumes had been purchased, and they were 
mostly odd ones, his studies could neither have 
been profound nor extensive. He also very fre- 
quently played backgammon with an old Danish 
gentleman, Mr. Hans Felburgh, who had brought 
his wife from the West Indies, to reside in this 
village for the benefit of her health, and had 
buried her there. It had been a subject of much 
dispute why he remained; whether from regard to 
her memory, want of funds, or because he was 
afraid or too lazy to go back. My readers, I 
trust, are troubled with no such impertinent curi- 
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osity. No human being can long move and live 
in the same society, without contracting a pre- 
ference for somebody or other; but the inter- 
course between those two gentlemen arose very 
naturally, as they were near neighbours and both 
strangers, and as the Dane was without kith or 
kin in the country. 

Thus, as I have said, six months past away, 
and the mystery which enshrouded Mr. Tomp- 
kins yet hung about him “as a garment.’”— 
Curiosity, “ like the self-burning tree of Africa,” 
had almost consumed itself in its own ardours; 
but the vital fire yet glowed under the embers. 
The people had worn thread-bare all the argu- 
ments on the questions who Mr. Tompkins was, 
and why he did not publish to them his auto- 
biography. ‘The all-absorbing topic of conver- 
sation now was—* How did he live ? what were 
his resources?” He ran in debt to no one, bor- 
rowed from no one, and kept no account in 
either of the four village banks; he paid his board 
regularly, as was regularly ascertained from the 
widow, who became indignant, however, at the 
frequent recurrence of the question. The tax- 
gatherer in his rounds called upon him, and found 
him only liable to be assessed at the same rate 
as those were, who had neither realty nor per- 
sonalty subject to taxation. 
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It was now suggested, and became the current 
report, that Mr. Tompkins and his wife were 
secretly connected with a gang of counterfeiters, 
for whom they filled up bank notes, and with 
whom they had means of holding clandestine 
intercourse. Often were they both dogged, on 
their rambles, by gratuitous enthusiasts in the 
cause of justice. Mrs. Tompkins was seen to stoop 
for some time, removing a stone that lay under a 
hedge. The observer, in his eagerness, ap- 
proached too incautiously, and trampled among 
the dry leaves. She turned her head and saw 
him, and went onwards, making a pretext of pul- 
ling up a handful of violets. Nothing was to be 
found under the stone, or near it; but there 
could have been little doubt, it was supposed, 
that she had intended to deposit counterfeit bank 
notes, where her accomplices knew how to find 
them. Mr. Tompkins was observed, in his morn- 
ing walks, to stop occasionally to talk to some 
very poor people, who lived in the outskirts of the 
village, and even occasionally to enter their 
ricketty and tumble-down habitations. Many 
inquiries were of course made of them, both in 
an insinuating and a fulminating tone, as to the 
object of Mr.-Tompkins’s visits, and the purport 
of his communications. But these virtuous 
though impecunious democrats made no other 
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reply, than that Mr. Tompkins was a good man, 
and a better man than those who came to ex- 
amine them; and, when threatened, they stood 
upon their integrity as individuals, and their 
rights as free citizens, and contrived to empty 
their tubs and kettles “ convenient,” as the Irish 
say, to the ankles of the questioners. 

But now an event occurred—or rather seemed 
likely to occur. One afternoon, a horseman, 
dusty with travel, rode up to the tavern, and 
having alighted, inquired if a Mr. Tompkins 
lived in that town. Now there was also a shoe- 
maker of that name, who had long dwelt there. 
But when the stranger added, that the person he 
sought for could not long have been a resident, 
all doubts vanished. Betwixt their impatience, 
however, to assure him he had come to the right 
place, and uneasiness to get out of him the facts 
which were to explain the mystery, the dusty 
traveller had much difficulty in obtaining an- 
swers to his first question, and to his second— 
“ where Tompkins lived?” All the information 
he gave, in exchange for that which he received, 
was, that he had business with the gentleman.— 
He also asked, where he could find the nearest 
Justice of the Peace? A bandy-legged indivi- 
vidual, with a hump-back, and a strange obli- 
quity in both his eyes, who was drinking beer, 
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came forward immediately, and said He was the 
Squire. The traveller looked as if he thought 
the people had a strange taste in selecting their 
magistrates; but, telling the crooked functionary 
that he might have occasion to cal] on him in a 
short time, set forth in the direction indicated to 
him, to find the person he was in search of. 

He marched at a round pace; but not so fast 
that others were not on the ground before him. 
Several persons who had heard what had passed, 
scudded off, in different ways, for the same 
point, announcing as they ran, in half-breathless 
accents, to every one they met, that a Sheriff 
had come for Mr. Tompkins. A party kept at 
no great distance behind the stranger, among 
whom was the Justice himself, who seemed dis- 
posed not to be out of the way should his ser- 
vices be demanded. 

As Mr. Tompkins, who was sitting in the 
porch of the widow’s house, reading a volume 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1749, and had 
just exhaled a cloud of many-coloured smoke, 
was watching the delicate spiral curve of sap- 
phire hue, which did not intermingle with the 
other vapour, but wound through it like the Jor- 
dan through the Dead Sea, (to give the coup de 
grace to a figure worn to tatters, and beggarly 
tatters too,) 1 say—as Mr. Tompkins lifted up 
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his eyes and beheld the prospect before him, he 
was aware of a man in riding trim, lifting the 
latch of the widow’s little court-yard; behind 
whom a small crowd, headed by the cross-eyed 
and cross-legged Coke of the parish, advanced 
in a huddle, all earnestly gazing upon himself. 
And, glancing around, through the rose bushes, 
lilac trees, and pales which surrounded the mo- 
dest enclosure in which he was ensconced, he 
beheld peeping and chuckling the quaint and 
dirty faces of divers boys and girls, with dishev- 
elled hair and goblin expressions; and he mar- 
velled what in the world was the matter. 

The stranger entered the court-yard, and 
touching his hat respectfully, asked if Mr. Tomp- 
kins was at home ? 

“ That is my name, sir,’—said the gentle- 
man. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” said the stranger. 
“T have been mistaken. I was looking for 
another gentleman.” 

So saying, he again touched his hat, and re- 
tired, looking rather surlily upon the people who 
gathered round him, and followed in a cluster his 
retiring footsteps. My tale does not lead me to 
tell how he got along with them, nor do I know 
more than what I have heard—which was, that 
having proceeded a little distance, and feeling 
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them treading upon his heeis, he got upon a 
stump, and looking around him, asked, if the 
place was a Sodom or Gomorrah,—that a Chris- 
tian man, dressed like themselves, could not 
come into it, without being mobbed in that man- 
ner? Upon which he marched on at a quicker 
step, some of the men shouting, and a few of the 
little boys following and throwing stones after 
him, till he remounted his horse; and mingling 
with the clatter of the charger’s retiring hoofs 
was heard the rider’s hoarse and coarse malison 
upon the town, and all the people that lived 
in it! 

———* But with Mr. Tompkins 

Abides the minstrel tale.’’ 


‘“‘ Time rolled his ceaseless course,” as he does 
now while I write; and I shall record but one 
more anecdote, being an incident which happened 
several months after that last mentioned. 

A fondness for getting up charitable societies 
had always prevailed, to a greater or less extent 
in this village. But at this particular time it 
became a rage, in consequence of the organiza- 
tion in larger towns of associations on a grand 
scale; the notices of whose meetings, with the 
names of the several official dignitaries, as pub- 
lished in the newspapers, inflamed the ambition 
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of the country folks. A society for the Suppres- 
sion of Pauperism was immediately formed.— 
Under its auspices, at the same time, was orga- 
nized a society for the relief of the poor and 
destitute ; and, subsidiary to the latter, an auxili- 
ary branch was instituted, for the purpose of 
seeking out and examining the condition of such 
poor and destitute people, with a view of report- 
ing their cases to the parent society. The exe- 
cutive committee of the auxiliary branch con- 
sisted of four ladies and three gentlemen; who 
met twice a week regularly, with the power of 
calling extra meetings, for the purpose of report- 
ing and consulting. 

It was certainly most unfortunate that a sys- 
tem so complicated and so admirable should be 
framed, without any subjects being found to try 
itupon. It was like a fine new mill, with a dou- 
ble run of stones, without any grist to be ground 
init. The executive committee were not inac- 
tive ; but, strange to relate, unless they patro- 
nized some of the members of one or all of the 
three Societies, thus compacted like Chinese 
boxes, there was never a soul in the place upon 
the causes and actual extent of whose poverty 
and destitution they could report, without going 
to the Gentiles whom I have mentioned before, 
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who lived in the crazy and deciduous tenements 
in the outskirts. 

To them, however, the three gentlemen, urged 
partly by their zeal in the cause, and partly by 
some sly intimations from the four ladies, that 
they were afraid of receiving injury to their 
clethes or to their persons, were induced to re- 
pair. Their mission was fruitless enough.— 
While they were talking to some of the mem- 
bers of this small Alsatia below, others from 
above contrived accidentally to administer liba- 
tions of ancient soap-suds and dish-water to the 
philanthropists, which sent them back in no ami- 
able mood, and in a pickle by no means prepos- 
sessing, to report to the executive committee of 
the auxiliary branch. 

What wastobe done? It was necessary that 
some report should be made, which, having been 
approved by the Branch, and the Parent Institu- 
tion, and laid by them before the Pauperism 
Society of the village, might be transmitted to 
the great Metropolitan Branch of the General 
State Association. The grand anniversary was 
approaching; and what a contemptible figure 
their returns would make. Under these circum- 
stance Miss Cross called an extra meeting of 
the executive committee. 

I do not intend to report the proceedings of 
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this illustrious delegation, but merely the upshot 
of them. They actually appointed a sub-com- 
mittee, consisting of Miss Cross, who was all of 
six feet high, and a pot-bellied tinman who was 
only four feet eleven, to wait upon Mr. and Mrs. 
Tompkins; and to inform them in a delicate way, 
that the auxiliary branch had viewed with satis- 
faction their efforts to maintain a decent appear- 
ance, and had taken into very particular consi- 
deration the causes of their poverty, and the 
mode of applying suitable relief. It was well 
known, the committee were instructed to say, 
that they were destitute people, because nobody 
wrote to them, and it was a universal subject of 
wonder how they lived. They were growing 
paler and thinner under the influence of hope 
deferred, or more probably of no hope at all; 
and if they would quit Mrs. Wilkins’s, whose 
charge for board was too high, they might yet 
have bright and pleasant days before them, under 
the patronage of the society. They might lodge 
with the aunt of Miss Cross, who had a nice 
room in her garret, and took as boarders half a 
dozen of the cabinet-maker’s apprentices. Mrs. 
Tompkins could improve her time by washing 
and ironing; and something might be done for 
her husband, in the way of getting him accounts 
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to cast up for grocers, running about to collect 
them, dunning, &c. 

So Miss Cross and the tinman went the next 
afternoon; and, I believe, that with all the im- 
portance they assumed or felt, as members of 
the Auxiliary Branch, there was a little hesita- 
tion in their entrance into the demesne of Mrs. 
Wilkins. At any rate, I know, that in mounting 
the three steps before the door, Miss Cross, by 
a twitch of her foot, either nervous or accidental, 
kicked her colleague, who was behind her, on 
his back, or some other part; and set him a roll- 
ing with such emphasis, that he found it trou- 
blesome to stand up again fairly; or, indeed, to 
know the four points of the compass. 

Mr. Tompkins was playing backgammon with 
his Danish friend, when his wife opened the 
door suddenly, with her face flushed, and said— 
“My dear, here are a lady and gentleman, who 
wish to inquire into the causes of our poverty, 
and the means of relieving it.” She laughed as 
she spoke, but as she turned away, and went up 
stairs, cried hysterically. 

Mr. Tompkins, who had a man taken up, as 
the phrase is, and had just thrown doublets of 
the very point in which he could not enter, rose 
and issued forth to talk to the sub-committee. 
I believe, most devoutly, that he was an amiable 
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man; and as to the vulgar practice of profane 
swearing, | do not think he ever had indulged 
in it before in his life. But when he discharged 
this sub-committee, I am credibly informed, that 
he availed himself of as round and overwhelm- 
ing a volley of blasphemy as ever was heard on 
board a man of war. I hope it has been par- 
doned him, among his other transgressions. 

Time rolled on, and five years had passed 
away since the arrival of Mr. Tompkins and his 
wife at . Curiosity as to them had be- 
come superstition; though the vulgar imagina- 
tions of the mechanical bourgeois of the village 
had not enabled them to conjure up any spirit 
or demon, by whose assistance this inoffensive 
couple were enabled to exist without getting in- 
to debt. No letters had come, during all this 
period, through the hands of the conscientious 
and intelligent post-master. No deposit had 
been made by Mr. Tompkins in any one of the 
four banks; nor, to the best of my knowledge 
and belief, had he ever seen the inside of either 
of them; for he never went to a place where he 
had no business to transact, or was not required 
by courtesy to go. 

Death—which we must all expect, and meet 
as we can—Death came, and makes tragical the 
end of a narrative which I have written, perhaps, 
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in a strain of too much levity. A fever, occa- 
sioned probably by local influences, seized Mrs. 
Tompkins, and after a few days’ illness, unex- 
pectedly even to the doctor, she died. Such was 
the fact; and if [ had all the particulars, I know 
not why they should be given. It is hard, how- 
ever, to realise that any body is dead, with whom 
we have long associated; still harder, if we have 
dearly loved the friend who has gone before us. 
I suppose this was the case with Mr. Tompkins, 
who did not long wear his widower's weeds.— 
He died too, only eight weeks afterwards. 

He followed his wife to the grave, leaning on 
the arm of his friend the Dane—for I may be al- 
lowed to call him his friend, as he had no other— 
and shed no tears that any bodysaw. His habits 
of life were ostensibly the same as before. He 
took his morning’s walk, and his afternoon’s 
walk, although he had no wife to accompany him 
then. He caused a plain white marble tomb- 
stone to be erected at the head of her grave, on 
which was simply inscribed “ Susan TompkKIns : 
Died in the 49th year of her age.” A fever of 
the same type with that which carried off his 
wife, seized him, and he died as I have already 
mentioned. 

There is no difficulty in getting up a funeral 
procession in such country places. Those who 
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would have cheerfully consigned their own blood 
connexions to Don Pedro or the Dey of Algiers, 
while living, will make it a matter of business to 
follow any body’s corpse to its last home: and 
there is no religion, sentimentality, or poetical 
superstition in their so doing. It is a mere way 
they have. 

Therefore there was no lack of people to make 
up a procession, either at the funeral of Mrs. 
Tompkins or of her husband. There was a group 
of rather ragged looking people, men, women, 
and children, who remained, after the crowd had 
gone away, near the graves on both occasions. 
They had reason to cry, as they honestly did, 
for the loss of those who had been kind to 
them. 

It was a strange circumstance, but it was actu- 
ally true, that when Mrs. Wilkins, under Mr. 
Felburgh’s inspection, came to settle up what 
was due for the funeral expenses of Mr. Tomp- 
kins, and to herself, they found exactly the 
amount required, and neither a cent more nor 
less. What papers he might have burnt after 
his wife’s death I know not; but the lady and 
gentleman above mentioned, who acted as his 
legatees, did not find the smallest memorandum 
or scrap of paper left by him. The wardrobe of 
both husband and wife was not extensive, and the 
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trunks containing their wearing apparel were 
preserved inviolate by the respectable Mrs. 
Wilkins. She has since died. Mr. Felburgh 
went shortly after Mr. Tompkins’ death to Den- 
mark. If any private revelations were made to 
him, he has never divulged them, and I know he 
never will. WhenI saw him in Copenhagen 
inthe summer of 1826,I did not think he looked 
like a man who was to stay much longer in this 
world of care. He had not any thing to trouble 
him particularly, that I know of; except that he 
had nobody to inherit his property, and that was 
not much. 

There was another strange circumstance, 
which I must not pass over. A few weeks after 
Mr. Tompkins was buried, a plain tombstone, 
shaped exactly like that which had been erected 
by his order over his wife, appeared at the head 
of his grave; and on it was inscribed—* Hueu 
Tompkins: Died in the 58th year of his age.” — 
Who put it up no one could tell, nor is it known 
to this day. 

The burying ground is as forlorn a place as 
can well be imagined. There is only a ragged 
fence around it, and nothing but rank common 
grass, dandelions, and white weed grow in it.— 
There is nothing picturesque in or about it ; and 
a Paris belle would rather never die at all, than 
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be stowed into such vile sepulchral accommoda- 
tions. 

These are all the facts in my knowledge, relat- 
ing to my hero and heroine, as to whom, and 
whose resources, curiosity is yet so lively, in 
the village which I have referred to, but not 
famed, in order to avoid scandal. 


‘* The annals of the human race, 
Its records since the world began, 

Of them afford no other trace 
Than this—there lived a Man’’ 


and his wife, whose name was Tompkins. 

I superscribe my story “ A Simple Tale,” and 
“simply,” as Sir Andrew Aguecheek has it, I 
believe it is such. It can possess no interest save 
from the mystery which hangs over its subjects ; 
no pathos, except from their loneliness on the 
earth, into whose common bosom they have been 
consigned, leaving only such frail memorials be- 
hind them as their laconic epitaphs and this eva- 
nescent legend. 





THE GREEK BOY. 


(See Frontispiece. ) 


Gone are the glorious Greeks of old, 
Glorious in mien and mind ; 

Their bones are mingled with the mould, 
Their dust is on the wind: 

The forms they hewed from living stone, 

Survive the waste of years, alone, 

And scattered with their ashes, show 

What greatness perished long ago. 


Yet fresh the myrtles there—the springs 
Gush brightly as of yore; 

Flowers blossom from the dust of kings, 
As many an age before. 

There nature moulds as nobly now, 

As e’er of old the human brow ; 

And copies still the martial form, 

That braved Platewa’s battle storm. 


x 
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Boy! thy first looks were taught to seek 
Their heaven in Hellas’ skies ; 

Her airs have tinged thy dusky cheek, 
Her sunshine lit thine eyes ; 

Thy ears have drunk the woodland strains 

Heard by old poets, and thy veins 

Swell with the bloud of demigods, 

That slumber in thy country’s sods. 


Now is thy nation free—though late— 
Thy elder brethren broke— 

Broke, ere thy spirit felt its weight, 
The intolerable yoke. 

And Greece decayed, dethroned, doth see 

Her youth renewed in such as thee ;— 

A shoot of that old vine that made 

The nations silent in its shade. 
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THE DISMAL SWAMP. 


Ar the last visit which I paid to my old friend 
Mr. De Viellecour, in Westchester, I was look- 
ing, after dinner, at a spirited little drawing in- 
tended to illustrate Moore’s popular verses on 
the Dismal Swamp. It was a present made to 
the old gentleman by a young friend of his, an 
artist of rare talent and high promise, and had 
all the spirit and taste which mark every thing, 
great and small, from his hand. Yet it struck 
me at once that this drawing was very like the 
poetry it was designed from—both of them very 
beautiful in their way, and yet both of them bear- 
ing evidence on their faces that neither poet 
nor painter had ever seen the Dismal Swamp. I 
could not help saying so. “ After all, Mr. De 
Viellecour,” said I, resting my elbow on the 
mantel-piece, and looking alternately at the 
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drawing which hung over it, and the old gentle- 
man who in compliment to a silent gentlemanly 
visitor of old blood, who took his glass in silence 
as often as the bottle was passed, still kept his 
seat at the head of his well polished mahogany 
table. By the way,I love those old, dark, shining, 
clumsy mahogany tables, which have the marks 
of half a century’s rubbing and polishing upon 
them. They are indissolubly associated in my 
mind with recollections of frank, unostentatious 
hospitality, temperate good cheer, rational good 
talk, and a thousand other good things, of which 
more stylish modern furniture never reminds me. 
If I continue in the mood of publishing an annual 
volume, I shall hereafter write an essay on that 
subject. But,to return—* After all,” saidI, “ how 
little can genius or skill, either in literature, 
poetry, or art, make up for the absence of plain 
matter-of-fact knowledge? Our young friend 
here, has made out of the Dismal Swamp a deli- 
cious little sketch, and Tom Moore’s verses on 
the same subject are the prettiest in the world. 
But what idea does either artist or poet impart 
of the dignity, the majesty, the solemnity, and 
the singularity of the real scene? If either of 
them had ever seen the great swamp itself, as I 
saw it in the spring of 18—, when I accompanied 
the Virginia canal commissioners and their engi- 
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neers, on an exploring party through part of it, 
they would have done it more justice. I cannot 
say what difference in its picturesque effect the 
woodman, the timber-merchant, the canal, and 
other improvements of late years may have made. 
The Swamp may be as different now from what 
it was then, as the Passaic Falls are; since they 
have been dug down and filled up, with canals on 
one side and side cuts on the other, from what 
they were when you and I and Washington Irving 
used to admire them together in their native 
rudeness. When I visited the Dismal Swamp it 
was one of the noblest scenes in the world— 
somewhat monotonous to be sure, but wonder- 
fully majestic, magnificent, and peculiar. I well 
recollect its marshy border on the south, thickly 
grown up with immense reeds, and as far as the 
eye could take it in, waving slowly and heavily in 
one green vegetable sea. Then, on all the other 
skirts of the forest itself, the lofty trees were 
covered to their summits by the yellow jessamine, 
and other luxuriant vines, breathing odour, and 
alive with the chirping of insects and the melody 
of birds. In the open and less marshy skirts 
of the vast forest, gigantic tulip trees (the 
southern poplar) shot up their massive and regu- 
lar trunks, straight and pillar-like, until they put 
forth their broad arms covered with the magnifi- 
x * 
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cent foliage of their glossy deep green leaves, 
interspersed with superb white and yellow tulip- 
shaped flowers. Under their shade were shelter- 
ed like shrubs, trees which elsewhere would have 
been the pride of the forest or the park, the 
stately gum tree, and the splendid sweet bay or 
smaller magnolia, with its broad shining leaf and 
its brilliant white flowers; whilst at their feet 
you forced your way through the tangles of 
the honeysuckle, or vast thickets of the mois- 
ture-loving dwarf rose-bay, rich with its large 
rose-coloured clusters. But the moment you 
penetrated beyond the sun’s cheering influence 
into the deeper recesses of the Swamp itself, 
how solemn was the change! There the cypress 
and the juniper, rising without a branch to in- 
terrupt the regularity of their tall trunks for 
eighty or a hundred feet, stood thick and close 
together, like so many tall columns supporting 
fantastic capitals and thickly interlaced arches of 
small-leaved foliage. A religious twilight gloom 
covered every object—all was silent as the grave. 
Not an insect buzzed or chirped about you—no 
cry or song of bird or beast was to be heard. 
You seemed to have penetrated beyond the 
bounds not only of human society and existence, 
but of animal life, and to be passing through the 
stil] and dark ‘ valley and shadow of death.’ 
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“As we pushed our doubtful way along, we 
would come upon some broad lake-like open 
sheet of water, still and silent like all around, 
calmly reflecting back the quiet solemnity of the 
forest. Then, too, the colour of that water (it 
is said to be derived from the roots and bark of the 
juniper and cedar trees,) is very nearly, M. De 
Viellecour, of the colour of the old sherry before 
you, and just as clear, bright, and transparent as 
that. You smile, and seem to think that the 
comparison sorts badly with the dignity of my 
description, but I assure you this colour adds 
much to the strangeness and wildness of the 
scene. The associations about it are any thing 
else than those of festivity ; and when the sun 
flashed on the amber-coloured lake, and then 
again the cypress forest threw the brown horror 
of its mighty shade over its face, I was thrilled 
with awe and astonishment. 

‘‘Here and there we found, as we explored 
these lakes and openings, little islets, which 
might well have been the scenes of the magic 
and mystery of times long past, or might yet be 
made so by that genius which can at pleasure 
either recall the forms of the buried past, or 
evoke new creations of its own— spirits from the 
vasty deep’—Caliban and Sycorax and Ariel. 

* Tom Moore is not up to that thing—nor I 
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either—* though by your smiling, Mr. V. you 
seemed to say so,” as Hamlet has it. But it is 
singular that we have no real story or tradition 
respecting that remarkable tract of country. If 
you, my good friend, were half as learned about 
Virginian localities as in those of our own State, 
you would have treasured up or imagined some- 
thing of that kind long ago.” 

The old gentleman, who had with his usual 
urbanity, listened patiently to my tremendous 
monologue, now replied with a smile—* Your 
description of the Dismal Swamp as it was, and 
as I presume it still must be in many places, 
agrees precisely with my honoured grandfather’s 
account of it. The story of his adventures 
there, though a very plain one as I may tell it, 
yet in the hands of a poet like our Racine— 
don’t laugh, Mr. Herbert, why may I not as well 
speak of our Racine as you of our Shakspeare ? 
Was not my honoured great grandfather, Jean 
Pierre de Viellecour, one of the chosen few 
who applauded in the parterre, whilst the boxes 
were all empty for the six first nights of Phédre? 
And did not Pradon say to—but I will talk about 
all that some other time. A great dramatist or 
poet,as I was saying, might certainly make much 
of the story which connects the Dismal Swamp 
of Virginia with the family history of the De 
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Viellecours.”—So the old gentleman told me 
the story, which, to avoid the formality of his 
repetitions of ‘“‘ my excellent grandfather,” and 
‘my honoured great grandfather,” I shall tell in 
my own words instead of his, though without 
attempting to add to its interest by any dramatic 
or poetic embellishment. 















DRUMMOND. 


A TALE OF THE DISMAL SWAMP. 








Pierre Puitipre DE VIELLECoUR was the 
first of that ancient Huguenot family who was 
born in America. His father, Jean Adrian de 
Viellecour, who had fled from France into Hol- 
land, and thence to New-York, about the begin- 
ning of the last century, had been a gallant 
soldier in his youth. But he was not a mere 
soldier, for he had been a favourite pupil of Vau- 
ban in the school of engineering, and retained 
to the last the skill in mathematics, and love of 
the science which he had acquired under so great 
a master. These solid acquirements, as well 
| as many of the lighter graces and accomplish- 
i ments of the camp and the court, he imparted to 
P i | his eldest and favourite son; and at the age of 
5} twenty-four young Pierre de Viellecour was not 
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only the most elegant young man in the province 
of New-York, but his knowledge of practical 
mathematics—a knowledge always valuable, and 
at that period very rare on this side of the Atlan- 
tic—gave him the highest reputation, and was in 
constant demand. 

Governor Burnet, the accomplished and en- 
lightened son of the well known whig historian 
and divine of that name, was at that period the 
Governor of New-York. As his little court had 
gathered around it all the taste and education of 
the colony, he of course numbered the De Vielle- 
cours amongst his most intimate friends. In 
1728,the Governor having been requested by the 
executive governments of Virginia and North 
Carolina, to recommend to them some competent 
active American engineer or surveyor, to aid the 
royal engineer, in the great survey ordered to be 
made for fixing the boundary line, and deciding 
the territorial rights of those two provinces, 
knowing young De Viellecour to combine in 
a singular degree the active and hardy habits 
of the provincial with the science of the European, 
offered him the appointment. The young man 
was reluctant to leave his just widowed father— 
for the excellent and beautiful Madame de Vielle- 
cour, beautiful even to her sixtieth year, had just 
died, and Virginia was not then, as now, within 
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three days pleasant travel of New-York, and the 
reach of daily intelligence! The separation must 
be long, and communication by letter rare and 
difficult. At last, however, he yielded to the 
solicitations of the Governor, and the unwilling 
advice of his father, and soon after set off to join 
the commissioners and surveyors at Norfolk. 

On his way thither he happened to stop for a 
few days at Annapolis. At that ancient capital 
of the catholic colony of Maryland, there was of 
course a Roman Catholic church or chapel.— 
It happened too to be Ash Wednesday, one of 
the most solemn days of the catholic rubric. As 
the jealous and bigotted policy of New-York 
and the adjoining colonies did not at that time 
permit the public exercise of any other than 
protestant worship, Pierre was of course exceed- 
ingly curious to see the ritual of that church, 
of which he had heard so much from his child- 
hood. Whilst gazing with more reverence and 
interest than was to have been expected from 
the son of a Huguenot exile, upon the solemn 
and affecting rites peculiar to the ceremonial of 
that day, his attention was attracted from the 
priest and the altar by the deep groans, and 
the earnestly repeated “ mea culpa, mea culpa,” 


_ of a man kneeling behind him at the very ex- 


tremity of the church. He was a tall old man, 
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with dishevelled bushy gray hair. His dress 
was not only mean and poor, but wild and singu- 
lar. Pierre changed his position a little, so as to 
observe him more distinctly. Wild and haggard 
as he was, his countenance was full of intelli- 
gence, and his form and attitude were marked 
with grace and dignity. He seemed completely 
abstracted from all around him, and bowed down 
by adeep melancholy. It was more than melan- 
_ choly—the sharp lines of his face and every tone 
~ of his muttered prayers, denoted deep mental 
) anguish. The service ended, and the congre- 
gation left the chapel. Pierre loitered til] the 
last. In going out of the now almost empty 
— church, as he passed the still kneeling penitent, 
* who had just fixed upon him his bright, dark 
> eyes, staring from beneath their high over-arched 
brows and shaggy gray eyebrows, he was as- 
tonished to hear himself addressed in a tone of 
thrilling horror—* De Viellecour !”—and to see 
the penitent throwing upon him another look of 
terror, cover his eyes with both hands, fling him- 
self through the door, and bound away with the 
speed of a stag. 

What couldthis mean? Who was the stran- 
ger? Whence the knowledge of his own name ? 
And what was there in him to excite horror ?— 
The recollection of his own happy and uniform 
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life, passed either in study beneath his father’s 
eye, or in the sports of the field and the labours 
of the farm, could give him no clue for the solu- 
tion of this question. Nor did his inquiries in 
Annapolis give more light. All that he could 
learn there was, that this was a strange man— 
a madman, some thought—who was called Ed- 
ward, and who at regular periods, and generally, 
it was noticed, about the season observed by the 
church as that of special penitence and self- 
abasement, was seen about the city, and then dis- 
appeared for many months. During these visits 
he spent most of his time in earnest and devout 
prayer at the very threshold of the chapel.— 
Father Middleton, it was said, had received his 
confession, and it was surmised to be one of 
crimes as horrible as his remorse was now bitter 
and agonizing. 

Wondering at this strange adventure and turn- 
ing it in his mind, Pierre pursued his journey 
next day, until at Norfolk he joined the engi- 
neers, surveyors, &c. who had been detached for 
that part of the survey which consisted in run- 
ning the State boundary line through the Dismal 
Swamp. He entered with ardour upon his new 
duties, and thought no more of the mysterious 
penitent. The business in which he was now 
engaged proved to be one of unexpected fatigue 
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and hardship; and the more so because, in addi- 
tion to the intrinsic difficulties of the survey, the 
surrounding country was then itself almost a 
wilderness. Anecdotes of these hardships and 
difficulties are still current (or at least were still 
current twenty-five years ago) among the old 
people of Southern Virginia. I have no space 
to describe them, and they would give but little 
pleasure to any of my readers. It is enough to 
say that the hero of our narrative had his full 
share of them. The constitutional vivacity of 
his French blood, together with the active and 
hardy habits of an American settler—for his 
native Westchester was then but a new settled 
country—enabled him constantly to cheer his 
disheartened companions, who sighed for the 
roads and inns and comforts of Europe, with his 
unflagging good spirits, and to take the lead 
whenever others shrunk back from privation, 
toil, or danger. 

It was on one of these latter occasions, 
after the party had penetrated nearly to the 
centre of this immense wilderness and morass, 
that one afternoon Pierre, attempting in a light 
canoe to explore, in advance of the rest, the 
course of what appeared to be asort of river, or 
open deep water-course, winding in an intricate, 
narrow channel, through the thick and tall cy- 
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press forest, was wholly separated from his com- 
panions. After some time he became alarmed 
by the approach of night, and attempted to re- 
trace his way back; but the channel, if such it 
might be called, wound in so many devious 
courses, and was so overarched with lofty ever- 
greens perfectly resembling each other, that he 
could not recover the landmarks on which he had 
relied to guide him back. In this state of doubt 
and incipient anxiety, he came suddenly upon a 
broad lake-like expanse of water. As his light 
canoe shot forward from the doubtful glimmering 
light of the narrow watery forest labyrinth, filled 
with dead trees and half sunken logs, into the 
deep water and the open air, and the broad light, 
our intrepid adventurer rested for a moment and 
gazed with delight on the beautiful scene. All 
around was that magnificent evergreen forest, 
lofty and still and stately and solemn. Before 
him lay the wide lake of juniper-tinged water, 
reflecting from its smooth bright brown surface 
the glorious rays of the descending sun. But 
Pierre saw that this was no time for admiring the 
picturesque. ‘The chill evening mists were be- 
ginning to rise,and admonished him that his first 
business at present was to find some spot of dry 
and solid ground, such as he had observed were 
to be found scattered like islets throughout 
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the swamp, where he might kindle a fire and pass 
the night with some little comfort. His search 
was successful. Just as the sun sunk beneath 
the surrounding forest, Pierre sprung upon the 
firm dry soil of a little island. There he hauled 
up his canoe, and proceeded to reconnoitre for 
his quarters for the night. 

What was his surprise, when, at a little dis- 
tance, he saw a small smoke curling up from 
something looking like a roughly constructed 
hut near the centre of the isle. He approached, 
and saw with amazement marks of rude cultiva- 
tion in a sort of vegetable garden. The hut, if 
such it might be called, was of the rudest work- 
manship, built of logs and branches, as if meant 
for a mere shelter from the weather. 

It had nothing of the Indian character about 
it, yet our young adventurer was on the whole 
inclined to think this must be the habitation of 
some solitary outcast native, and he determined 
to throw himself on the well-known aboriginal 
hospitality. He entered and saw, not as he had 
expected, an Indian, but, seated by some glimmer- 
ing embers, silent and solitary, evidently a white 
man. 

The occupant of the hut sat on the ground, 
with his hands clasped, looking steadfastly upon 
the embers, and did not observe or heed the 
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entrance of his visitor. As Pierre cast a rapid 
glance around, he remarked no furniture or do- 
mestic utensil denoting the comforts or the habits 
of civilized life. He addressed the supposed mas- 
ter of the hut, and in a few words stated that he 
was one of a party employed by the government 
on a survey and exploration of that and the 
neighbouring country, and explaining the acci- 
dent which had forced him to intrude on his soli- 
tude, claimed shelter for the night. The solitary 
inhabitant of the morass started from his gloomy 
abstraction, and raising his tall person with an 
air of easy dignity, replied in manner and lan- 
guage denoting the well-bred and well-educated 
gentleman, that the wanderer was welcome to 
such shelter as his miserable roof could afford, 
but he feared that he would find but bad accom- 
modation and still worse fare. ‘ You must,” 
added he, “ after your long exercise in paddling 
and poling your way hither, begin to feel the 
evening chill of the swamp nights;” and going 
to his rude fire-place, threw upon the embers an 
armful of dry juniper and gum-tree branches and 
leaves. In an instant they began to crackle and 
blaze up brightly. Pierre had approached the 
hearth, and throwing off his damp coat and cap, 
was standing on one side the fire, in an attitude 
habitual to him, which he had somehow caught 
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or inherited from his father—his right arm crossed 
carelessly behind his back, his chest thrown out, 
and his head a little on one side; when, by the 
bright flashing light of the blaze which now arose, 
he beheld before him the mysterious penitent of 
Annapolis. They both started and gazed on 
each other, but the gaze of the maniac, if such 
he was, grew more and more intense—his tall form 
at first a little bent with age, erected itself into 
martial dignity—a strange expression of mixed 
doubt and terror flitted over his fine features. — 
At length he exclaimed—and to Pierre’s yet 
greater amazement, exclaimed in French, the 
familiar language of his own home—“ De Vielle- 
cour! Adrian de Viellecour! does the grave at 
last give up her dead to torment me! Dost thou 
too follow me even here, to the wretched abode 
of my penitence ?” 

He paused, and seemed labouring to collect his 
scattered powers—then passed his hand repeat- 
edly over his eyes, and gazed again and again, 
as if to satisfy himself that he was not in adream. 
At last, exclaiming in a tone of shrill and breath- 
less terror—‘ Spirit, demon, delusion, let me 
know what thou art !”—he rushed madly upon 
the young man, grasped first his shoulders with 
each hand, and then, as if surprised to find him- 
self grappling with a living substance, he let go 
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his hold, and again seized his arms, but moretremu- 
lously. De Viellecour, uncertain of the inten- 
tion of this strange violence, received him firmly, 
and replied in the same language which the other 
had used—‘* My name is indeed De Viellecour— 
not Adrian, but Pierre De Viellecour. There is 
an Adrian De Viellecour, but not yet, I trust, in 
his grave—he is my father.” The other, gazing 
as intently as ever, but with his aspect of horror 
now softened into something of timid doubt, 
paused, and then with a gentle and trembling 
touch passed his hand over the youth’s smooth 
and high forehead. ‘“ No,” muttered he, “ no— 
the scar—that scar isnot there! And yet ’tis he, 
as he looked on that night—In the name of the 
living God, who—what art thou?” 

Pierre again rejoined, with that cool decision 
which had never deserted him—* I have said that 
my name is De Viellecour—Pierre De Vielle- 
cour, of the province of New-York—now tem- 
porarily in his Majesty’s service as an engineer. 
My father, Adrian De Viellecour, whom you have 
named, once an officer in the service of France” — 

“ Who,”—interrupted the other in a broken 
tremulous voice, “ who died in the Cevennes ?” 

** No—who once lived in the Cevennes, and 
there married, and who now resides at New- 
Rochelle, in the province of New-York.” 
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“ And your mother?” 

“ She was”-— 

“ Was?” 

“ She died last year—she was the daughter of 
a protestant minister of the south of France— 
Claude, whose name doubtless” — 

“ Just heaven! is not this all a dream? Has 
madness at last mastered my understanding ?”— 
and he rushed from the hut leaving his visitor 
lost in wonder. 

In about an hour he returned, pale, mild, and 
calm. He took the young man by the hand, and 
weeping like a child, made him again and again 
repeat his account of himself and his father, 
continually interrupting him with questions indi- 
cating the most minute knowledge of the earlier 
history of the family; and then, with a still 
more faltering tone he would ask concerning 
his mother. 

“ Are you said to resemble your father ?” 

‘“‘T am told very much, both in person and man- 
ner—that is, as he was in his youth, andas a 
rustic colonist like myself can resemble the most 
graceful officer of the Maison du Roi.” 

“ Thank God—thank God—he lives—you said 
he lives—does he not—you said he did.” 

‘“‘ Certainly, he lives and is well.” 
“ Thank God—that load of guilt is’—and he 
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threw himself prostrate upon the earth. Pierre 
knelt by his side, and when the sobs of convul- 
sive passion had again subsided, raised and sooth- 
ed him. 

“ Yes,” said he, “ he has her look of kindness 
and pity. And did she—did your parents ever 
speak to you of—Drummonp ?” 

“ Often, and with the tenderest recollections 
and regrets—though there was some mystery 
about his story which was never explained to 
me.” 

“Tam DrummMonp.” 

It was now young De Viellecour’s turn for 
inquiry, and the night was passed in mutual nar- 
ratives and explanations. 

Had I that dramatic talent which the present 
honoured representative of the Viellecour line 
wished me, I might give these narratives and 
explanations in the language of the parties who 
had so strangely met: For lack of this talent I 
must be content to satisfy the reader’s curiosity, 
and explain whatever of mystery may hang about 
my story by briefly relating Drummond’s history 
in my own person. 


Epwarv Drummonp was the son of a Scotch 
catholic of high birth, who had accompanied 
James II. of England into exile, and was a con- 
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spicuous member of his little court at St. Ger- 
mains. ‘The son had some years before (as was 
not unfrequent among the noble Scotch tories,) 
been sent to France for his education, and after 
his father’s exile obtained, like several other loyal 
exiles, at the request of the deposed English 
monarch, from his brother of France, a commis- 
sion in one of the regiments constituting that 
splendid corps of various arms, attached under 
the old regime to the King’s military family, 
and called the Maison du Roi. Handsome and 
accomplished, brave and witty, the young Cheva- 
lier Drummond soon became the favourite of the 
beautiful and the companion of the gay and 
licentious—the Grammonts, the Hamiltons, and 
the Sevignes, and all the other elegant and 
profligate courtiers whose names are so familiar 
to the readers of French memoirs. In such 
society and under such auspices he became ac- 
customed to impose no check upon his fiery pas- 
sions, and to give unrestrained indulgence to 
every desire or caprice. 

But in the court of Versailles, and in the 
armies of France, higher qualities of his na- 
ture were called into action—for he had many 
high and noble qualities; and with all its vani- 
ties and vices there was much in the character 
of Louis XIV.’s court and service to excite 
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generous ambition in letters, arts, and arms.— 
These inducements and excitements could not 
fail to have their full effect upon him 


‘¢ — a youth, to whom was given 
So much of earth, so much of heaven, 
And such impetuous blood.’ 


For, in the language in which the same origi- 
ginal poet has exquisitely portrayed a similar 
character— 


‘¢Tn his worst pursuits, I ween 
There often times did intervene, 
Pure thoughts of high intent ; 
For passions linked to forms so fair 
And stately, need must have their share 
Of nobler sentiment.’’ 


Among that better class of society with whom 
a similarity of literary taste or military pursuits 
brought him acquainted, was a young engineer 
officer, some three or four years older than him- 
self, Adrian De Viellecour, the son of an old 
Protestant family, who had already attained an 
enviable reputation in his profession. 

Drummond and he served together in Flan- 
ders under Marshal De Luxembourg, in several 
of the last and most brilliant campaigns of that 
great captain. There, their intimacy ripened 
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into ardent friendship, and this was still further 
cemented by an occurrence at the siege of Char- 
leroi. Ina sortie of the Dutch garrison, Drum- 
mond’s horse was killed under him, and his regi- 
ment routed and dispersed. With characteristic 
determination or obstinacy he refused to sur- 
render, and fought on with desperate valour.— 
He was just about to be cut down by the sabres 
of the cavalry that surrounded him, when he was 
rescued by a battalion of the Regiment de Ce- 
vennes, headed by De Viellecour, who himself 
received across his forehead the sabre blow in- 
tended to despatch his friend. 'The wound, for- 
tunately, was not dangerous, but he bore the 
marks of it to his death. 

After the peace of Ryswick, in 1697, it hap- 
pened that these two young soldiers were both 
stationed in the neighbourhood of Nismes. That 
was a Huguenot country, and the protestant wor- 
ship, though no longer tolerated by law, was 
still kept up with more or less publicity. M. 
Claude (a son I believe of the more distinguished 
divine of that name,) the minister of Montlucon, 
was among the most zealous and eloquent of his 
church, and his daughter Rachel (for the true 
Huguenots, like the English Puritans, were fond 
of old scriptural names,) was the most lovely 
girl of the Cevennes. The two friends both 
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loved her—loved her with passion—but the one 
with a far holier and purer flame. Whether, 
too, it was that from early education De Vielle- 
cour had always secretly inclined to the heredi- 
tary protestanism of his family, which he had 
until now allowed to rest in suspense, or whether 
like the royal English reformer he found 


** The Gospel light to beam from Rachel’s eyes,”’ 


I know not; but the minister soon hailed him as 
a wandering son returning to the bosom of the 
true faith, and the daughter now saw new virtues 
and graces and perfections in her accomplished 
lover, when her father smiled on their loves.— 
Their faith was plighted, and a day fixed for 
their marriage. But little did they know how 
terrible a wrath they had awakened. The friend- 
ship and the love of Drummond were alike turned 
to bitter hatred. He had sworn revenge. 

On the day fixed for the marriage, the Pastor’s 
house was surrounded by a troop of dragoons. 
Drummond, armed with a lettre de cachet to seize 
the bride, and with authority de par le Roi, to 
disperse what he had seen fit to represent as an 
illegal religious assembly, was at their head. 
He burst in upon them; the bride was seized 
and borne shrieking away, although her lover 
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fought in her defence as he had fought at Namur 
and Charleroi and Steinkirk. Drummond pressed 
through the assailing throng, and true to the 
laws of military honour while in the very act of 
outraging every principle of virtue and friend- 
ship, he threw back his men, and met his for- 
mer friend face to face. They fought singly— 
hand to hand—not as the generous foes of the 
battle field, but the one with a wild and frantic 
rage—Drummond with a deep and malignant but 
cool ferocity. The latter triumphed. He passed 
his sword through the body of his rival—his 
friend. Ashe fell Drummond stabbed him again. 
He bestrode the prostrate body and his arm was 
raised once more, but the pride of the soldier 
stayed it. He left his rival dead, and followed 
the shrieking bride. But now the village had 
risen in tumult: the hardy mountaineers had 
flocked to the rescue of their beloved pastor and 
his family. The dragoons were attacked on all 
sides—most of them unhorsed and killed—the 
prisoners were rescued, and Drummond himself 
escaped he knew not how. 

From that time Drummond could find no trace 
of the pastor or his daughter. They had left 
France. De Viellecour had fallen before his 
face. Drummond heard soon after that the Mi- 
nister of War had received official news of his 
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death, and that another had been promoted to his 
place in the Gardes du Corps. 

Drummond returned to Paris, in manners and 
exterior the same—as proud and bold and gay as 
ever—but how changed within! The sense of 
blood-guiltiness, of guilt malignant, ungrateful, 
unpardonable, gnawed at his heart. He mixed 
again in the circles of fashion ; but the ordinary 
amusements of life, even those of the magnifi- 
cent and luxurious court of Versailles, had lost 
their relish. ‘They had not power to banish that 
bloody image which flitted before him in his 
waking dreams. He became more desperate and 
reckless. He plunged headlong into the maddest 
excesses of profligate vice. In the most licen- 
tious society of Paris or the court—in the most 
frantic orgies of the young Duke of Orleans and 
his depraved companions, none more gay or loud 
or careless than Drummond. But he retired to 
a solitary home to mourn and to curse his exist- 
ence. Remorse awakened the early religious 
impressions of his youth, but these were the 
gloomy and ascetic opinions of the exiled James 
IJ. and his own father. Religion was to him no 
messenger of comfort. Then came the struggle 
between the horrors of condemning conscience 
and the power of guilty habit. Again he fled from 
his own thoughts to the haunts of abandoned 
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vice. But the frolic gallant—the desperate gam- 
bler—the chivalric and successful duellist—he 

whose mad revelry set the table in a roar— 

whose favour with royal or noble beauties was 

the envy of every youthful courtier, wore a hair 

shirt, and subjected himself for months together 

to the penance and discipline of a monk of La 

Trappe. 

War broke out again, and he flew to the army 
to forget his own existence or to end it there. 
First in the charge, last in the retreat—in the 
defence of the breach, at the head of the despe- 
rate sortie, the Chevalier Drummond was the 
theme of all tongues, whilst his own misery grew 
deeper, his temper more savage, and his mind 
more unsettled. 

These were the bloody campaigns in which the 
flower of the youth and chivalry of France fell in 
Flanders, and the ancient glories of Louis XIV. 
grew dim before the genius of Marlborough and 
Eugene. But it was not the melancholy reverse of 
the fortunes of his adopted country that most sad- 
dened Drummond’s spirit. It was that in every 
skirmish or charge he heard the loved language 
of his own childhood from the lips of the men he 
was destroying. ‘ Meet occupation,” said he to 
himself, when in the battle of Ramillies, at the 
head of the French Mousquetaires he broke 
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Marlborough’s own guard, and heard the Duke’s 
voice rallying “ his brave Scotch lads,”—* Meet 
occupation this for him who has murdered his 
brother, to spend the rest of his life in butcher- 
ing his countrymen.” 

When in the following year he was selected as 
a fit person to make preparation for an insurrec- 
tion in favour of the Stuarts in Scotland and 
the North of England, he joylessly revisited the 
well-remembered scenes of his youth. In the 
Highlands of Scotland he joined the Earl of 
Mar in organizing the desperate rebellion of 
1715. Ihave no space to relate his adventures 
in that ill-judged attempt, nor his feats of des- 
perate valour at the disastrous battle of Dunblane. 
Upon the total failure of this abortive insurrec- 
tion, he escaped with a small party of English 
tory gentlemen from a northern port, in a ship 
bound to the cavalier colony of Virginia. 

Age was now coming fast upon him. Plea- 
sure and enterprise and the more stirring ex- 
citement of war had all lost their power to 
interest him, or to allay for a moment the pangs 
of a conscience, brooding over that guilt of his 
youth, to which every year had added some deeper 
stain. ‘ At least,” said he, as he landed on the 
banks of James River, “my remaining days 
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shall be those of a penitent. I have had enough 
of blood.” 

He plunged into the forest, and after some 
years of wandering, always retiring back from 
the haunts of civilized man as cultivation ap- 
proached him, he took up his strange abode 
where the son of his old friend found him. 


Such was Drummond’s life. Far happier was 
that of his rival. Supposed to be dead, he had 
been carried to one of those recesses in the 
valleys of the Cevennes, where the southern 
Huguenots so long defied their oppressors.— 
There, youth and a vigorous constitution, as- 
sisted by devoted attention, restored him to life 
and health. In a few months he was able to 
rejoin his betrothed bride in Holland. A lingering 
sick-bed had taught the young soldier that wis- 
dom which youth and health find it so hard to 
learn. The dream of ambition, of wealth, rank 
and glory, was dissipated, and he abandoned 
without regret the brilliant prospects still open 
to him in the service of him, who, in the lan- 
guage of his eloquent pastor at the Hague, “ he 
had once revered as his master, but whom he 
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now honoured only as the appointed scourge of 
God.””* 

He married the beautiful Rachel Claude at 
the Hague, and soon after joining an emigrant 
party of his countrymen, sailed to New-York. 
In that city, and on the banks of the Sound in 
the adjoining county of Westchester, he long 
lived, obscure but honoured—humble, contented, 
and happy. 

The rest of my narrative is soon told. It is, I 
presume, hardly necessary to explain that Pierre’s 
remarkable resemblance to his father was such, 
that to Drummond’s heated imagination, when 
he first saw him, he seemed to be the murdered 
friend himself returned from the grave as he 
was in their mutual days of youth and rivalry. 

Pierre’s gentle and constant attentions soon 
won the old man’s heart, long unused to confi- 
dence or kindness. Gradually he prevailed upon 
him to accompany him to New-York. 

How can I describe the meeting of those two 
old men? There they met—they who had toge- 
ther in the most splendid days of the court of 
Versailles, been the admired of all beholders 





* Saurin. See the famous apostrophe of that eloquent divine 
to Louis XIV. in his sermon on the opening of the campaign. 
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amongst the patrician youth of France who 
crowded the grand gallery of the Chateau—they 

who had together breasted the foremost shock 

of battle, and who, on one of the most glorious 

fields of French valour, had knelt together to 

receive the Croix de St. Louis from the hand of 
the greatest monarch of Christendom. There 
they met, after thirty years’ separation, the one 
an American farmer, in a green and vigorous 
old age, bearing in every lineament the evidence 
of a happy and well-spent life. In the other— 
the graceful person, the noble mind, the “ cour- 
tier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s,” were alike overthrown 
and shattered—he was a grand wreck, over 
which storm after storm of tempestuous passion 
had passed. 

They met as old friends and wept together. 
They went together and stood by the grave of 
her whom both had loved. 

There were scenes which I feel myself utterly 
unable to paint. Drummond lived for about two 
years inthe family of the De Viellecours, where 
he was treated with the tenderest affection; and 
there he died. The only memorial of the Che- 
valier Drummond, the witty and joyous compa- 
nion of Count Hamilton and the Regent Duke of 
Orleans—the favourite officer of Luxembourg, 
Catenat and Villars, are to be found in some 
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scattered passages in the French memoirs and 
letters of that day; and in the name of “ Drum- 
mond’s Pond,” and “ Drummond’s Island,” in the 


Dismal Swamp of Virginia. 
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DREAM OF PAPANTZIN. 


In examining the contents of my portfolio, with a 
view of making up the second volume of my occa- 
sional miscellanies, I found a fragment written in 
blank verse, (and much of it in versi sciolti, which in 
English means no metre at all,) founded on a legend 
recorded by the Abbe Clavigero, a gentleman with 
whom I had only the pleasure of enjoying a brief ac- 
quaintance, during a short visit to Mexico, which I 
made in my youth; but whose history I subsequently 
read with much gratification; not unmingled with 
regret, that circumstances had prevented me from ex- 
amining and exploring more fully the scenes and 
antiquities of a country whose annals are so interest- 
ing. 

I have inserted in this place a portion of my ori- 
ginal fragment, with some alterations and additions. 
The intelligent reader will perceive that I had a good 
opportunity of introducing a prophetic account of 
the political revolutions in Mexico. I did so; but it 
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was too cumbrous for the slender frame of narration 
in which it was introduced, and too long for this little 
volume. I have therefore omitted it. I have also been 
compelled, for the same reason, to omit many allu- 
sions to Mexican localities, and many metaphors 
which I believe would stand the ordeal of criticism, 
because notes would be awkward in a work of this 
form ; and, in fact, have no business in it. Several 
things, however, I have necessarily retained, requiring 
notes according to the modern system, but not, I be- 
lieve in reality. The story, as told by Clavigero, is as 
follows :— 


** PAPANTZIN, a Mexican Princess, sister of Moteuczoma, and 
widow of the Governor of Tlatelolco, died, as was supposed, in 
the palace of the latter, in 1509. Her funeral rites were celebrated 
with the usual pomp; her brother, and all the nobility attending. 
She was buried in a cave, or subterranean grotto, in the gardens 
of the same palace, near a reservoir in which she usually bathed. 
The entrance of the cave was closed with a stone of no great 
size. On the day after the funeral, a little girl, five or six years 
old, who lived in the palace, was going from her mother’s house 
to the residence of the Princess’s major-domo, in a further part 
of the garden ; and passing by, she heard the Princess calling to 
her cocoton, a phrase used to call and coax children, &c. &c. The 
Princess sent the little girl to call her mother, and much alarm 
was of course excited. At length the King of Tezcuco was noti- 
fied of her resurrection ; and, on his representation, Moteuczoma 
himself, full of terror, visited her with his chief nobility. He 
asked her if she was his sister. ‘Iam,’ said she, ‘the same 
whom you buried yesterday. [am alive, and desire to tell you 
what I have seen, as it imports to you to know it.’ Then the 
kings sat down, and the others remained standing, marvelling at 


what they heard. 
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‘ Then the Princess, resuming her discourse, said :—‘ After my 
life, or, if that is impossible, after sense and the power of motion 
departed, incontinently I found myself in a vast plain, to which 
there was no bound in any direction. In the midst, I discerned a 
road, which divided into various paths, and on one side was a 
great river, whose waters made a frightful rushing noise. Being 
minded to leap into it, to cross to the opposite side, a fuir youth 
stood before my eyes, of noble presence, clad in long robes, white 
as snow, and resplendent as the sun. He had two wings of beau- 
tiful plumage, and bore this sign on his forehead ; (so saying, the 
Princess made with her fingers the sign of the cross,) and taking 
me by the hand said, ‘ Stay; it is not yet time to pass this river. 
God loves thee, although thou dost not know it.’ Thence he led 
me along the shores of the river, where I saw many skulls and 
human bones, and heard such doleful groans, thut they moved me 
to compassion. Then turning my eyes to the river, I saw in it 
divers great barques, and in them many men, different from those 
of these regions, in dress and complexion. They were white and 
bearded, having standards in their hands, and helmets on their 
heads. Then the young man said to me, ‘ God wills that you 
should live, that you may bear testimony of the revolutions 
which are to occur in these countries. The clamours thou hast 
heard on these banks are those of the souls of thine ancestors, 
which are and ever wil! be tormented in punishment of their sins. 
The men whom thou seest passing in the barques, are those who 
with arms will make themselves masters of this country; and 
with them will come also an annunciation of the true God, Cre- 
ator of heaven and earth. When the war is finished, and the 
ablution promulgated which washes away sin, thou shalt be first 
to receive it and guide by thine example all the inhabitants of this 
land.’ Thus having said, the young man disappeared; and I 
found myself restored to life—rose from the place on which I lay 
—lifted the stone from the sepulchre, and issued forth from the 
garden, where the servants found me.’ 

** Moteuczoma went to his house of mourning, full of heavy 
thoughts, saying nothing to his sister, (whom he never would sce 
again,) nor to the King of Tezcuco, nor to his courtiers, who 
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tried to persuade him that it was a feverish phantasy of the 
Princess. She lived many years afterwards, and in 1524 was bap- 
tized.”’ 

This incident, says Clavigero, was universally known, and 
made a great noise atthe time _It is described in several Mex- 
ican pictures, and affidavits of its truth were sent to the Court of 
Spain. 
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MEXITLIS’ power was at its topmost pride ; 
The name was terrible from sea to sea ; 
From mountains, where the tameless Ottomite 
Maintained his savage freedom, to the shores 

Of wild Higueras. Through the nations passed, 

As stalks the angel of the pestilence, 

The great king’s messengers. They marked the young 
The brave and beautiful, and bore them on 

For their foul sacrifices. Terror went 

Before the tyrant’s heralds. Grief and wrath 
Remained behind their steps; but they were dumb. 












He was as God. Yet in his capital 
Sat Moteuczoma, second of that name, 
Trembling with fear of dangers long foretold 
In ancient prophecies, and now announced 
By signs in heaven and portents upon earth ; 
By the reluctant voices of pale priests ; 
By the grave looks of solemn counsellors ; 
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But chief, by sickening heaviness of heart 

That told of evil, dimly understood, 

But evil which must come. With face obscured, 
And robed in night the giant phantom rose, 

Of his great empire’s ruin, and his own. 
Happier, though guiltier, he, before whose glance 
Of reckless triumph, moved the spectral Hand, 
That traced the unearthly characters of fate. 


’T was then, one eve, when o’er the imperial lake 
And all its cities, glittering in their pomp, 
The Lord of Glory threw his parting smiles, 
In Tlatelolco’s palace, in her bower, 
Papantzin lay reclined; sister of him 
At whose name monarchs trembled. Yielding there 
To musings various, o’er her senses crept 
Or sleep, or kindred Death. 


It seemed she stood 
In an illimitable plain, that stretched 
Its desert continuity around, 
Upon the o’erwearied sight ; in contrast strange 
With that rich vale, where only she had dwelt, 
Whose everlasting mountains, girdling it, 
As in a chalice held a kingdom’s wealth ; 
Their summits freezing, where the eagle tired, 
But found no resting place. Papantzin looked 
On endless barrenness, and walked perplexed 
Through the dull haze, along the boundless heath, 
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Like some lone ghost in Mictlan’s cheerless gloom 
Debarred from light and glory. 







Wandering thus 
She came where a great sullen river poured 

Its turbid waters with a rushing sound 

Of painful moans; as if the inky waves 

Were hastening still on their complaining course 

To escape the horrid solitudes. Beyond 

What seemed a highway ran, with branching paths 
Innumerous. This to gain, she sought to plunge 
Straight in the troubled stream. For well she knew 
To shun with agile limbs the current’s force, 

Nor feared the noise of waters. She had played 
From infancy, in her fair native lake, 

Amid the gay plumed creatures floating round, 
Wheeling or diving, with their changeful hues, 

As fearless and as innocent as they. 
















A vision stayed her purpose. By her side 
Stood a bright youth; and startling, as she gazed 
On his effulgence, every sense was bound 

In pleasing awe and in fond reverence. 

For not Tezcatlipoca, as he shone 

Upon her priest-led fancy, when from heaven 

By filmy thread sustained he came to earth, 

In his resplendent mail reflecting all 

Its images, with dazzling portraiture, 

Was, in his radiance and immortal youth 

A peer to this new god.—His stature was 
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Like that of men; but matched with his, the port 
Of kings all dreaded was the crouching mien 
Of suppliants at their feet. Serene the light 
That floated round him, as the lineaments 

It cased with its mild glory. Gravely sweet 
The impression of his features, which to scan 
Their lofty loveliness forbade: His eyes 

She felt, but saw not: only, on his bbow— 
From over which, encircled by what seemed 

A ring of liquid diamond, in pure light 
Revolving ever, backward flowed his locks 

In buoyant, waving clusters—on his brow 

She marked a Cross described ; and lowly bent 
She knew not wherefore, to the sacred sign. 
From either shoulder mantled o’er his front 
Wings dropping feathery silver ; and his robe 
Snow-white in the still air was motionless, 

As that of chiselled god, or the pale shroud 

Of some fear-conjured ghost. 





Her hand he took 
And led her passive o’er the naked banks 
Of that black stream, still murmuring angrily. 
But, as he spoke, she heard its moans no more; 
His voice seemed sweeter than the hymnings raised 
By brave and gentle souls in Paradise, 
To celebrate the outgoing of the sun, 
On his majestic progress over heaven. 
*¢ Stay, Princess,” thus he spoke, “ thou mayest not yet 
O’erpass these waters. Though thou knowest it not, 
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Nor Him, God loves thee.” So he led her on, 
Unfainting, amid hideous sights and sounds ; 

For now, o’er scattered skulls and grisly bones 
They walked ; while underneath, before, behind, 
Rose dolorous wails and groans protracted long, 
Sobs of deep anguish, screams of agony, 

And melancholy sighs, and the fierce yell 

Of hopeless and intolerable pain. 


Shuddering, as, in the gloomy whirlwind’s pause, 
Through the malign, distempered atmosphere, 
The second circle’s purple blackness, passed 
The pitying Florentine, who saw the shades 
Of poor Francesca and her paramour,— 

The Princess o’er the ghastly relics stepped, 
Listening the frightful clamour; till a gleam, 
Whose sickly and phosphoric lustre seemed 
Kindled from these decaying bones, lit up 

The sable river. Then a pageant came 

Over its obscure tides, of stately barks, 

Gigantic, with their prows of quaint device, 

Tall masts, and ghostly canvass, huge and high, 
Hung in the unnatural light and lifeless air. 

Grim bearded men, with stern and angry looks 
Strange robes, and uncouth armour, stood behind 
Their galleries and bulwarks. One ship bore 

A broad sheet pendent, where inwrought with gold 
She marked the symbol that adorned the brow 
Of her mysterious guide. Down the dark stream 
Swept on the spectral flect, in the false light 
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Flickering and fading. Louder then uprose 
The roar of voices from the accursed strand, 
Until in tones, solemn and sweet, again 
Her angel-leader spoke. 


‘** Princess, God wills 
That thou shouldst live, to testify on earth 
What changes are to come ; and in the world 
Where change comes never, live, when earth and all 
Its changes shall have passed like earth away. 


“‘ The cries that pierced thy soul and chilled thy veins 
Are those of thy tormented ancestors. 
Nor shall their torment cease ; for God is just. 
Foredoomed,—since first from Aztlan led to rove, 
Following in quest of change, their kindred tribes,— 
Where’er they rested, with foul sacrifice 
They stained the shuddering earth. Their monuments 
By blood cemented, after ages passed 
With idle wonder or fantastic guess, 
The traveller shall behold. For broken, then, 
Like their own ugly idols, buried, burnt, 
Their fragments spurned for every servile use, 
Trampled and scattered to the reckless winds, 
The records of their origin shall be. 
Still in their cruelty and untamed pride, 
They lived and died condemned ; whether they dwelt 
Outcasts, upon a soil that was not theirs, 
All sterile as it was, and won by stealth 
Food from the slimy margent of the lake, 
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And digged the earth for roots and unclean worms ; 

Or served in bondage to another race, 

Who loved them not. Driven forth, they wandered 
then 

In miserable want, until they came 

Where from the thriftless rock the nopal grew, 

On which the hungry eagle perched and screamed, 

And founded Tenochtitlan ; rearing first 

With impious care, a cabin for their god 

Huitzilopochtli, and with murderous rites 

Devoting to his guardianship themselves 

And all their issue. Quick the nopal climbed, 

Its harsh and bristly growth towering o’er all 

The vale of Anahuac. Far for his prey, 

And farther still the ravenous eagle flew ; 

And still with dripping beak but thirst unslaked 

With savage cries wheeled home. Nine kings have 
reigned, 

Their records blotted and besmeared with blood 

So thick that none may read them. Down the stairs 

And o’er the courts and winding corridors 

Of their abominable piles, upreared 

In the face of heaven, and naked to the sun, 

More blood has flowed, than would have filled the 
lakes 

0’er which, enthroned midst carnage, they have sat, 

Heaping their treasures for the stranger’s spoil. 

Prodigious cruelty and waste of life, 

Unnatural riot and blaspheming pride,— 

All that God hates,—and all that tumbles down 
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Great kingdoms and luxurious commonwealths 
After long centuries waxing all corrupt,— 

In their brief annals aggregated, forced, 

And monstrous, are compressed. And now the cup 
Of wrath is full; and now the hour has come. 
Nor yet unwarned shall judgment overtake 
The tribes of Aztlan, and in chief their lords 
Mexitlis’ blind adorers. As to one 

Who feels his inward malady remain, 

Howe’er health’s seeming mocks his destiny, 
In gay or serious mood the thought of death 
Still comes obtrusive ; so old prophecy 

From age to age preserved, has told thy race 
How strangers, from beyond the rising sun, 
Should come with thunder armed, to overturn 


Their idols, to possess their lands, and hold 
Them and their children in long servitude. 


*¢ Thou shalt bear record that the hour is nigh. 
The white and bearded men whose grim array 
Swept o’er thy sight, are those who are to come, 
And with strong arms and wisdom stronger far, 
Strange beasts obedient to their masters’ touch, 
And engines hurling death, with Fate to aid, 
Shall wrest the sceptre from the Azteques’ line, 
And lay their temples flat. Horrible war, 
Rapine and murder and destruction wild 
Shall hurry like the whirlwind o’er the land. 

Yet with the avengers comes the word of peace ; 
With the destroyers comes the bread of life ; 
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And, as the wind-god in thine idle creed, 
Opens a passage with his boisterous breath 
Through which the genial waters over earth 

Shed their reviving showers ; so, when the storm 
Of war has past, rich dews of heavenly grace 
Shall fall on flinty hearts. And thou, the flower, 
Which, when huge cedars and most ancient pines 
Coeval with the mountains are uptorn, 

The hurricane shall leave unharmed, thou, then, 
Shalt be the first to lift thy drooping head 
Renewed, and cleansed from every former stain. 















“The fables of thy people teach, that when 
The deluge drowned mankind, and one sole pair 

In fragile bark preserved, escaped and climbed 

The steeps of Colhuacan, daughters and sons 

Were born to them, who knew not how to frame 
Their simplest thoughts in speech ; till from the grove 
A dove poured forth, in regulated sounds, 

Each varied form of language. Then they spake, 
Though neither by another understood. 

But thou shalt then hear of that Holiest Dove, 
Which is the Spirit of the Eternal God. 

When all was void and dark, he moved above 
Infinity ; and from beneath his wings 

Earth and the waters and the islands rose ; 

The air was quickened, and the world had life. 

Then all the lamps of heaven began to shine, 

And man was made, to gaze upon their fires. 
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“‘ Among thy fathers’ visionary tales, 
Thou’st heard, how once near ancient Tula dwelt 
A woman holy and devout, who kept 
The temple pure, and to its platform saw 
A globe of emerald plumes descend from heaven. 
Placing it in her bosom to adorn 
Her idol’s sanctuary, (so the tale 
Runs,) she conceived, and bore Mexitli. He 
When other children had assailed her life, 
Sprang into being, all equipped for war ; 
His green plumes dancing in their circlet bright, 
Like sheaf of sun-lit spray cresting the bed 
Of angry torrents. Round, as Tonatiuh 
Flames in mid-heaven, his golden buckler shone ; 
Like nimble lightning flashed his dreadful lance ; 
And unrelenting vengeance in his eyes 
Blazed with its swarthy lustre. He, they tell, 
Led on their ancestors ; and him the god 
Of wrath and terror, with the quivering hearts 
And mangled limbs of myriads, and the stench 
Of blood-washed shrines and altars they appease. 
But then shall be revealed to thee the name 
And vision of a virgin undefiled, 
Embalmed in holy beauty, in whose eyes, 
Downcast and chaste, such sacred influence lived, 
That none might gaze in their pure spheres and feel 
One earth-born longing. Over her the Dove 
Hung, and th’ Almighty power came down. She 

bore 

In lowliness, and asa helpless babe, 
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Heir to man’s sorrows and calamities, 

His great Deliverer, Conqueror of Death, 

And thou shalt learn, how when in years he grew 
Perfect, and fairer than the sons of men, 

And in that purifying rite partook 

Which thou shalt share, as from his sacred locks 
The glittering waters dropped, high over head 
The azure vault was opened, and that Dove 
Swiftly, serenely floating downwards, stretched 
His silvery pinions o’er the anointed Lord, 
Sprinkling celestial dews. And thou shalt hear 
How when the Sacrifice for man had gone 

In glory home, as his chief messengers 

Were met in council, on a mighty wind 

The Dove was borne among them; on each brow 
A forked tongue of fire unquenchable lit ; 

And, as the lambent points shot up and waved, 
Strange speech came to them; thence to every land 
In every tongue, they with untiring steps 

Bore the glad tidings of a world redeemed.” 


Much more, which now it suits not to rehearse, 
The Princess heard. The historic prophet told 
Past, Present, Future—things that since have been, 
And things that are to come. And, as he ceased, 
O’er the black river, and the desert plain, 

As o’er the close of counterfeited scenes, 
Shown by the buskined muse, a veil came down, 
Impervious; and his figure faded swift, 

In the dense gloom. But then, in starlike light 
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That awful symbol which adorned his brow 
In size dilating showed: and up, still up, 

In its clear splendour still the same, though still 
Lessening, it mounted ; and Papantzin woke. 


She woke in darkness, and in solitude. 
Slow passed her lethargy away, and long 

To her half dreaming eye that brilliant sign 

Distinct appeared. Then damp and close she felt 
The air around, and knew the poignant smell 

Of spicy herbs collected and confined. 

As those awakening from a troubled trance 

Are wont, she would have learned by touch if yet 
The spirit to the body was allied. 

Strange hindrances prevented. O’er her face 

A mask thick-plated lay ; and round her swathed 
Was many a costly and encumbering robe, 

Such as she wore on some high festival, 

O’erspread with precious gems, rayless and cold, 
That now pressed hard and sharp against her touch. 
The cumbrous collar round her slender neck, 

Of gold thick studded with each valued stone 
Earth and the sea-depths yield for human pride— 
The bracelets and the many-twisted rings 

That girt her taper limbs, coil upon coil,— 

What were they in this dungeon’s solitude ? 

The plumy coronal that would have sprung 
Light from her fillet in the purer air, 

Waving in mockery of the rainbow tints, 

Now drooping low, and steeped in clogging dews 
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Oppressive hung. Groping in dubious search, 
She found the household goods, the spindle, broom, 
Gicalli quaintly sculptured, and the jar 

That held the useless beverage for the dead. 

By these, and by the jewel to her lip 

Attached, the emerald, symbol of the soul, 

In its green life immortal, soon she knew 

Her dwelling was a sepulchre. 


She loosed 

The mask, and from her feathery bier uprose, 

Casting away the robe, which like long alb 

Wrapped her ; and with it many an aloe leaf, 

Inscribed with Azteck characters and signs, 

To guide the spirit where the Serpent hissed, 

Hills towered, and deserts spread, and keen winds 
blew,— 

And many a “Flower of Death ;” though their frail 
leaves 

Were yet unwithered. For the living warmth 

Which in her dwelt, their freshness had preserved ; 

Else, if corruption had begun its work, 

The emblems of quick change would have survived 

Her beauty’s semblance. What is beauty worth, 

If the cropt flower retains its tender bloom 

When foul decay has stol’n the latest lines 

Of loveliness in death? Yet even now 

Papantzin knew that her exuberant locks,— 

Which, unconfined, had round her flowed to earth, 

Like a stream rushing down some rocky steep, 
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Threading ten thousand channels,—had been shorn 
Of half their waving length,—and liked it not. 


But through a crevice soon she marked a gleam 
Of rays uncertain; and, with staggering steps, 
But strong in reckless dreaminess, while still 
Presided o’er the chaos of her thoughts 
The revelation that upon her soul 
Dwelt with its power, she gained the cavern’s throat 
And pushed the quarried stone aside, and stood 
In the free air, and in her own domain. 


But now obscurely o’er her vision swam 
The beauteous landscape, with its thousand tints 
And changeful views ; long alleys of bright trees 
Bending beneath their fruits ; espaliers gay 
With tropic flowers and shrubs that filled the breeze 
With odorous incense, basins vast, where birds 
With shining plumage sported, smooth canals 
Leading the glassy wave, or towering grove 
Of forest veterans. On a rising bank, 
Her seat accusotmed, near a well hewn out 
From ancient rocks into which waters gushed 
From living springs, where she was wont to bathe, 
She threw herself tomuse. Dim.on her sight 
The imperial city and its causeways rose, 
With the broad lake and all its floating isles 
And glancing shallops and the gilded pomp 
Of princely barges, canopied with plumes 
Spread fanlike, or with tufted pageantry 
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Waving magnificent. Unmarked around 

The frequent huitzilin, with murmuring hum 

Of ever-restless wing, and shrill sweet note, 

Shot twinkling, with the ruby star that glowed 

Over his tiny bosom, and all hues 

That loveliest seem in heaven, with ceaseless change, 
Flashing from his fine films. And all in vain 
Untiring, from the rustling branches near, 

Poured the Centzontliall his hundred strains 

Of imitative melody. Not now 

She heeded them. Yet pleasant was the shade 

Of palms and cedars; and through twining boughs 
And fluttering leaves, the subtle god of air, 

The serpent armed with plumes, most welcome crept, 
And fanned her cheek with kindest ministry. 


A dull and dismal sound came booming on ; 

A solemn wild and melancholy noise, 

Shaking the tranquil air; and afterward 

A clash and jangling, barbarously prolonged, 
Torturing the unwilling ear, rang dissonant. 

Again the unnatural thunder rolled along, 

Again the crash and clamour followed it. 
Shuddering she heard, who knew that every peal 
From the dread gong, announced a victim’s heart 
Torn from his breast, and each triumphant clang, 

A mangled corse, down the great temple’s stairs 
Hurled headlong; and she knew, as lately taught, 
How vengeance was ordained for cruelty ; 

How pride would end ; and uncouth soldiers tread 
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Through bloody furrows o’er her pleasant groves 
And gardens; and would make themselves a road 
Over the dead, choking the silver lake, 

And cast the battered idols down the steps 

That climbed their execrable towers, and rase 
Sheer from the ground Ahuitzol’s mighty pile. 





There had been wail for her in Mexico, 
And with due rites and royal obsequies, 
Not without blood at devilish altars shed, 
She had been numbered with her ancestry. 
Here when beheld, revisiting the light, 
Great inarvel rose, and greater terror grew, 
Until the kings came trembling, to receive 
The fore-shown tidings. To his house of woe 
Silent and mournful, Moteuczoma went. 


Few years had passed, when by the rabble hands 
Of his own subjects, in ignoble bonds 

He fell; and on a hasty gibbet reared 

By the road-side, with scorn and obloquy 

The brave and gracious Guatemotzin hung ; 
While to Honduras, thirsting for revenge, 

And gloomier after all his victories, 

Stern Cortes stalked. Such was the will of God. 


And then with holier rites and sacred pomp, 
Again committed to the peaceful grave, 
Papantzin slept in consecrated earth. 








THE HUNTER’S SERENADE. 


Tuy bower is finished, fairest ! 

Fit bower for hunter’s bride— 
Where old woods overshadow 

The green savannah’s side. 
I’ve wandered long, and wandered far, 


And never have I met, 
In all our lovely western land, 
A spot so lovely yet. 
But I shall think it fairer 
When thou art come to bless, 
With thy sweet eyes and silver voice, 
Its silent loveliness. 


For thee the wild grape glistens, 
On sunny knoll and tree, 

The pawpaw stem is stooping 
With yellow fruit for thee. 

Vor thee the duck, on glassy stream, 
The prairie-fowl shall die, 

My rifle for thy feast shall bring 
The wild swan from the sky. 
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The forest’s leaping panther, 
Fierce, beautiful, and fleet, 

Shall yield his spotted hide to be 

A carpet for thy feet. 










I know, for thou hast told me, 
Thy maiden love of flowers ; 

Ah, those that deck thy gardens 
Are pale compared with ours. 

When our wide woods and mighty lawns 
Bloom to the April skies, 

The earth hath no more glorious sight 
To show to human eyes. 

In meadows red with blossoms, 
All summer long, the bee 

Murmurs, and loads his yellow thighs, 

For thee, my love, and me. 



















Or wouldst thou gaze at tokens 
Of ages long ago— 

Our old oaks stream with mosses, 
And sprout with misletoe ; 

And mighty vines, like serpents, climb 
The giant sycamore ; 

And trunks, o’erthrown for centuries, 
Cumber the forest floor ; 

And in the great savannahs, 
The solitary mound, 

Built by the early world, o’erlooks 

The loneliness around. 
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Come! thou hast not forgotten 
Thy pledge and promise quite, 
With many blushes murmured 
Beneath the evening light. 
Come! the young violets crowd my door 
Thy earliest look to win ; 
And at my silent window-sill 
The jessamine peeps in. 
All day the red-bird warbles 
Upon the mulberry near, 
And the night-sparrow trills his song, 
All night, with none to hear. 

























REMINISCENCES OF NEW-YORK. 


I nAvE been flinging out over the pages of my 
little volumes scattered notes of different coun- 
tries which it has been my chance to visit, until at 
length I begin to fear my readers may think me 
more of a traveller than a patriot. Yet I hope 
that even in these miscellaneous sketches, I may 
be found to have given evidence that I have 
looked upon certain spots of my native land, 
hitherto little known, with the eye of no inac- 
curate or uninterested observer. It is not with- 
out a feeling of inward satisfaction that I have 
heard of pilgrims from Charleston, Baltimore, 
and Philadelphia, exploring the mysterious path 
to the Devil’s Pulpit; and I could not conceal 
my pleasure when I was told of twelve Alba- 
nians and sixteen Bostonians, who crossed the 
Hudson from Newburgh, and inquired on the 
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Dutchess county shore for the romantic little 
Cascade of Melsingah. 

But upon the honour of a gentleman and a 
traveller, my memory retains more recollections 
of America than of any other country, and if 
not more extraordinary they are more cherished. 
My imagination is full of the generous cavaliers 
of Virginia, the venerable catholic nobility and 
priests of Annapolis, the patrician Huguenots 
of South Carolina, and the French and English 
adventurers of Michigan and their wars with each 
other, and with the tribes of the forest. There 
is romance in Albany and romance in Schenec- 
tady—high, chivalric and pathetic. There is 
romance in Philadelphia—strange, solemn and 
mysterious, the shadows of which my readers 
would have seen called up before them, were I 
not warned that my lucubrations are near a 
close: what may perhaps seem more surprising, 
there is romance—wild, eccentric, and peculiar, 
at Long Branch and Egg Harbour. I do not 
know whether any romance actually remains in 
New-York at the present moment, but this I 
know, that New-York is rich in varied reminis- 
cences of history and character. It is a sort of 
thoroughfare of the world; a spot where almost 
every remarkable character is seen once in the 
course of his life, and almost every extraordinary 
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thing once in the course of its existence. Does 
any body in that city want to see a friend living 
in Mexico, at Calcutta, or China ;—does he 
wish to hear the music of the Sistine chapel, to 
gaze on the Venus de Medicis, or the Venus Vic- 
trix? All that he has to do is to reside quietly 
in New-York, and he will be gratified. The 
object in search of which he might compass half 
the globe, will present itself in his daily walk 
when he least expects it. A learned and un- 
travelled medical friend of mine, who has dwelt 
in New-York for fifty years, during a consider- 
able part of which I was wandering in various 
countries, has anticipated me in seeing every 
thing I went abroad to see, except Mrs. Siddons, 
Madame Catalani, Mount Etna, and St. Peter’s. 

I have said that New-York is full of old remi- 
niscences. Some are consecrated by religious 
feeling, and some by their connection with the 
political destinies of our country. My father 
used to show me, when a boy, the spot on the 
North River, just above the present Barclay- 
street Ferry, where Jonathan Edwards, when 
temporary pastor of Wall-street Church, used 
to walk backwards and forwards on the solitary 
pebbly shore, sounding the depths of his own 
conscience, and drawing “sweet consolation”’ 
from the religion which he taught. Here he 
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ruminated on the mysteries of eternal preordina- 
tion and free will, while fell upon his ear the 
murmurs of that ocean which is the symbol of 
eternity and power, and whose motions are con- 
trolled, like the events of our own lives, by the 
word and will of the Most High. Then like- 
wise he showed me the little church, back of the 
site of the present Methodist Chapel, in John- 
street, where Whitfield, as my father expressed 
it, used to “ preach like a lion,” with a searching 
power that made the sinner quail, and shook and 
broke the infidel’s stony heart. It was in Wall- 
street that the apostolic Tennant lifted up his 
melodious voice, and sounded the silver trumpet 
of the gospel. 

In New-York the philanthropic Oglethorpe, 
the founder of Georgia, landed on his first visit 
to America. This benevolent adventurer, dur- 
ing his stay in the city, lodged,I believe, in Stone- 
street. At the corner of Broadway, in a house 
looking upon the Battery, were for a while the 
head-quarters of Wolfe, the conqueror of Cana- 
da, and afterwards those of that Lord Howe, who 
fell at Ticonderoga in the year 1756, and who, 
but for his untimely fate, might have been to 
England another Marlborough. 

To come down to later times. On the site of 
the present Custom House, where the commerce 
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of the world pays its tribute to the great trea- 
sury of the nation, stood the old City Hall, com- 
manding a view of the wide and winding avenue 
of Broad-street. Here, in a species of balcony, 
in the second story of the building, such as the 
Italians call a loggia, mean in its materials of 
wood and brick, but splendid in the taste and 
proportions given to it by the architect L’ Enfant, 
the inauguration oath of the chief magistracy 
of the Union was administered, by Chancellor 
Livingston, to Washington, the first of our Pre- 
sidents. In front of the building an innumer- 
able and silent crowd of citizens, intently gazing 
on the august ceremony, thronged the spacious 
street in front, and filled Wall-street from Wil- 
liam-street to Broadway. Behind the President 
elect stood a group of the illustrious fathers of 
the nation, Hamilton and Knox, and the elder 
Adams, and the venerable and learned and elo- 
quent Johnson, and Ellsworth and Sherman of 
Connecticut, and Clinton and Chief Justice Mor- 
ris and Duane of New-York, and Boudinot of 
New-Jersey, and Rutledge of South Carolina, 
and less conspicuous in person, though among 
the foremost in fame, the Virginian Madison.— 
There too stood the most revered of the clergy 
of New-York ;—the venerable Dr. Rogers, of 
the Presbyterian Church ; the wise and mild and 
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suasive Dr. Moore, of the Episcopal; the digni- 
fied and eloquent Dr. Livingston, of the Dutch; 
and the learned Dr. Kunze and the patriotic 
Dr. Grose, of the German churches. Back of 
these stood younger men, since scarcely less illus- 
trious than the elder statesmen I have mentioned 
—Ames, and Cabot, and Gouverneur Morris, ma- 
jestic and graceful in spite of his wooden leg. But 
why should I attempt to describe this great occa- 
sion by words? I lately looked over the port- 
folio of my friend Dunlap, and found, among 
many other fine things, sketches which pre- 
sent this scene vividly to the eye, with the 
features of the great men who figured in it, and 
their costumes and attitudes, such as he himself 
beheld them. I wish somebody would employ 
him to paint a noble picture, such as he is capable 
of producing, on this magnificent subject. The 
pride of a New-Yorker, the feelings of a- patriot, 
the ambition of an artist, and the recollections 
of this interesting ceremony, which still live in 
his memory, would stimulate him to do it ample 
justice. 

Washington afterwards received the visits 
and congratulations of his countrymen, at an 
afternoon levée, a ceremony which was then 
thought by many somewhat too formal and 
court-like for our simple and republican manners, 
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though now it would be looked upon as a very 
plain sort of a thing, and quite a matter of 
course. I forget whether it was held at the fine 
old house at the head of Pearl-street, occupied 
by the late Franklin Bank, or the other spacious 
mansion in Broadway, now Bunker’s Hotel, for 
he lived in both, and in both I visited him. 
Cedar-street, since that day, has declined 
from its ancient consequence. I had the plea- 
sure of seeing Mr. Jefferson in an old two-story 
house in that street, unbending himself in the 
society of the learned and polite from the labours 
of the bureau. And there was Talleyrand, 
whom I used to meet at the houses of General 
Hamilton and of Noah Webster, with his club- 
foot and passionless immoveable countenance, 
sarcastic and malicious even in his intercourse 
with childzen. He was disposed to amuse him- 
self with gallantry too; but who does not know, 
or rather, who ever did know Talleyrand ?>— 
About the same time I met with Priestley— 
grave and placid in his manners, with a slight 
difficulty of utterance—dry, polite, learned and 
instructive in his conversation. At a period 
somewhat later, 1 saw here the deputy Billaud de 
Varennes, who had swayed the blood-thirsty 
mob of the Fauxbourg St. Antoine, turned the 
torrent of the multitude into the hall of the Le- 
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gislative Assembly, and reanimated France to a 
bolder and more vigorous resistance against her 
foreign enemies. [ visited him in the garret of a 
poor tavern in the upper part of William-street, 
where he lived in obscurity. But why particula- 
rise further? We have had savans, literateurs, 
and politicians by the score, all men of note, 
some good and some bad—and most of whom 
certainly thought that they attracted more atten- 
tion than they did—Volney and Cobbett and 
Tom Moore, and the two Michaux, and the 
Abbe Correa, and Jeffrey, and others; the muster 
roll of whose names I might call over, if [ had 
the memory of Baron Trenck, and my readers 
the taste of a catalogue-making librarian. Have 
we not jostled ex-kings and ex-empresses and 
ex-nobles in Broadway ; trod on the toes of ex- 
otic naturalists, Waterloo marshals, and great 
foreign academicians, at the parties of young 
ladies; and seen more heroes and generals all 
over town than would fill a new [liad ? 

Pensive memory turns to other worthies, no 
less illustrious in their way. There was Billy 
the Fiddler and his wife, whom no one, having 
seen, could ever forget, and no one who had music 
in his soul, remember, without regretting that 
such a fiddle should ever have been hanged up. 


Billy had been a favourite of Mozart, at Vienna, 
sc* 
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and used to say that he had composed one (I for- 
get which,) of his six celebrated sonatas ; though 
I believe he drew rather too long a bow when he 
made this statement. He was about four feet 
six inches in height, with a foot as long as a fourth 
of his stature. His head was not dispropor- 
tionate, as those of dwarfs usually are; but he 
had their characteristic petulance ; and the irri- 
tability of his temper was certainly not improved 
by the enforced attendance of a retinue of idle 
boys, who always formed his suite when he 
walked forth in the streets. His wife was a 
suitable companion for himn as to persona! appear- 
ance and height; and it seemed, on looking at 
the couple, to be not at all wonderful how the 
Germans came by their wild and droll conceptions 
of goblins and elves. But I never heard of any 
other magic practised by Billy, except that the 
sweet and enlivening strains of his violin made 
the young masters and misses, at whose juvenile 
parties he officiated, dance off the soles of their 
shoes and stockings; and that they would have 
begun upon their tender skins, if they had not 
been discreetly carried home. 

There was also the family of the Hewletts, 
which, from tradition or observation, I may say 
I know for four generations,—cotemporaries of 
the successive Vestrises. Indeed, according to 
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the family record, the first Hewlett was a pupil 
of the first Vestris, and a favourite disciple of 
that great master; who only complained that he 
was not sufficiently /éger in his ascents, nor quite 
de plomb enough in his descents ; but certified, 
that for grace, agility, and science, he was the 
prince of his eléves. The opinions of those, 
successively educated under the successive dy- 
nasties of these masters of aerial gymnastics, as 
fashion controlled both teachers and scholars, 
and as “ longer puffs and louder fiddles” brought 
other professors of the graces of motion forward, 
varied as to the distinctive characteristics of 
their several excellencies. Stil’ the Hewletts 
kept their ground. They out-lived the revolu- 
tion of Seventy-Six ;—Trinity Church was 
pulled down—the Governor’s Court fled from the 
Battery ; but they kept the field, like the trump- 
eters of chivalry. They taught dancing to the 
belles, who captivated the Members of the first 
Congress; and tried to teach some of the Mem- 
bers themselves. Then came the horrible French 
Revolution; and in: that terrible storm which 
overthrew the landmarks of the old world, new 
manners and new teachers were drifted on our 
shores, and the Hewletts went out of vogue. 
There must be few who have dwelt in this now 
all-be-metamorphosed city, even for six years 
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last past, who have not had occasion to observe 
the dapper legs and silken hose of the last of 
this line. But they will be seenno more. David 
Hewlett is dead; and as he trod lightly upon the 
earth, may the earth lie lightly upon him. He 
was a gentleman, every inch of him. He was 
the last of the anti-revolutionary dancing mas- 
ters; a kind, good humble man. At St. Paul’s 
I always found him, repeating the service with a 
formality, which was the result of decorous habit, 
and a fervour which could only have come warm 
from the heart. Again I say, light be the earth 
above him! and he must have a stern, hard 
heart, who can scoff at my honest tribute to the 
memory of my old dancing-master. 

My reminiscences of New-York, or rather the 
people that have been in it, come before my mind 
in pretty much the same order that “ jewels and 
shells, sea-weed and straw,” are raked by “ old 
father Time from the ocean of the past,” accord- 
ing to Milton or Bacon, or some other ancient 
writer of eminence. I had an uncle, who was 
a prudent man, in all his transactions; and who, 
from patriotic considerations, waited for the de- 
velopement of events, before he took any part in 
the revolutionary war. He had many of what 
might be called tory recollections of that period. 
He knew the Duke of Clarence, when he came 
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here as a midshipman; skaited with him on the 
Collect, where now stand the arsenal and the 
gas manufactory, and helped out of a hole 
in the ice him who is now official head of the 
English navy, and who may probably wield ere 
long, the sceptre of the British Empire. In 
walking along Broadway, he has often pointed 
out to me the small corner-room in the second 
story in the house in Wall-street, opposite 
Grace Church, then and long after occupied by 
Dr. Tillary, a Scotchman, (formerly a surgeon 
and afterwards an eminent physician,) and told 
me how he used, at the period referred to, to eat 
oysters there, in the American fashion, with his 
Royal Highness, who preferred therm to the 
copper-flavoured productions of the British 
Channel. 

Pine-street is now full of blocks of tall massy 
buildings, which overshadow the narrow passage 
between, and make it one of the gloomiest streets 
in New-York. The very bricks there look of a 
darker hue than in any other part of the city; 
the rays of the sun seem to come through a yel- 
lower and thicker atmosphere, and the shadows 
thrown there by moonlight seem of a blacker 
and more solid darkness than elsewhere. The 
sober occupations of the inhabitants also, who 
are learned members of the bar nearest Broad- 
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way, and calculating wholesale merchants as you 
approach the East River, inspire you with ideas 
of sedateness and gravity as you walk through 
it. It was not thus thirty or forty years ago. Shops 
were on each side of the way, low cheerful-look- 
ing two-story buildings, of light-coloured brick 
or wood, painted white or yellow, and which 
scarcely seemed a hindrance to the air and sun- 
shine. Among these stood the shop of Auguste 
Louis de Singeron, celebrated for the neatness 
and quality of its confectionary and pastry, and 
for the singular manners of its keeper, who was 
at once the politest and most passionate of men. 
He was a French emigrant, a courtier and a war- 
rior, a man of diminutive size, but of a most chi- 
valrous, courteous, and undaunted spirit. He 
might be about five feet two inches in height; 
his broad shoulders overshadowed a pair of legs 
under the common size, his fiery red hair was 
tied into a club behind, and combed fiercely up 
in front; the upper part of his cheek bones, the 
tip of his nose, and the peak of his chin, were 
tinged with a bright scarlet; his voice was an 
exaggeration of the usual sharp tones of his 
nation, and his walk was that of a man who 
walks for a wager. He was the younger son of 
a noble family; and having a commission in the 
French army, was one of the officers who defend- 
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ed the Tuillieries on the melancholy night of 
the 10th of August, 1792, when the palace 
streamed with blood, and the devoted adherents 
of the king were bayonetted in the corridors, or 
escaped only to be prescribed and hunted down 
like wolves. Auguste Louis de Singeron made 
his way to L’Orient, took passage for the United 
States, and landed at New-York without a penny 
in his pocket. His whole inventory consisted of 
a cocked hat, a rusty suit of black, a cane, a 
small-sword, a white pocket handkerchief and 
shirts, if | am justified in speaking of them in 
the plural, the exact number of which cannot 
now be known, as he never chose to reveal it, 
but which looked as if they had never been 
brought acquainted with the nymphs of the foun- 
tains. He at first betook himself to the usual 
expedient of teaching French for a livelihood, 
but it would not do. He lost all patience at cor- 
recting, for the twentieth time, the same blun- 
der in the same pupil, he showed no mercy to an 
indelicate coupling of different genders, and fell 
upon a false tense with as much impetuosity as 
he had once rushed upon the battery of an ene- 
my. But if he got into a passion suddenly, he 
got out of it as soon. His starts of irritation 
were succeeded by most vehement fits of polite- 
ness; he poured forth apologies with so much 
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volubility, and so many bows, and pressed his 
explanations with so much earnestness and 
vigour, and such unintelligible precipitation, that 
his pupils became giddy with the noise, and at 
the end of his lesson were more perplexed than 
ever. In short, to apply the boast of a cele- 
brated modern instructor, his disciples were so 
well satisfied with their progress, that they de- 
clined taking lessons a second quarter, and the 
poor Frenchman was obliged to think of some 
other way of getting a living. But what should 
it be? He had no capital and scarcely any 
friends. Should he become a barber, a shoe- 
black, a cook, a fencing master, a dentist, or a 
dancing master? Ilither of these occupations 
was better than to beg, to starve, or to steal, and 
the French nobility have figured in them all.— 
The flexibility of the national character adapts 
itself in mature age to any situation in life with 
the same ease that people of other nations ac- 
commodate themselves to that in which they were 
born. French marquises have sweltered in the 
kitchens of English private gentlemen, in greasy 
caps and aprons—f'rench counts have given the 
polish to the nether extremities of the stately 
Dons of Madrid—and French dukes have taken 
German ones by the nose. The graceful cour- 
tiers, who led down the dance the high-born 
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dames of France have exhausted themselves in 
the vain effort to teach Yorkshiremen to shuffle 
cotillions; the officers of his most Christian 
Majesty’s household have drawn teeth for cock- 
neys; and the chevaliers of the order of St. 
Louis have given lessons in the use of the broad- 
sword to men who afterwards figured as Yankee 
corporals. In the midst of his perplexity a mere 
accident determined the future career of Mon- 
sieur de Singeron. He had politely undertaken 
to assist in the manufacture of some molasses 
candy for a little boy, the son of his host; and, 
after a process attended with some vexations, 
during which the lad thought two or three 
times that his French acquaintance would swal- 
low him alive, he produced the article in such 
delicious and melting perfection, that his fame 
was quickly spread abroad among the boys of 
the neighbourhood, as an artist of incomparable 
merit. He took the hint, got his landlord to assist 
him with a small credit, turned pastry cook and 
confectioner, set up in at first a small way, en- 
larged his business as he got customers, and 
finally took a handsome shop in the street I have 
mentioned. ‘The French have as great a talent 
for comfits as for compliments; and the genius 
that shines in the invention of an agreeable flat- 
tery, displays itself to no less advantage in the 
2D 
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manufacture of a sugar plumb. Auguste Louis 
de Singeron was no vulgar imitator of his clumsy 
English and Dutch brethren in the art. I speak 
not of the splendour of his crystallizations, of 
the brilliant frost-work of his plum cakes, nor of 
the tempting arrangement he knew how to give 
to his whole stock of wares, though these were 
admirable. But the gilt gingerbread I used to 
buy of him, instead of King Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba, was graced with the stately 
figures of Louis X VI. and Marie Antoinette, the 
queen standing bolt upright, as became the con- 
queror of hearts and the mistress of the finest 
kingdom in the world, and the monarch holding 
her hand with a delicate inclination of his royal 
body, as if acknowledging the empire of beauty. 
He, I believe, first introduced the practice of 
stamping the New-Year’s cake with figures of 
Cupids among roses and hearts transfixed by an 
arrow in honour of la belle passion. His march- 
pane bore an impress of the fagade of the 
Tuilleries with its pilasters, columns, and curv- 
ings; and his blanc-mange was adorned with a 
bas-relief of warriors in bag wigs and cocked 
hats, tilting fiercely at each other on its quiver- 
ing and glancing surface. 
I shall never forget the courtly and high- Aes 
civility with which M. de Singeron used to wel- 
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come me to his shop, and bow me out of it. 
I have since seen the nobles of the court of Marie 
Antoinette, and was no longer at a loss to ac- 
count for the graceful manners of my old friend 
the confectioner. It was not, however, quite 
safe to presume too much upon his forbearance, 
for he knew no medium between the most violent 
irritation and the most florid politeness. He 
had no patience with these people who stood 
in his door on a keen windy day, and would 
neither come in nor go out. They always got 
from him a hearty curse in French, followed, as 
soon as he could recollect himself, by something 
civil in English. “ Peste soit de la béte”—he 
used to say—* fermez donc la—I beg pardon, 
sare, but if you vill shut de door, you sall merit 
my eternel gratitude!” The fellows who went 
about the streets crying “good oysters,’ and 
*“ fine Rockaway clams,” avoided his ill-omened 
door in the winter months, taught by bitter ex- 
perience, and sundry ungracious and unexpected 
raps on the knuckles. , He at first tried the plan 
of making them come in, shut the door, and de- 
liver their errand, ahd then sending them about 
their business. This not succeeding, he tried the 
shining old lignum vite cane, with which he used 
to promenade in the gardens of the Tuilleries, 
and with much better effect. On one occasion, 
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however, he happened to bestow it rather rudely 
upon the nasal organ of a sailor. The fellow’s 
proboscis was originally of most unnatural and 
portentous cimensions, it swelled terribly from 
the effect of the blow, and meeting with a petti- 
fogger, who told him it was a good case for 
damages, he brought an action against the con- 
fectioner. Monsieur de Singeron in vain offered 
an apology and a plaster of bank notes, the sailor 
was inexorable, and insisted on producing his 
injured member before the seat of justice. He 
did so, but unluckily the effect on the jury was 
rather ludicrous than pathetic, and the impres- 
sion it made was against the plaintiff, who got 
only ten shillings by his suit. M. de Singeron 
thought it was not enough, and gave the fellow 
a five-dollar note besides, which he had the 
meanness to accept, though I believe he blushed 
as he did it. 

Monsieur de Singeron afterwards sold cakes 
and confectionary in William-street and then in 
Broadway, and finally was one of that joyful 
troop of returning exiles that flocked back to 
France on the restoration of the Bourbons. He 
was provided for by being made a Colonel of 
Cuirassiers, and in the decline of his life his gal- 
lant and courteous spirit was no longer obliged 
to struggle with the hardships and scorns of 
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poverty. I have lately heard, though indirectly, 
so that I cannot vouch for the fact, that he has 
been promoted to be one of the Marshals of 
France. 

There was another Frenchman of distinction, 
also of the old school of French manners, but 
less fortunate than Monsieur de Singeron, and 
who used daily to take his solitary walk through 
Broadway. I allude to Admiral Pierre de Lan- 
dais, a cadet of the family of a younger son of 
the youngest branch of one of the oldest, proud- 
est, and poorest families in Normandy. He had 
regularly studied in the Ecole de la marine, and 
was thoroughly instructed in the mathematical 
theories of sailing and building a ship, although 
like the rest of his countrymen, he always found 
some unexpected difficulty in applying his theory 
to practice. For a Frenchman, however, he was 
a good sailor; but in consequence of his grand- 
father having exhausted his patrimony in a splen- 
did exhibition of fire works for the entertain- 
ment of Madame de Pompadour, he had neither 
interest at court ror money to purchase court- 
favour. He was therefore kept in the situation 
of an aspirant or midshipman, until he was thirty- 
two years old, and was kept, I know not how 
many years more in the humble rank of sous 
lieutenant. He served his country faithfully, and 
2p* 
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with great good will, until in the beginning of 
the reign, of Louis XVI. a page of the mistress 
of the Count de Vergennes came down to Cher- 
bourg to be his captain. While he was boiling 
with indignation at this affront, the war between 
England and America broke out, and he seized 
that opportunity to enter the service of the 
United States. There he at once rose tothe 
command of a fine frigate, and the title of admi- 
ral. Soon afterwards came the brilliant affair of 
the Serapis and the Bon Homme Richard, in 
which Paul Jones, by his impetuous and undis- 
ciplined gallantry, earned the reputation of a 
hero, and poor Landais by a too scrupulous atten- 
tion to the theory of naval science, incurred that 
of a coward. [I believe that naval authority is 
against me; but I venture to assert, meo periculo, 
and on the authority of one of my uncles, who 
was in that action as a lieutenant to Paul Jones, 
that Landais erred not through any defect of 
bravery, but merely from his desire to approach 
his enemy scientifically, by bearing down upon the 
hypothenuse of the precise right-angled triangle 
prescribed in the thirty-seventh “* maneuvre” of 
his old text-book. 

The naval committee of Congress unfortu- 
nately understood neither mathematics nor 
French; they could not comprehefhd Landais’ ex- 
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planations, and he was thrown out of service. 
After his disgrace he constantly resided in the 

city of New-York, except that he always made 

a biennial visit to the seat of government, 

whether at Philadelphia or at Washington, to 

_ present a memorial respecting the injustice done 

him, and to claim restitution to his rank and the 

arrears of his pay. An unexpected dividend of 
prize money, earned at the beginning of the Re- 

volutionary War, and paid in 1790, gave him an 
annuity of one hundred and four dollars—or 
rather, as I think, a hundred and five—for I re- 

member his telling me that he had two dollars a 
week on which to subsist, and an odd dollar for 
charity at the end of the year. 

Although Congress under the new constitution 
continued as obdurate and as impenetrable to 
explanation as they were in the time of the con- 
federation, the Admiral kept up to the last the 
habits and exterior of a gentleman. His linen, 
though not very fine, nor probably very whole, 
was always clean; his coat threadbare, but scru- 
pulously brushed; and for occasions of ceremo- 
nious visiting, he hada pair of paste knee buckles 
and faded yellow silk stockings with red clocks. 
He wore the American cockade to the last, and 
on the fourth of July, the day of St. Louis, and 
the anniversary of the day on which the British 
2D 
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troops evacuated the city of New-York, he peri- 
odically mounted his old continental naval uni- 
form, although its big brass buttons had lost their 
splendour, and the skirts of the coat, which wrap- 
ped his shrunken person like a cloak, touched his 
heels in walking, while the sleeves, by some con- 
tradictory process had receded severalinches from 
the wrists. Hesubsisted with the utmost indepen- 
dence on his scanty income, refusing all presents, 
even the most trifling ; and when my naval uncle, 
on one occasion sent him a dozen of Newark 
cider, as a small mark of his recollection of cer- 
tain hospitalities at the admiral’s table when in 
command, while he himself was but a poor lieu- 
tenant, Landais peremptorily refused them, as a 
present which he could not receive, because it 
was not in his power to reciprocate. 

He was a man of the most punctilious and chi- 
valric honour, and at the same time full of that in- 
stinctive kindness of heart and that nice sense of 
propriety, which shrinks from doing a rude thing 
to any body on any occasion. Even when he 
met his bitterest enemy, as he did shortly after 
he came to New-York, the man whose accusa- 
tion had destroyed his reputation and blighted 
his prospects, whose injuries he had for years 
brooded over, and whom he had determined to 
insult and punish whenever he fell in with him, 
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he could not bring himself to offer him any insult 
unbecoming a gentleman, but deliberately spit- 
ting on the pavement, desired his adversary to 
consider that pavement as his own face, and to 
proceed accordingly. 

Thus, in proud, solitary, and honourable pover- 
ty, lived Pierre de Landais, for some forty years, 
until, to use the language of his own epitaph, in 
the eighty-seventh year of his age, he “ disappear- 
ed” from this life. As he left no property behind 
him, and had no relations and scarcely any ac- 
quaintances in the country, it has always been 
a matter of mystery to me, who erected his mo- 
nument, a plain white marble slab, which stands 
in the church-yard of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, in 
New-York, and on which is read the following 


characteristic inscription : 


A LA MEMOIRE 
de 
PIERRE DE LANDAIS, 
ANCIEN CONTRE-AMIRAL, 


ali service 
DES ETATS-UNIS. 
Qui Disparut 
Juin 1818, 
Agé 87 ans. 
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Who would suppose that the exploded science 
of alchemy had ever its professors in the United 
States, where the easy transmutation of the soil 
of the wilderness into rich possessions, renders 
unnecessary the art of converting dross into 
gold? Yetsuch is the fact. Every body who 
has been a frequent walker of Broadway, in any 
or all of the forty years preceding the last five, 
must recollect often meeting a man whom at 
first he might not have particularly noticed, but 
whose constant appearance in the same part of 
the street at the same hour of the day, and the 
peculiarities of whose dress and person must at 
length have compelled attention. He was a 
plump-looking man, somewhat under the middle 
size, with well-spread shoulders, a large chest, a 
fair fresh complexion, a clear but dreamy eye, 
and a short quick stride, and had altogether the 
signs of that fulness of habit which arises from 
regular exercise and a good appetite, while a 
certain ascetic expression of countenance at 
once forbade the idea that it owed any thing to 
festivity or good cheer. His age, which never 
appeared to vary, might, from his looks, be esti- 
mated at five years on the one side or other of 
fifty. His dress was that of an old-fashioned 
respectable citizen, educated before the age of 
suspenders, pantaloons, and boots, and who had 
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never been persuaded to countenance those in- 
novations of modern effeminacy. Notwithstand- 
ing its obsolete cut, it showed no signs of poverty 
except perhaps to those, and those only, who oc- 
casionally met him sweltering, with a laudable 
contempt for the weather, in a full suit of thick 
Prussian blue or Dutch black broadcloth in a 
hot August day; or striding through a snow 
storm, in nankeen breeches and white cotton 
stockings, in December. His name was Jan 
Max-Lichenstein ; he was a Pomeranian by birth, 
who early in life going to Amsterdam to seek 
his fortune, became employed as a clerk in the 
great Dutch banking and commercial house of 
Hope and Co. where he proved himself a good 
accountant, and rendered himself useful in their 
German and Swedish correspondence. 
Afterwards, by some accident or other, he 
found himself an adventurer at St. Petersburgh. 
What led him to that city I cannot say; I have 
never heard it accounted for among his acquaint- 
ances in this city, at Amsterdam I forgot to in- 
quire, and St. Petersburg I have never visited. 
But thither he went, and having the good fortune 
to become known to Prince Potemkin, received an 
employment in his household, and finally came to 
be entrusted with themanagement of his finances. 
The prince, as every body knows, like many others 
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have millions to dispose of, had constantly occa- 
sion for millions more; and as every body also 
ought to know, who knows any thing of his pri- 
vate history, when his funds were so reduced 
that he had nothing left but a few millions of 
acres and a few thousand serfs, took most furi- 
ously to gambling and alchemy. These liberal 
employments were divided between him and his 
treasurer ; the prince rattled the dice-box in the 
gilded saloons of Tzarzko Zelo, and the Pome- 
ranian, in spite of his. remonstrances and his 
own better judgment, was set to compounding 
the alkahest or universal menstruum, in the 
vaults under the north wing of Potemkin’s win- 
ter palace. We soon get attached to the studies 
in which we are obliged to employ ourselves, and 
Lichenstein gradually found his incredulity yield- 
ing, and a strange interest stealing over him, as 
he read the books and sweltered and watched 
over the operations of alchemy. The result was, 
that at length he became a believer in the mys- 
teries of imbibition, solution, ablution, sublima- 
tion, cohabation, calcination, ceration, and fix- 
ation, and all the martyrizations of metals, with 
the sublime influences of tlhe Trine Circle of the 
Seven Spheres. 

Lichenstein, however, with all his diligence 
and increase of faith, could neither coin gold nor 
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get it out of the prince’s tenants in such quantities 
as it was wanted, and he was now destined tolearn 
how much the favour of the great depends upon 
the state of their stomachs. One morning Po- 
temkin, after a run of bad luck, plenty of good 
champagne, a sleepless night, and an indigestible 
breakfast of raw turnips and quass, called upon 
him for an extraordinary sum, and not finding it 
easily furnished, flew into a passion and discharg- 
ed him on the spot. As the prince never paid 
any debts but those of honour, Lichenstein knew 
that it would be in vain to ask for his salary, and 
walked into the streets without a penny in his 
pocket. The late Chief Justice Dana, of Mas- 
sachusetts, then our minister at the court of St. 
Petersburgh, was about to return to America. 
Lichenstein had heard the most flattering ac- 
counts of the prospects held out in the United 
States to active and intelligent adventurers from 
the old world, and readily believed all he heard, 
which for a believer in alchemy, was no great 
stretch of credulity. He had some little ac- 
quaintance with the American minister, in con- 
sequence of once or twice negotiating for him 
small bills on the bankers of the United States at 
Amsterdam. He threw himself upon his genero- 
sity, and requested a passage to this country, a 
favour which was as readily granted. Here he 
QE 
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was fortunate enough almost immediately on his 
arrival to be employed in the first mercantile 
house in New-York, to answer their Dutch, 
German, and northern correspondence, with a 
salary, which though not half so large as that 
allowed by Prince Potemkin, he liked twice as 
well, because it was regularly paid. He had 
scarcely become well settled in New-York, when 
his old dream of alchemy returned upon him.— 
He carefully hoarded his earnings until he was 
enabled to purchace, at a cheap rate, a small 
tenement in Wall-street, where he erected a fur- 
nace’ with a triple chimney, and renewed his 
search of the arcanum magnum. Every day in 
the morning he was occupied: for two hours in 
the counting Toom, then he was seen walking in 
Broadway, then ‘he shut‘himself in’his laboratory 
until the dusk ‘of the evening, when he issued 
forth to resume his solitary walk. 

Year after year passed in this manner. Wall- 
street, in the mean tim2, was changing its inhabi- 
tants: its burghers gave way to banks and 
brokers; the city extended its limits, and the 
streets became thronged with increasing multi- 
tudes; circumstances of which the alehemist 
took no note, except that he could not help ob- 
serving that he was obliged to take a ‘longer 
walk than formerly to get into the country, and 
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that the rows of lamps on each side of Broad- 
way seemed to have lengthened wonderfully 
towards the north; but whether this was owing 
to the advance of old age, which made his walk 
more fatiguing, or to some other unknown cause, 
was a problem which [@elieve he never fully 
solved to his own satisfaction. 

Still the secret of making gold seemed as dis- 
tant as ever, until it presented itself to him inan 
unexpectedshape. His lot in Wall-street, which 
measured twenty-eight feet in front and eighty- 
seven in depth, and for which he had paid three 
hundred and fifty pounds New-York currency, 
had become a desirable site for a newly chartered 
banking company. One day Lichenstein was 
called by the president of this company from his 
furnace, as he was pouring rectified water on 
the salt of Mercury. He felt somewhat crusty 
at the interruption, as he hoped by reverberat- 
ing the ingredients in Athanor, to set the liquor 
of Mars in circulation; but when this person 
had opened to him his errand, and offered him 
twenty-five thousand dollars for the purchase of 
his lot, his ill humour was converted into sur- 
prise. Had he been offered five thousand he 
swould have accepted it immediately ; but twenty- 
five thousand!—the amount startled him—he 
took time to consider of the proposition, and the 
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next morning was offered thirty thousand by a 
rival company. He must think of this also—and 
before night he sold to the first company for 
thirty three thousand. He was now possessed 
of a competency; he quitted his old vocation of 
clerk, abandoned his old walk in Broadway, and 
like Admiral Landais “ disappeared’’—but not, 1 
believe, like him to another life. I have heard 
that his furnace has again been seen smoking be- 
hind a comfortable German stone house in the 
comfortable borough of Easton,a residence which 
he chose, not merely on account of its cheapness 
of living, nor its picturesque situation, but chiefly 
I believe for its neighbourhood to Bethlehem, 
where dwelt a Moravian friend of his attached 
to the same mysterious studies, and for its near- 
ness to the inexhaustible coal mines of Lehigh. 

As I write, my recollections of the past, both 
ludicrous and melancholy, crowd upon me. I 
might amuse my readers with a history of the 
*‘ Doctors’ Mob,” which happened some forty 
years ago, when the multitude, indignant with 
the physicians and surgeons for having, as was 
supposed, violated the repose of the dead, be- 
sieged them in their dwellings with an intention 
to inflict justice upon them according to their 
own summary notions, obliging them to slip out 
at windows, creep behind beer barrels, craw] up 
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chimneys, and get beneath feather-beds,—and 
when the grave gentlemen of the healing art 
were fed in dark places like hunted rebels or per- 
secuted prophets, for three days and three nights. 
I might give my readers a peep into the little 
dark room in Pine-street where Brown used to 
frame his gloomy and interesting fictions, with- 
out any aid from the picturesque, and entangle 
his heroes in one difficulty after another without 
knowing how he should extricate them. I might 
show residing 4n that part of Pearl-street now 
enlarged into Hanover-square, but then a dark 
and narrow passage, the famous General Moreau, 
who when told that the street was not fashion- 
able, replied that he “ lived in de house and not 
in de street ;’—a conceited grammarian, talking 
absurdly of that science, and magnifying his 
supposed discovery of three thousand new ad- 
verbs; but otherwise gentlemanly, intelligent, 
and agreeable, and fortunate in his beautiful and 
accomplished wife. While I spoke of great men 
I might touch upon the tragic and untimely end 
of one of our greatest—Hamiltgn, brought over 
from the fatal spot where he fell to expire in the 
hospitable mansion of Mr. Bayard, on the green 
shore of the Hudson. I well recollect the day 
of his death—a fine day in July—and the bright 
sunshine, the smiling beauty of the spot, the 
2E* 
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fing ators of the river; contra 

y and unnaturally with the horror-struck 
8 3 RO an¢ death-like silence of the great 
jaultitude that gathered roand thé dwellings oe 
will not attempt to desetibe the. scene. Iwill — 
not in such an article’ as this say all that I feel. 
on this painfulsubject: Let it’ remain with the 
other and gravér reminiscenees to which, should 
I again appear before the public I may ask, and’ | ae 
hope- not unprofitably, an ‘hour of my reader’ # si 
leisure. 











THE END. 
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